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NOTICES. 


*.* We have inserted D.’s spirited translation of the Bohemian Fortuneteller, 
because we are anxivus to collect at ges all interesting gypsey notices thut 


een formerly, though not so well, exhibited 
in an English dress. 


At page 428 of our December Number, the pleasure grounds at Eglinton Cas- 
tle are said to have been laid out after a design by the celebrated Brown, but we 
are now assured that Brown never was employed there, and that the Park, con- 
sisting of more than 1500 acres, owes its plan and decoration chiefly to the good 
taste of the present Noble proprietor. 

In the same Number, at page 445, Major Drummond is said to have been the 
officer on duty in the Castle at the search for the Regalia in 1794: We now 
understand that the present Earl of Eglinton, then the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, attended the Commissioners in his official capacity on thgt 


occasion, 


The Survey of French Literature, begun in our last Number, will be resum- 
ed in our next. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


@N THE QUESTION WHETHER POPE 
WAS A POET. 


Tue question whether Pope was a 
poet, has hardly yet been settled, and 
is hardly worth settling ; for if he was 
not a great poet, he must have been a 
great prose writer, that is, he was a 
great writer of some sort. He was a 
inan of exquisite taculties, and of the 
most refined taste; and as he chose 
verse (the most obvious distinction of 
poetry) as the vehicle to express his 
ideas, he has generally passed for a 
poet, and a good one. If, indeed, by 
# great poet we mean cone who gives 
the utmost grandeur to our concep- 
tions of nature, or the utmost force to 
the passions of the heart, Pope was 
not in this sense a great poet ; for the 
bent, the characteristic power of his 
mind, lay the contrary way ; namely, 
in representing things as they appear 
to the indifferent observer, stripped of 
prejudice and passion, as in his critical 
essays ; or in representing them in the 
most contemptible and insignificant 
point of view, as in his satires ; or in 
clothing the little with mock-dignity, 
as in his poems of fancy ; or in adorn- 
ing the trivial incidents and familiar 
relations of life with the utmost ele- 
gance of expression, and all the flatter- 
ing illusions of friendship or self-love, 
as in his epistles. He was not then 
distinguished as a poet of lofty enthu- 
siasm, of strong imagination, with a 
passionate sense of the behuties of na- 
ture, or a deep insight into the work- 


ings of the heart; but he was a wit, 
and a critic, a man of sense, of obser- 
vation, and the world ; with a keen 
relish for the elegancies of art, or of 
nature when embellished by art, a 
quick tuct tor propricty of thought 
and manners, as established by the 
forms and customs of society, a refined 
sympathy with the sentiments and ha- 
bitudes ot human lite, as he felt them, 
within the little circle of his family 
and friends. He was, in a word, the 
poet not of nature but of art: and the 
distinction between the two is this. 
The poet of nature is one who, from 
the of beauty, of power, and 
of passion in his own breast, sympa- 
thises with whatever is beautitul, and 
grand, and impassioned in nature, in 
its simple majesty, in its immediate 
appeal to the senses, to the thoughts 
and hearts of a'l men; so that the 
poet of nature, by the truth, and depth, 
and harmony of his mind, may be suid 
to hold communion with the very 
soul of nature ; to be identified with, 
and to foreknow, and to record the 
feelings of all men, at all times and 
places, as they are liable to the same 
impressions ; und to exert the same 
power over the minds of his readers, 
that nature does. He sees things in 
their eternal beauty, for he sees them 
as they are; he feels them in their 
universal interest ; for he feels them 
as they affect the first principles of 
his and our common phature. P 

was not assuredly a poet of this class, 
or in the first rank of it. He saw 
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nature only dressed by art ; he judg. 
ed of beauty by tushion ; he sought 
for truth in the opinions of the world ; 
he judged of the feelings of others by 
his own. The capacious soul of 
Shakespeare had an intuitive and 
mighty sympathy with whatever could 
enter into the heart of man in all pos- 
sible circumstances ; Pope had an ex- 
act knowledge of all that he himself 
loved or hated, wished or wanted. 
Milton has winged his daring flight 
from heaven to earth through chaos 
and old night. Pope’s muse never 
wandered with safety but from his 
library to his grotto, or from his 

otto into his library back again. 
fils mind dwelt with greater pleasure 
on his own gurden, than on the gars 
den ot Eden; he could describe the 
faulticss whole-!ength mirror that re- 
flected his own person better than the 
smooth surface of the lake that reflects 
the face of heaven ; a piece of cut-glass, 
or a pair of peste buckles with more 
brilliance and effect than a thousand 
dew-drops glittering in the sun. He 
would be more delighted with a pa- 
tent lamp than with “the pale refiex 
of Cynthia’s brow,” that fills the skies 
with its soft silent lustre, trembles 
through the cottage casement, and 
cheers the watchful mariner on the 
lonely wave. In short, he was the 

t of | and of polished 
ife. That which was nearest to 
him was the greatest: the fashion 
of the day bore sway in his mind 
over the immutable laws of nature. 
He preferred the artiticial to the 
natural in external objects, because 
he had a_ stronger tellow-feeling 
with the self-love of the muker or 
proprietor of a gew-gaw than adimira- 
tion of that which was interesting to 
all mankind alike. He preferred the 
artificial to the natural in passion, be- 
cause the involuntary and uncalculat- 
ing impulses of the one hurried him 
away with a force and vehemence 
with which he could not grapple 

while he could trifle with the conven- 
tional and superficial modifications of 
mere sentiment at will, lavgh at or 
admire, put them on or off like a mas- 
- rade dress, make much or little of 
them, indulge them for a longer or a 
shorter time as he phased, and be- 
cause, while they amuscd his fan 
and exercised his ingenuity, they ne- 
ver once disturbed his va 


dist nity, his le- 
vity, or indifference. His mind was 


the antithesis of strength and gran- 
deur: its power was the power of in- 
difference. He had none of the in- 
spired raptures of poetry: he was in 

‘try what the sceptic 1s in religion. 
be denied that his chief ex- 
cellence lay more in diminishing than 
in aggrandizing objects,—in checking 
than in encouraging our enthusiasm, 
—in sneering at the extravagancies of 
fancy or passion, instead of giving a 
loose to them,—in describing a row of 
pins and needles rather than the em- 
battled spears of Greeks and Trojans, 
—in penning a lampoon or a com- 
pliment,—and in praising Martha 
Blount ! 

Shakespeare says,— 


‘¢ In fortune’s ray and brightness 

The herd hath more annoyance by the 
brize 

Than by the tyger: But when the splitting 
wind 

Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 

And flies fled under shade, why then 

The thing of courage, 

As roused with rage, with rage doth sym- 
pathize, 

And with an accent tuned i’ th’ self-same 
key, 

Replies to chiding fortune.” 


There is hardly any of this rough 
work in Pope. His muse was on a 
peace establishment, and grew some- 
what effeminate by long ease and in- 
dulgence. He lived in the smiles of 
fortune, and basked in the favour of 
the great. In his smooth and polish- 
ed verse we meet with no prodigies of 
nature, but with miracles of wit ; the 
thunders of his pen are whispered 
flatteries ; his forked lightnings play: 
ful sarcasins; for the “gnarled oak” he 
gives us “ the soft myrtle ;” for rocks, 
and seas, and mountains, artificial 
grass-plats, gravel-walks, and tinkling 
rills ; for earthquakes and tempests, 
the breaking of a flower-pot, or the 
full of a china-jar ; for the tug and 
war of the elements, or the deadly 
strife of the passions, we have 


‘¢ Calm contemplation and poetic ease.” 


Yet within this retired and narrow 
circle, how much, and that how ex- 
quisite, was contained ! What discri- 
mination, what wit, what delicacy, 
what fancy, what lurking spleen, what 
clegance of thought, what refinement 
of sentiment! It is like looking at the 
world through a microscope, where 
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every thing assumes @ new character 
and anew consequence,—w here things 
are seen in their minutest circum- 
stances and slightest shades of difter- 
ence,—where the little becomes gi- 
gantic, the deformed beautiful, and 
the beautiful detormed. The wrong 
end of the magnifier is, to be sure, 
held to every thing ; but still the ex- 
hibition is highly curious, and we 
know not whether to be most pleased 
or surprised, -H. 


AFPAIRS OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


(Concluded from page 8.) 


Tue insurrection of the Spanish co- 
ionists against the mother country 
has been general in other parts of 
South America, as well as in the Ca- 
raccas. ‘l'o the westward, in the king- 
dom ot New Grenada, all attempts to 
control the popular spirit proved com- 
pletely unsuccessful. A massacre, at 
Quito, of many of the principal Creoles, 
by the troops in the service of the vice- 
roy of Lima, excited one universal 
sentiment of indignation among all 
classes, and was the signal for a gene- 
ral conspiracy against the established 
authorities. ‘The viceroy of Santa Fé, 
though he endeavoured to temporize 
with the insurgents, wes deprived of 
all authority ; and, in 1811, a general 
congress was held at Santa Fé de Bo- 
gota, which, although they acknow- 

edged Ferdinand VII., abjured all 
the provisional govermnents which 
had been estsblished in Spain. The 
assembling of this congress, however, 
although they issued a formal acknow- 
ledgment of Ferdinand VII., was evi- 
dently a step to the abolition of his 
dominion over the country ; for it was 
not to be imagined that the colonists, 
having succeeded in establishing a re- 
presentative body on the ruins of the 
old authorities, would any longer sub- 
mit to the government of the royal 
agents. The power, being once secur- 
ed of regulating their own affairs, the 
inclination would soon arise to exer- 
cise this important privilege. 

Of the proceedings which have taken 
place in Peru, we are but imperfectly 
informed. In that kingdom, as far as 
we can learn, the royal authority docs 
Not a to have shaken, and 
troops have even been occasionally de- 
tached by the viceroy, to qu-ll the 
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more disturbed provinces. But, in the 
extensive viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
the revolution has taken a decided 
course ; and this vast country, accord- 
ing to all appearances, seems for ever 
detached from the dominion of the 
mother-country. Not only has the 
independent party succeeded in esta- 
blishing their authority in this pro- 
vince, but they have been enabled to 
send troops against the royal forces in 
Chili and Peru, which, according to 
the last accounts, had been routed and 
dispersed, and the whole country de- 
livered from the bondage with which 
it was threatened. 

The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
over the principal part of which the 
independent jurisdiction of the new 
government now extends, stretches in 
a direct line from Cape Lobos, which 
may be taken as its southern boun- 
dary, to the farthest northern settle- 
ments in Paraguay, upwards of 1600 
miles, and from Cape St Anthony at 
the mouth of the Plata, to the ridge 
of mountains that rate it from 
Chili, nearly 1000 miles in breadth. 
By the union to it of the a of 
Chae and Chiquito, it forms an ex- 
tensive country, extending through 
all the variety of climates to be found 
in 26 degrees of latitude. Its general 
boundaries are Amazonia, or the 
country of those independent Indians 
who wander near the river of Amazons, 
and its tributary streams, on the 
north ; on the cast Brazil, and the 
Atlantic Ocean; Patagonia on the 
south ; and Chili and Peru on the 
west. 

The provinces of which this vice- 
royalty is composed are, 1, Buenos 
Ayres, or Rio de Ja Plata, of which 
the chief towns are, Buenos Ayres, 
the copital, situeted in lat. 34° 35’ S. 
and long. 57° 24’ W. and containing 
40,000 inhabitants, Santa Fe, Monte 
Video, and Maldonado, on the op- 
posite shores of the river; 2. Para- 
guay, the chief town of which is As- 
sumption, situated in lat. 24° 47'S. 
end long. 59° 35’ W.; 3.'Tucuman, 
of which the chief town is San Jago 
del Estero, situated in lat. 27° 40’, and 
long. 65, and Cordova; 4. Los Char- 
cas or Potosi, formerly belonging to 
Peru, comprehending the towns of 
La Plata, situated in lat. 19° 33’ S. 
and long. 95° 30’ W. ; 5. Chiquito, or 
Cuyo, formerly part of Chili. 

is vast country forms a compact 
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body of land, nearly square, and ge- 
neraily level, of which the two great 
chains of mountains, called Cordille- 
ras, the one on the side of Brazil, and 
the other on that of Peru, form the 
eastern and western boundaries. To- 
wards the north a considerable tract 
of mountainous country, branching 
from both those ranges, gives rise to 
the numerous streams that flow in 
every direction, to join the great bo- 
dies of water which pour through the 
country from regions yet imperiectly 
kuown; whilst descending by gradual 
slopes, the western and southern parts 
run into extensive, and, in some places, 
marshy plains, to the foot of the 
Cordillera of Chili. The Plata is the 
reat river by which this country is 
Chiefly drained of its waters. This 
river runs through the centre of the 
continent, in a direction nearly from 
N. to S., and receives from the E. the 
two great rivers, the Parana and the 
Uruguey, which are formed by the 
conjunction of numerous tributary 
streams ; and from the west, it receives 
the Pilcomayo, the Vermeio, and the 
Salado, which flow down the eastern 
declivity of the Andes. ‘Lhe greater 
part ot the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres forms one vast plain, of which 
the uniformity is scarcely ever inter- 
rupted by the most inconsiderable 
eiminence,—and it has been calculated 
by burometrical observation, that the 
great river Paraguay, in its progress 
southward, does not tall above one 
toot in perpendicular height during 
a space ot between 300 and 400 miles. 
The plains of 'Tucuman and the Gran 
Chaco, to the west of the Paraguay, 
ure in general elevated and dry; 
though they are traversed by nume- 
rous rivers, and incommoded by 
marshes near the Paraguay. They 
are skirted by forests of a grandeur 
and antiquity seldom equalled, and 
these abound in all the wild animals 
of the country. From the banks of 
the Plata to Chili, also immense plains 
extend, which claim particular atten- 
tion. ‘“* They present,” (says Wil- 
cocke in his interesting account of this 
country,) “ a sea of waving grass, ex- 
tending for nine hundred miles, with 
very few interruptions of wood or e- 
minence. The succulent and nutri- 
tive herbage of this tract affords pas- 
ture to those innumerable herds of 
cattle that rove unowned and unva- 


lued over a great portion of South A- 
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merica, and whose hides and tallow a- 
lone are occusionally sought after by 
the Spanish hunters, and form a prin- 
cipal article of the trade of Buenos 


Ayres. Wild horses, the progeny of 
those imported by the Spamiards, like- 
wise abound in these natural meads, 
They wander trom piace to place a- 
gainst the current of the winds ; and 
a traveller has stated, that they are in 
such numbers, that, being in those 
plains for the space of three weeks, he 
was continually surrounded by them. 
Sometimes they passed by, in thick 
troops, ou full speed, for two or three 
hours together, during which time, 
he says, it was with great difficulty 
that the party preserved themselves 
trom being run over and trampled to 
pieces. At other times, however, the 
same country has been passed over, 
and no horses have been seen.” 

These plains are called Pampas by 
the Spaniards, and they are haunted 
by tribes of Indians, who frequently 
rush upon the unwary traveller. ‘There 
is a route from Buenos Ayres to Chili 
across these descrt plains, on which 
no stations have been established for 
the accommodation or pretection of 
travellers. Across this pathless ex- 

anse, the road is frequently pursued 
y means of the compass, as there cx- 
ist no traces by which it can be dis- 
covered. The mode of travelling is 
thus described by Wilcocke. “ ‘They 
travel in covered carts or caravans, 
made almost as commodiousas 2 house, 
with doors to shut, and windows on 
each side. Matrasses are laid out on 
the floor, on which the passengers 
sleep for the greatest part of the jour- 
ney. ‘The caravans are drawn by 
oxen, and are accompanied by bag- 
gageshorses and mules. ‘They set out 
in the afternoon, two hours before 
sunset, travelling all night and till an 
hour aftcr sunrise in the morning ; 
they then rest, and partake of’ the pro- 
visions brought with them, or taken 
in hunting whilst on the journey ; 
for those who are dis for the 
chase take horses and dogs with them 
for the pu . Travelling in this 
manner, and at so easy a rate, may 
perhaps be considered as making the 
expedition a pleasant journey ; but 
several jnconveniences are enumerated, 
that abate the pleasure, and sometimes 
convert it into pain. Besides the a 
rehension of a ise from the wild 
ndians, the excessive heats that pre= 
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vail during the middle of the day, 
when they have no other sh.lter from 
the sun than whut the caravan affords, 
are the most complained of. Want of 
water is another evil; none is some- 
times to be met with for several days’ 
journey ; travellers, therefore, are ob- 
liged to carry a supply of water with 
them, both for themselves and for 
their cattle ; and when this happens 
to be spent, they must suffer great 
distress, unless they are fortunately 
relieved by a shower of rain. Again, 
when it does rain, it falls generally in 
excessive quantities, against which the 
caravans are seldom a sufficient shel- 
ter. The westerly winds, too, that 
prevail in the Pampas, and descend 
irom the high mountains of the Cor- 
dillera, not meeting with any thing to 
check their impetuosity, acquire an in- 
conceivable degree of fury, and are, of 
course, a source of inconvenience and 
of danger to travellers, as well as on 
their arrival at the opening of the Pla- 
ta, of dismay to navigators, and of 
terror to the inhabitants of its shores.” 

A road has been established from 
Buenos Ayres to Lima in Peru, which 
is much more frequented than the 
other, being more commodious, and 
free from danger, as there are no 
wild or unsubdued tribes of In- 
dians that now inhabit its track. In 
1748, regular stages were fixed all the 
way, and post-houses were erected, 
at which relays of carriages and horses 
are provided This road from Buenos 
Ayres to Potosi is 1617 miles. and 
from Potosi to Lima it is 1215 miles 
more, making altogether 2832 miles. 
A complete itinerary of this lon; jour- 
ney has been published by Helms, the 
German mineralogist, by whom it was 
travelled, and who describes the hard- 
ships which he suffered in travel- 
ling it as extreme. The road pas- 
ses over the highest ridges of the 
Andes, and the traveller not only 
suffers fatigue and danger from the 
rugged and ‘mpracticable nature of the 
country, but he is exposed to the ut- 
termost extremes of opposite climates 
during his tedious journey; at one 
time sinking under the scorching heats 
of the unsheltered plains, and at other 
times shivering amid the everlasting 
ice and snow of the highest Andes. 
On this road, according to the last ac- 
counts, the government of Buenos 
Ayres had pushed their militar y posts 
as far as the district of Peto.t, which 
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is among the ridges of the Andes. An 
action took place in this country, in 
which the royalists were defeated ; 
and it was calculated, that the posses- 
sion of the mining country would be 
among the fruits of this victory. It 
seems impossible, however, that any 
body of men can ever hope to pene- 
trate by this dreadful country into 
Peru ; but, as the independent troops, 
who have taken possession of Chili, 
are already across the Andes, they 
may march northward along the plans 
to the west of those mountains, and 
by this means gain access to Peru, 
provided they have a force sufficient 
to withstand the royal armies which 
the viceroy would assemble tor the de- 
fence of this important country. Of 
the means, resources, and plans of the 
diffrent parties in this remote quar- 
ter, we are, however, but very imper- 
feculy informed, and it is, therefore, 
useless to speculate farther, when all 
the necessary data are wanting for 
forming any correct judgment. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD CHURCH 
RECORD. 


Tue following is a sample of some 
curious extracts from old parish re- 
cords, which have been sent us by se- 
veral respectable correspondents, and 
which we propose, as occasion serves, 
to communicate to our readers. The 
po delusion of Janet Fraser may 

> easily matched in our own days ; 
but her examination is curious, as 
shewing the spirit of those times. The 
superstition of the Dow Loch is more 
remarkable, particularly in what re~ 
lates to the enchanted cattle, suppos- 
ed to inhabit it, as mentioned in the 
note. A similar superstition is connect- 
ed with several remote lakes in Scot- 
land, and would seem to have been 
derived from our German or Norwe- 
gian ancestors; at least a very ro- 
mantic legend, of this description, 
which we have seen in an Icelandic 
Saga, translated by Mr Walter Scott, 
and published in the “‘ Illustrations of 
Northern Antiquities,” appears to fa- 
vour such a supposition. 


* July 22, 1691.—Janet Fraser in 
C——, one who, us the Presbytery is 
surely informed, pretended to a spirit 
of prophesic and the revelation of 
things to come, and of whom it is re- 


ported that she is a person who has a 
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compact with the devil, being cited by 
the kirk-officer to the Presbytery, 
called, and compearing, was examined 
anent her prophesing, and having a 
compact with the devil, &c. whereup- 
on she confesses that she pretended to 
prophesing and seeing of visions, and 
that she had sinned greatly in being 
deluded by Satan causing her prophe- 
sic and see things future. 

“A written book, containing her 
pretended prophesies, being given up 
to the Presbytery, they appoint two 
of their number to revise and examine 
the same.” 

“Sep. 9.—Janet Fraser this day 
ealled, being still cited apud acta, and 
again examined anent several things, 
and, in fine, she confesses ler being 

ssessed with some evil spirit, desir- 
ing the ministers and all others would 
eommiserate her miserable and delud- 
ed condition, and would intreat God, 
by earnest prayer, that she might see 
the evil of her ways, and may obtain 
repentance unto life. Whereupon the 
Presbytery delays her and the witnes- 
ses until there be a fixed minister in 
the parish, remitting the whole affair to 
that session, that they may find out 
more of the bruta anent her, and may 
give the Presbytery more light there- 
anent.” 

*“ October 9, 1695.—The Presby- 
tery being informed there is a loch 
within Penpont parish, called the Dow 
Loch, to which people, according to an 
old custom, superstitiously resort, 
bringing thither and leaving, if upon 
the account of some sick person, some 
piece of money from them, or some of 
their body cloths, and, if upon the ac- 
count of some disease upon beasts, 
something wherewith they used to be 
tied ; which being done, they carried 
them some quantitie of the water, 
without speaking a word, or setting it 
down all the way as they go, judging, 
if they unluckily speak or set it down, 
that it has lost its virtue, and that, 
being — carried home, as said is, 
it is an sctual and present remedy 
for the health and recovery of what- 
somever disease in either man or 
beast ; do refer the same to the en- 
suing Synod for advice. 

November 6.—The Presbytery 
having consulted the Synod anent the 
Dow Loch, was advised to proceed a- 
guinst those that so superstitiously tra- 
velled thither as charmers. In order 
to the following of which advice, the 


Presbytery resolves to frame an act a. 
gainst all such, to be publicly read in 
their respective congregations, but, 
upon several reasons, they delay the 
updrawing of it as yet. 

May 15, 1696.—The moderator 
is appointed to draw up the formula 
of an act against the superstitiously 
going to the Dow Loch, to be given 
in to the next Presbytery, that, being 
approven of, it ma ublickly read 
in each church within the Presbytery, 
in regard the Presbytery understan 
that many are now thronging to it. 

« June 10, 1696.—The formula of 
an act against superstitiously going to 
the Dow Loch being given in by the 
moderator, according to appointment, 
was read and approven of, whereof all 
the brethren are to take copies, and 
read them publickly from their pul- 
the next presbytery 
ay. 


* Tradition reports, that beautiful black 
cattle were occasionally seen, by some high- 
ly-favoured individuals, grazing on a par- 
ticular spot adjoining to the Dow (or 
Black) Loch, but as soon as observed by 
human eyes, they plunged again into the 
watery element, and were supposed to be- 
long to the Fairies, or ‘* Good neighbours,” 
of the invisible world. This loch is now 
altogether grown up, except a very deep 
pool of about thirty yards diameter, in the 
middle of a morass. 

Mr Hogg, in his Mountain Bard, p. 94, 
after mentioning the prevalence of a super- 
stitious belief among the Highlanders in a 
spectre called The Water Horse,adds, that, 
in former times, an imaginary being, of a 
similar description, known by the name of 
the Water Cow, was sup to haunt St 
Mary's Loch at the head of the Yarrow. 
This spectre, though somewhat less terrible 
and malevolent than the Water Horse, yet, 
like him, possessed the rare slight of turn- 
ing herself into whatever shape she pleased, 
and was likewise fond of inveigling people 
into the lake to drown them. The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the many fabulous 
stories related of her. ‘ A farmer of 
Bourhope once got a breed of her, 
which he kept for many years, until they 
multiplied exceedingly ; and he never 
had any cattle throve so well, until once, 
on some outrage or disrespect on the 
farmer's part towards them, the old dam 
came out of the lake one pleasant March 
such a roar, that 
surro ills shook again ; whi 
her progeny, nineteen in somber 
her all quietly into the lochy and were 
hever more seen.” 
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SCOTTISH ZOOLOGY.—No. 1. 


Tue science of zoology presents an 
extensive ficld of observation to the 
inquisitive mind. It makes us ac- 
quainted with the forms, the omans, 
and the functionsof animals ; points out 
to us those instincts which fit them 
for acting a part in the great polity 
of nature; and unfolds to us the laws 
which regulate their distribution 
over the different countries of the 
wlobe. It enables us to extend our 
dominion over the beings which sur- 
round us, by teaching us how to re- 
duce from a wild to a domestic state, 
the useful animals of our own coun- 
try, and how to translate the exotic 
species which might be rendered sub- 
servient to our agricultural or com- 
mercial prosperity. But, with all the 
numerous attractions whieh this sci- 
ence presents, it has hitherto failed to 
excite so much interest in this part 
of’ the island as might have been ex- 
pected. Few descriptive catalogues 
have been published of our native 
animals, so that we are but imper- 
tectly acquainted with the number or 
the distribution of the species; and 
few attempts have been made to col- 
lect all the information on the sub- 
ject, dispersed in the writings of dif- 
ferent authors. It is our intention at 
present to enumerate the different 
naturalists who have contributed to 
the progress of Caledonian zoology, 
and to point out the various ors 
which they have published connect- 
ed with the subject. 

The first author who contributed 
to illustrate the. zoology of Scotland 
was Joun Lesiey, Bishop of Ross. 
In his well-known work, “ De Ori- 
gine, Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Sco- 
torum,” (Rome, 1578,) he devotes 
the first book to topographical inquir- 
ies, and, at the same time, enumerates 
a great number of our native quadru- 
peds and birds. Several species, which, 
in his day, appear to have been na- 
tives of the country, haye been since 
extirpated, as the wild cattle, wolf, 
and capercailzie, so that the notices 
which he gives respecting these are 
highly interesting. From the brief 
manner in which he treats the sub- 
ject, it is difficult, in some cases, to 
the species to which he re- 


Upwards of a hundred elap- 


sed, after the appearance of this work 
VOL. Il, 
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of Bishop Lesley’s, during which no 
advances seem to have been made in 
the science in this country, or at least 
no publication appeared. At last, an 
author arose, every way qualified 
for illustrating the subject, int whose 
writings on the Scottish animals still 
stand unrivalled. The reader will at 
at once perceive that we allude to our 
illustrious countryman, Sir Rowert 
This and intel- 
ligent naturalist collected, for many 
years, the different productions of this 
country, and bequeathed his museum 
to the University of Edinburgh. The 
catalogue of this museum, which he 
published under the title, “ Aucta- 
rium Balfouriani e Musxo 
Sibbaldiano,” (Edin. 1694,) enables us 
to form some conception of the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with the na- 
tural history of this country. But, the 
work which has secured for its author 
the greatest share of'reputation, is the 
Scotia Illustrata,” 1684 ;) 
in which he enumerates all the ani- 
mals which he considered us natives 
of Scotland. It was his intention to 
have given more extended descrip- 
tions of the species, as we find fre- 
uent reference toa second volume of 
the “Scotia Iustrata,” which, though 
perhaps prepared by the author, ne- 
ver was published. He, however, ful- 
filled his purpose with regard to the 
cetaceous animals ; and in his “‘ Pha- 
laenologia Nova” (Edin. 1692) gave 
excellent descriptions of the different 
kinds of whales which had been found 
in the Scottish seas, accompanied with 
tolerably exact figures. He appears 
likewise to have prepared a work on 
the molluscous and crustaceous ani- 
mals, under the title, “ Observationes 
de Aquatilibus Scotie,” to which he 
frequently refers in the “ Aucta- 
rium.” ‘This work, we fear, has been 
lost. In his topographical publica- 
tions, particularly his “‘ History of 
Fife and Kinross,” (Edin. 1710,) he 
added several new species to his list. 
Upon a review of the labours of this 
great man, we may justly style him 
the Father of Scottish Zoology. He 
could derive but little assistance from 
the labours of his predecessors, and 
few have followed in the same career 
with 1 success. 
Pennant, the celebrated natural- 
ist and traveller, in the course of his 
journeys through Scotland and the 
Hebrides, collected many new facts 
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illustrative of our native zoology, and 
communicated the result of his la- 
hours in the “ Sketch of Caledonian 
Zoology,” prefixed to the “ Flora 
Scotica of Lightfoot,” (London, 1792.) 
This sketch, which wes composed a- 
bout the year 1777, contains a very 
complete catalorue of our native qua- 
drupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, and 
crustaceous animals. In this cata- 
logue he omits some of the animals 
which Sibbald had described, but he 
makes up the deficiency by the addi- 
tion of several species which had not 
been previously observed as natives. 

About the year 1790, the publica- 
tion of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland commenced.» ‘This great na- 
tional work, besides the vast body of 
information, with regard to our popu 
lation, agriculture, and commerce, 
contains many observations illustra- 
tive of the manners and distribution 
of our native animals, which are not 
to be found in the writings of Sibbald 
or Pennant. 

late Dr Waker, Professor of 
Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh, devoted the greater 
part of a long life to the investization 
of the natural history of Scotland. 
‘Yhe materials which he collected 
were valuable, and his observations 
numerous ; but his cabinet of objects 
in zoology has unaccountably been .sut- 
fered to remain for years in one of the 
low damp rooms of the old college, and 
his manuscripts, many of which were 
revised by himself, have, in a great 
measure, been withheld from the pub- 
lic. Those which were published in 
three volumes in 1808, met with a 
very favourable reception. In the 
** Economical History of the Hebri- 
des,” (2 vols.) many interesting re- 
marks may be tound on the character 
of our domestic animals; and in the 
volume, containing ‘ Essays on Na- 
tural History and Rural kconomy,” 
besides many valuable descriptions of 
particular species, there is a very ac- 
curate list of the mammiferous ani- 
mals of Scotland. This list is great- 
ly superior to those of Sibbald and 
Pennant, since there are attached to 
the Linnean name of each species its 
specific character, provincial appella- 
tons, and physical and geographical 
cistribution. How invaluable such a 
ee ee all the other classes of 


Jn the year 1808, the Wernerian 
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Natural History Society of Edinburgh 
began to hold its meetings, and in 
181] was published the first volume 
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of its Memoirs. In these memoirs 
there are some valuable papers illus- 
tratiye of the zoology ot Scotland, by 
different members of that useful as- 
sociation. ‘These contain descriptions 
of a greater number of new species 
belonging to the different classes, than 
have been added to the Scottish Fauna 
since the days of Sibbald. 

In the British Zoology, frequent re- 
ferences are made to the authority of 
the Reverend GrorGr Low, minister 
of Birsa, in Orkney, a naturalist who 
had communicated many important 
remarks to Mr Pennant. At the sug- 
gestion of the latter gentleman, Mr 
Low, in the year 1774, composed a 
Fauna Orcadensis. Some time after 
his death, which took place in 1795, 
the late Dr Barry, when composing 
his History of Orkney, obtained the 
manuscript, and inserted the whole 
in that work, without acknowledging 
the source of his information. ‘This 
manuscript at length fell into the 
hands of Dr W. E. Lracn, of the 
British Museum, and was published 
by Constable and Co, in 1813. Mr 
Low enumerates all the species of 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
natives of the islands of Orkney, and, 
in many instances, gives very correct 
descriptions of their external charac- 
ters. 

Besides these publications, which 
may be considered as containing the 
principal facts relative to. the number 
and systematic arrangement of the 
animals of Scotland, there are many 
important observations dispersed in 
local histories and tours. ‘The writ- 
ings of Martin, Wallace, Ure, Cordi- 
ner, and Neill, are chiefly alluded to ; 
and to these may be added the Scots 
Magazine, a work in which may be 
found many important observations 
on our native animals, chiefly in the 
papers styled Monthly Memoranda. — 

From the preceding observations it 
appears, that no complete list of our 
native animals has been published 
since the days of Sir Robert Sibbald. 
The additions, however, which have 
since been made to the species im the 
different classes are numerous, and it 
would be desirable to have a new list, 
including all these discoveries, andat- 
ranged aecording to the modern prin- 
ciples of the science. ‘This desiderte 
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tum we propose to supply in a series 
of communications to this Miscellany. 
The materials will be in part derived 
from the authors whom we have now 
enumerated, and from original mate- 
rials, collected in the course of our 
own observations. But as a list of 
names merely would be of no use to 
the general reader, and would leave 
the naturalist in many cases in doubt 
with regard to the species referred to, 
in consequence of the numerous syno- 
nyms with which the science is bur- 
dened, we shall imitate the example 
of Dr Walker, (in his Mammalia Sco- 
tica, Essays, page 471,) and not only 
give the trivial name, but the specific 
character, synonyms, and physical 
and geographical distribution of each 
species. J. 
Manse of Flisk, 13th Jan. 1818, 


THE BOHEMIAN, 


* Train'd, but yet savage, in her speaking 
face 
He mark’d the features of her vagrant 
race.”"— 
‘6 Seeking their futc, to her the simple run, 
To her the guilty, theirs awhile to 


shun.” — 
% Tracing the lines of life, assumed thro’ 
years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood 
wears.”” 
CRABBE, 
MR EDITOR, 


Tne ingenious author of Waverley 
has—by means of the Astrologer— 
excited much curiosity and inquiry, 
relative to the history and habits of 
that acute, but om and solitary 
— sometimes styled Bohemians, 

ut more familiarly “‘ the Gypsies ;” 
and as I am inclined to think that, 
notwithstanding the rich humour of 
Edie Ochiltree, and the rare eccentri- 
city of Nicol Jarvie, the foreground 
of the pictures of this great artist is 
still pre-eminently maintained by 
Meg Merrilies, I am induced to send 
you a notice of a personage somewhat 
of her cast, which I lately met with 
in a collection of “ interesting anec- 
dotes,” published a few years ago on 
the Continent, but which I have not 
hitherto seen in an English dress. 
Perhaps this account of a Bohemian 
tortuneteller, of no ordinary talent and 
address, may prove not altogether un- 
acceptable to such of your readers as 
love romantic adventure. 
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The “ anecdote” is described as 
recounted, in the following terms, to 
a circle of friends, by a retired officer 
of rank and family, who, like Othello, 
when ‘‘ questioned of the story of his 
life,”’ was wont to charm the ear 
with “ moving accidents by flood and 
field.” 

“In the spring of the year 1788, 
I departed trom Miclosvar, in ‘lran- 
sylvania, with some recruits for my 
regiment, the hussars of Czekler, then 
stationed in the vicinity of Orsova in 
Hungary. In a village near the army, 
there dwelt a Bohemian, of singular 
and imposing appearance, who osten- 
sibly conducted the trade of a victual- 
ler, but was much consulted in pri- 
vate as a fortuneteller. My raw sol- 
diers,—a very superstitious set,—be- 
sought her to reveal their destinies ; 
and while I ridiculed their motives, 1 
gaily presented my hand to the pro- 
phetess. ‘* The twentieth duy of the 
month of August,” said she to me, with 
a very significant air, without adding 
another syllable. I pressed for an ex- 
planation, but she only repeated the 
same words with the seme marked 
gesture ; and when I went away, she 
called atter me “ the twentieth of Au- 
gust.” It may easily be conceived, 
that this date remained fixed in my 
memory. 

** We joined the army, and partook 
of its dangers and fatigues. In this 
war the Turks made no prisoners. 
Their commanders put the price of a 
ducat on our heads, and Janizaries 
and Spahis were equally emulous to 
merit the reward. This measure was 
particularly fatal to our outposts ; 
scarcely a night passed without the 
Turks coming in search of ducats ; 
their were conducted with 
so much secresy, promptitude, and 
intelligence, that they seldom tailed ; 
and often at break of day, a part of 
our camp was guarded only by lifeless 
trunks. 

** The Prince of Cobourg imagined 
that, by sending strong piquets of ca- 
valry »eyond the chain of sentinels, 
he might protect them. These night- 

ards consisted of from one to two 

undred troopers; but the Turkish 
generals, irritated that their men 
should be disturbed in their lucrative 
traffic, dispatched more numerous bo- 
dies against our detachments, by which - 
means a still greater profit was reap- 
ed ; and this service on our part be- 
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came so fatal, that when an officer was 
appointed to the command, he arrang- 
ed his affairs previous to setting out. 

“Things continued thus until the 
month of August. Some skirmishing 
occurred, without changing the posi- 
tions of the armies ; but there was no 
prospect of a general engagement. 
About a week before the twentieth, 
the Bohemian, from whom I had oc- 
casionally purchased supplies, appear- 
ed before me. She entered my tent, 
and requested I would bequeath her 
a legacy, in the event of my death 
happening on the day which she had 
pointed out as the completion of my 
destiny. She even offered to make 
me a present of a hamper of Tokay, it 
her prediction failed. This wine was 
very rareand precious. ‘The fortune- 
teller seemed to me bereft of under- 
standing. In the situation I was 
placed in, a proximate death was not 
unprobable, but I had no reason to 
apprehend it precisely on the twen- 
ticth. I agreed, however, to pledge 
two chargers and fifty ducats against 
the Tokay ; and the paymaster ef the 
regiment, not without laughter, re- 
duced the wager into writing. 

“« The twentieth of August arrived ; 
and it happened to be our turn to 
provide the piquet ; two of my com- 
rades, however, had to take the com- 
mand before it fell tome. The even- 
ing advaneed, and the hussars were 
mounted and ready to march, when 
the surgeon arrived to announce the 
sudden and dangerous illness of the 
officer ou duty; he, who succeeded 
the invalid, and was immediately a- 
bove me, received orders to replace 
him ; he hastily armed himself and 
joined the re te ; but his horse, 
which was uncommonly geutle and 
docile, reared of a sudden, plunged 
incessantly, and dismounted his mas- 
ter, who, in falling, fractured his leg. 
Behold my time come ; and I depart- 
ed ; but, I must candidly confess, not 
in my usual spirits. 

** 1 commanded 80 men, who were 
joined by 120 from another regiment. 
Our position was nearly a mile in 
advance of the left wing, and, as we 
were protected by a deep and exten- 
sive morass, covered with lofty reeds, 
we did not consider videttes necessary, 
No one, however, quitted his saddle, 


.and the orders were, to remain til] 


morning, sword in hand, and cara 
bines loaded. All continued pro~ 
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foundly tranquil for an hour and three 
quarters, when an approaching noise 
was heard, and in an instant, amidst 
loud shouts of Alla, Alla, our front 
rank was charged and overthrown, 
partly by the fire, partly by the shock, 
of 700 or 800 Turks. An equal num. 
ber of the enemy were dismounted by 
their own impetuosity and our cara- 
bines ; but they were a ace 
quainted with the ground, and we 
were thrown into disorder, surround- 
ed, and defeated. I received many 
wounds, and my charger fell under 
me, fixing my right leg immoveably 
to this field of blood, where, all around, 
scenes of the most savage butchery 
were partially revealed by the appal- 
ling and momentary illumination ot’ 
the fire-arms. Our troops fought with 
the courage of despair; while the 
Turks, superior in number, and sti- 
mulated by opium, made a horrible 
slaughter ; and in a little space not a 
single Austrian remained capable of 
resistance. Such was the twentieth of 
August. 

conguerors, having seized 
the horses, se were still fit for 
service, and pillaged the dead and dy- 
ing, finally began to cut off the heads, 
and place them in sacks which they 
had brought fer the purpose. ‘The 
corps of Czekler had ample means to 
know the ferocious disposition of the 
enemy, and my situation was conse- 
quently not very enviable, especially 
as I heard them urging dispatch, lest 
succour should arrive, and that the 
night's work ought to produce two 
hundred ducats,—so very accurate was 
their information. - a 

“ In the meantime, they passed a 
repassed over me; and, hile legs, 
arms, and bullets, flew around, my 
horse received another wound, and his 
convulsive struggles enabled me to 
extricate my leg. I instantly arose, 
and resolved to throw myself into the 
morass, in the hope of being sheltered 
among the reeds. I had observed se~ 
veral of our people make the attempt 
unsuccessfully, but the firing had, in 
a great measure, ceased, and the darke 
hess gave me confidence. Although 
the distance was trifling, the danger of 
being whelmed in the waters was ime 
minent ; nevertheless, I sprung over 
men and horses, and overthrew more 
than one Turk who attempted. to eut 
me down. My good star, and my agi* 
lity, enabled me to attain’the moras 
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into which I only ventured to the 
depth of my knee, crouching as I ad- 
vanced among the reeds, until fa- 
tigue compelled me to pause, when I 
heard an exclamation that ‘ an Infidel 
had escaped,—let us seek him.’ 
Other voices replied, ‘ that cannot be 
ventured on in the morass. I know 
not if the attempt was made, as loss 
ot blood, extreme weakness, and in- 
tense anxiety, produced a faintishness 
which lasted several hours ; and when 
I recovered my senses, it was broad 
day-light. 

‘1 was buried in the mud to tlre 
middle; my hair rose erect at the 
horrible images of the night, and the 
twentieth of August was one of my 
tirst thoughts. I counted my wounds, 
to the number of eight, but none ap- 
peared dangerous, as they were chief- 
ly sabre cuts on my arms and body. 
‘The evenings of autumn in that coun- 
try are very chill; I had, therefore, 
worn a thick pelisse, which had ma- 
terially protected me; at the same 
time, I was very feeble. 

** I listened to ascertain if the ene- 
my had departed, but nothing came 
o'er the ear but the groans of the 
wounded horses. As to the riders, 
the ‘Turks had rendered them quiet 
enough. 

“*] exerted myself to get out of 
my place of concealment, which I ac- 
complished in about an hour, the 
traces which I had left among the 
reeds forming a safe guide ; but, al- 
though this sanguinary warfare had 
peculiarly hardened the feelings, still 
in my lonely and defenceless state, I 
could not subdue a movement of ap- 
when I first advanced 
rom this asylum. My regards were 
naturally and immediately attracted 
to the scene of massacre, where, of 
all my comrades, I singly stood in 
safety. But how shall I describe tlre 
horror and alarm of' finding myself, at 
the very moment of supposed emanci- 
patents rudely seized bythe arm. On 

ooking up, I saw an Arnaut of gigan- 
tic stature, armed to the teeth, who 
had returned to examine if there was 
yet any oe plunder. Never 
was hope so bitterly disappointed. I 
addressed him in the Turkish lan- 
guage, “* Take my watch,—my purse, 
—my uniform, but do not kill me.” 
** All these,” he replied, “are mine ; 
and, what is more, thyhead ;” and 
he deliberately began to unfusten the 
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chin-piece of my Hussar cap. I was 
without arms, incapable of defending 
myselt, and, on the slightest resist- 
ance, he threatened to bury his sabre 
in my breast; yet I clung to his 
waist, while he was employed in 
baring my neck, and continued to 
supplicate his compassion. ‘‘ My fa- 
mily is rich,—make me your prison- 
er,—you shal] have a large ransom.” 
“That would take too much time,” 
he rejoined, ‘‘ keep thyself quiet ; all 
will soon be over ;” and he had now 
drawn the breast-pin from my shirt 
Still I held him embraced ; and, whe- 
ther he was proudly confident in his 
superior strength and the advantage 
of his arms, or that a fleeting remnant 
of’ pity had for an instant weighed on 
his heart, which the avail of a single 
ducat soon outbalanced, he did not 
seem to notice my actions. Just, 
however, as he took out the breast- 
pin, I felt something heavy near his 
waist ; it was a steel hammer, occa- 
sionally used instead of the battle-axe 
in close combat. Already he held up 
my head with one hand, brandishing 
his enormous sabre with the other, 
coolly repeating, ‘‘ kcep thyself quiet, 
that I may cut it off the more easily 
for thee.” Assuredly these were the 
last words I should ever have heard, 
but that nature, revolted at such a 
death with so irresistible an impulse, 
that, in the same moment, I sprung 
from his grasp, tore the hammer from 
his girdle, and dashed it, with my 
whole strength, full in his face. The 
attack was unexpected,—the weapon 
was massive,—the blow did not fail, 
and it was repeated with almost in- 
credible celerity. ‘The Arnaut reeled 
and fell, and his sabre escaped from 
his relaxed hold; I seized it, and I 
need scarcely add, plunged it repeat- 
edly into his body. 

On recovering my breath, I made 
to the outposts, directed by the glitter 
of their arms in the sun; but all fled 
from me as a spectre ; and I was the 
same day seized with a high fever, 
and carried to the hospital. 

** At the expiration of six weeks I 
recovered both of the fever and my 
wounds, and returned to the camp. 
On my arrival, the Bohemian brought 
me the Tokay, and I learnt from my 
companions, that, during my confine- 
ment, this extraordinary woman, by 
her predictions, which were in 
every instance accomplished te the 
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very letter, had acquired paramount 
influence, obtained many legacies, and 
was universally consulted as to the de- 
crees of fate. This was very strange. 

“* At length two deserters came over 
from the enemy, and recognized our 
fortuneteller as well known in the 
camp of the Turks, to whom, they 
said, by means of nocturnal visits, 
she had communicated our move- 
ments and intentions. This also 
created much astonishment, as she had 
often been of important service to us, 
and we had wondered at the address 
and ability with which she had exe- 
cuted the most perilous commissions. 
But the deserters persisted in their evi- 
dence ; they had trequently been pre- 
sent when she communicated our po- 
sitions and strength,—betrayed our 
plans,—and_ enabled the enemy to 
succeed in their attacks. The events 
which had actually happened afforded 
strong presumptions against her ; and 
a Turkish cypher, which served as a 
passport, being found in her posses- 
sion, rendered her death indispen- 
sable. 

** T then urged the Bohemian as to 
her predictions, and she avowed, in 
general, that, by acting alternately as 
a spy for each party, she had obtained 
double emolument, with complete 
yersonal security. By this means she 
earnt the secret plans of both ; and 
she knew precisely what was to be at- 
tempted by either. Those who con- 
sulted her on their destiny confided 
to her all the dangers they were to 
encounter. ‘The most secret projects 
were thus revealed to her in detail. 
Her calculation was almost always a 
demonstration ; and sometimes, where 
she did not possess these advantages, 
chance betriended her. 

‘*In my particular instance, she 
was desirous to impress an irresistible 
belief in her unerring knowledge. I 
was selected as a striking example of 
her skill ; and, by fixing my fate at a 
remote period, and in utter disregard 
of all ordinary hazards, even of the 
immediate and constant skirmishes of 
the cavalry, the hair-breadth scapes 
which, in my situation, were an every- 
day occurrence, she trusted to obtain 
unbounded confidence. 

** From Aer information, our centi- 
nels were cut off, and our piquets 
overthrown ; but the attacks upon 
our night guards were arranged so as 
to suit her predictions, and especially 


that, on the near es of the 
twentieth of August, the Hussars of 
Cackler might be on duty. From 
constant intercourse with the officers, 
she knew that two of my comrades 
preceded me in command, To the 
one she sold drugged wine, and he 
was taken dangerously ill; and, just 
as the other had mounted, she con- 
trived to thrust burning tinder into 
the nostrils of his charger.” D. 


STRICTURES ON “* OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS.” 


MR EDITOR, 

Tux ‘* Observations on the Natu- 
ral History of Birds,” which appear- 
ed in your Miscellany in September 
last, having failed to draw forth the 
opinions of your ornithological friends 
on the subject, the following remarks 
are, in consequence, submitted to the 
consideration of your readers. 

Your correspondent A. states, as 
the result of his own experience, that 
if the nest (of the lapwing) is dis- 
covered as soon as the bird has begun 
to lay, and you remove an egg, so as 
to allow only one or two to remain in 
the nest, the bird will continue to lay 
for ten or twelve days, nay, for weeks, 
successively. If, however, you allow 
the number to reach four, it imme- 
diately begins to hatch, and there is 
no further deposition of eggs.” By 
thus robbing the nest, he has induced 
this bird to lay ten eggs, while the 
ordinary number is four. He has 
tried the same experiment with the 
common lark, and with equal suc- 

The opinion, that some birds will 
lay more than their ordinary number 
of eggs, by daily abstracting one from 
the nest, has received considerable 
support from. the learned author of 
the British Zoology, who, when speak- 
ing of the house or chimney swallow, 
says,—‘* It lines the bottom (of its 
nest) with feathers and grasses, and 
usually lays from four to six eggs 
white, speckled with red ; but, by tak- 
ing away one of the eggs daily, t# will 
successively lay as far as nineteen, at 
Dr Lister has 
nant's Brit. Zool. Vol. 400. 
don, 1776. But the experience 
Lister stands in opposition to the po 
sitive testimony of the late Mr Mon- 
tagu, who, when speaking of this opi 
hion respecting incubation, 
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“ We believe there never was an in- 
stanee, (of a bird laying more suc- 


: ‘J cessively, by taking one from the nest 
daily,) at least we have never been 
‘ fortunate enough to discover one in 
a the great variety of experiments we 
i. have tried on various birds, amongst 
which was the swallow, which has been 
declared to lay as many as nineteen.” — 
i Mont. Ornithological Dictionary, Vol. 
I. Introd. xi. Now, itis well known 
to every student of British ornitholo- 
gy, that Montagu paid very great at- 
tention to the habits of birds, so that 
a his testimony on such a subject should 
be received with confidence. 
, In our younger days, we gave credit 
_ to the efficacy of robbing a nest in 


ae, 


. . making a bird lay more than her usual 
. : number of eggs, because such an opi- 
— nion was current among our school 
5 | companions. Our experiments, how- 
» | = ever, tried on the Magpie, Sparrow, 

Zz and Wren, were invariably unsuccess- 
» | i tul, so that, at last, we ranked this 
t | current belief in the list of popular 
‘ » errors. Indeed, were such a habit to 
" a prevail in birds, it would stand in op- 
. position to all our notions of the laws 


of reproduction. On this subject the 
reasoning of Montagu appears conclu- 
sive. ‘* Those who suppose a bird 
capable of producing eggs at will, or 
that any bird is excited to lay more 
eggs than usual by daily robbing their 
| nest, are certainly mistaken. Ina do- 
mesticated fowl, it is probable the de- 
sire of incubation may be prolonged 
by leaving little or nothing in the nest 
to siton. It will, therefore, lay the 
number allotted by Nature, which is 
determined before the first egg is pro- 


n | duced. If it is prevented from incu- 
. FF bation by any means whatever, it may 
. | begin again to lay in five or six days ; 
le but there is always an interval of a 
of | few days, and sometimes as man 
.~ » weeks, which must wholly depend on 
” the age and vigour of the bird. When 
its = 6it happens that a fresh lot of eggs is 
- me laid, with only a few days interval, 
we, «6nd that, perhaps, in the same nest, it 
deemed a continuation, for want of 
c = hice observation ; but we are not to 


B look to domesticated animals for na- 
tural causes, for those are taken from 
| their state of nature. Let us look to 
birds in their natural wild state, and 
sce if any well-attested instances are 
0 be found where they have laid more 
eggs successively, by taking one from 
the nest daily ; for stance, the num- 


Curious Facts in Natural History. 


ltl 


ber laid by a Hedge Sparrow is com- 
monly five, sometimes only four, and 
rarely six—will the taking away the 
daily laid egg produce a seventh or an 
eighth? No.’—Zbid. 

From this view of the matter, your 
correspondent A. must excuse our 
want of confidence in his boyish re- 
collections, since they thus stand in 
opposition to the high authority ot 
one whose opinion on the subject was 
the result of numerous and diversified 
experiments. We would, however, 
earnestly recommend the repetition of 
these experiments to those whose si- 
tuations are favourable for making 
such observations. 

Although we have thus opposed the 
doctrine which your correspondent A. 
thinks he has established, we have 
had no other object in doing so, than 
to communicate the few historical no- 
tices of the subject in our possession ; 
and we hope he will continue to fa- 
vour your readers with those facts in 
the history of animals which he has 
ascertained. Puysicus. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


MR EDITOR, 

In one of your early numbers I ob- 
serve some remarks on the Natural 
History of Birds, which are extremes 
ly curious. I wish your correspond- 
ent would continue his anecdotes, for 
his facts are most interesting, and, I 
am convinced, they are not generally 
known among the learned, however 
familiar they may be to every herd- 
boy in Scotland. <A great many years 
ago, a worthy farmer of my acquaint- 
ance, in the lower district of Annan- 
dale, took it into his head to roba 
wild duck of her eggs, which he had 
accidentally discovered, and to place 
them under one of his tame ducks 
that was hatching at the same time. 
The young (twelve in 
came into the worldat the usual period, 
but, notwithstanding the attention 
wlich he paid to them, they were 
all lost or destroyed, except one which 
continued with on step-dame. 
singular bird never perfectly acquired 
the habits or dispositions of her do- 
mestic sisterhood,—she never would 
submit to the embraces of a tame 


arake,—and every spring she left the 
farm-yard and pr to the wilds 


in. quest of a mate. She seemed to 
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Ox the Azememaon of Eschyies. 


have 2 malicious pleasure, if I may so 
express it, in leading her lovers into 2 
snare; and was at great pains to draw 
them into such situations as admitted 
of their being easily shot. I have of- 
ten known two or three af her follow- 
ers killed im the course of a day. She 
always hatched her young in 2 pest 
moss at some distance from the house, 

but never failed to bring them to the 
farm-yard as soon as they were able 
to follow her. During the whole 
time of rearing them, she was unu- 
sually tame, and with difficulty could 
be kept out of the kitchen, endeavour- 
ing, as it were, by every means in her 
power, to make her wild progeny ta- 
miliar with man. I need not tell vou 
that this duck became a great pet with 
all the neighbourhood ; apd many a 
wild duck was spared by the fowler 
lest he sheuld kil the favourite Jen- 
sy. When this duck was about four 
years old, my friemd was visited by a 
kinsman of his from Fife, who was so 
rouch taken with her that he beeged 
for and obtained her as a present. She 
was put into a cage, and by him con- 
veyed to Edinburgh, where he had a 
small silver collar made for her, with 
his name and address engraven upon 
it : and with this he carried her in 
triuinph to his house near Kinross. 
She was k “ in confinement for a 
night and a ; when, seeming per- 
fectly wont. 4 she was let out into 
the yard. She set about adjusting 
herself for sometime, then suddenly 
took wing, and, in the course of a few 
hours, was among her old companions 
in Annandale. She was a second time 
conveyed to Fife, and her wings clipt. 
She continued perfectly happy to ap- 
pearance till her feathers grew, when 
she again bade her new friends fare- 
well. It would appear that she was 
obliged this time to rest by the way, 
as she was shot in the neighbourhood 
of Biggar by a gentleman, who com- 
municated the circumstance to the 
ewner, with the collar which was 
found about her neck with his name 
and place of abode. We have often 

heard, Mr Editor, of the sagacity of 
dogs, and even of cats ; and I know 
myself several instances where these 
animals have found their way back to 
their original dwellings, after being 
conve ved | to very great distances ; but 
this cese proves that the feathered 
eo have also some degree of instinct. 
is a well known fact, that all enti- 


erating birds return not only to the 
same district or town, but the swal. 
lew, for instance, if not prevented, to 
the same house, and even to the same 
window where it was hatched, there 
to bring forth its young. I know this 
from actual experiment. I would say 
the same thing of fishes ; and I think 
this fact is pretty well ascertained, 
both with regard to the salmon and 
the herring. Independent of the 
great difference between the herrings 
en the east and west ceasts of Scot. 
land, there are few of veur Sonts read. 
ers, I should suppese, who are unac- 
Q uainted with the superior excellence 
of the Lochfine hernag ; and it is 
well known, that fish of the same size 
and quality are found on no other 
of our coasts. I consider them, then, 
ss a particular tribe, that return regu- 
larlv two their own breeding ground. 
In the Western Islands, the experien- 
ced fishermen will telf the particular 
loch from which a parcel of herrings 
are taken,—so marked is the difference 
between the several tribes, even when 
the neck of land which separates the 
two arms of the sea doeginot exceed a 
mile or two in breadth. Te condescend 
upon particulars,—there is a marked 
difference between the herrings caught 
in Lochbuy and those caught in Loch- 
scridden, which lie both en the west 
coast of Mull, and not many miles 
asunder. The fishermen on the Sol- 
way Firth, I believe, could easily tell 
you, when they kill a salmon, whether 
it was a native of the Annan or the 
Nith. If these remerks are consider- 
ed worthy of a place in your Miscel- 
lany, you may perhaps hear again 
from AN INQUIRER. 
Jan. 12, 1818. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGAMEMNON 
OF ESCHYLUS, ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TRANSLATIONS, 


( Concluded from page 31.) 


Uron the conclusion of the speech 
which was last quoted, Cassandra 
enters into the fatal palace, going, as 
the poet afterwards expresses it, 


* Like a swan to death, singing her dirge,” 


and, in a few moments after her de- 
parture, redoubled shrieks behind the 
scene announce the murder of Aga- 
memnon. The Chorus, upon this oc- 
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gasion, act quite, as maght be expect- 
ed, from their character of inefficiency, 
and, were the occasion net so horrible, 
we might ahnest be inclined to laugh 


st their confusion and perplexity. In- 


deed, as the drama appears in the 
hands of Eschylus, the distinct pre 


vinees of tragedy and comedy do not 
seem so strictly defined as in the suc- 
ceeding dramatists; and the exact 
copying of nature leads him ocvasion- 
ally inte a mixture of style, which 
night have produced, if it had been 
carried a little farther, a drama of the 
description which Shakespeare seems 
to take most delight in exhibiting. * 
The comic traits of Eschylus, how- 
ever, if they can be called by that 
vame, are very slightly marked, and 
can searcely offend the most severe 
taste. While the Chorus are in a puz- 
zle how to proceed,—the scene opens, 
wai Clytemnestra is discovered stand- 
ing in triumph by the dead bady of 
her husband. It is in the following 
audacious and unshrinking tone that 
she now comes forward with all the 
native boldness of her character, and 
with that additional species of exalta- 
tion and intoxication of spirit which 
seems not unfrequently to accompany 
(he commission of great crimes. 


Cly. I scruple not one moment to re 
tract 

The words convenience dictated—and hold 

Another language now! Were not these 
arts 


Allowed—how could one, of his enemies 


advantage—enemies that seem 
triends— 

Or hedge them in with fence so sure, no 
leap 


Can clear its wide perplexity ? No thought 

This of a day—it rose from ancient hatred, 

And hath been plotted long—and so my 
Toes 

Have fallen, and this foot hath trod their 
necks ! 

Ah! he could not esea 

The plot was laid, 
netted— 

Aye bodily netted like a fish——within 

The rea garment I had wound around 
3 

I struck him twicemand after two loud 

shrieks 

His legs gave way—he fell—again I struck 
um 

Flat on the ground—that was a votive blow 

To Pluto, the receiver of the dead ! 


* Instances of the same kind are to be 
found in Euripides. 
VOL. 


me—all so true 
t he was fairly 
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And se his dDreath departal—am! his lungs 

Pantng and heaving, spurted the blak 

Quick from his wound, and sprinkled me 
all o'er 

With thoge red dew~drops—gratefal to my 

As is the shower of Jove, to earth's hot 
breast 

When the fowercups are opening !—Wish 
Ye Jey, 

Senators of Argus—welcome are ve all 

To have part in my great joy,—lIt not, 


alone 
I will rejoice—vea, and were all things 
ready, 


Lidations would I offtr to the Gods 

Standing above the dead !—O meet it was 

The cup of domestic evil which he filled 

To the brim—e now should drink dowa 
to the dregs, 

And feel its curses bitter in his lips. 

Ca. The madness of thy tongue and it- 

pudence 

Harrows our souls—that such a decd as 
this 

Should call forth such a boast !— 

Cly. What, do you deem me 
One of the feeble women who will shrink 
From my deeds ? ye might have Known 

me better, one 
Who bears a fearless heart ! praise me, or 
Mame me, 
I care not, 1—Still I say—here he lies— 
Agamemnon—he who was my husband— 


whom 
This right hand slew—aye, and slew right- 
ly—here 


He lies before you—so conceive the fact ! 
This, it must be owned, is sufti- 
ciently fiendish, and, coming so socom 
as it does after the grand moral pic- 
ture of Cassandra, a striking contrast 
of character is presented to us We 
see, within a very short compass, the 
eXtremes of virtue and of vice, the one 
almost exalted to divinity, and the 
other with the traces of the most dia- 
bolical atrocity. A glance, as it were, 
is given us into the opposite regions 
of heaven and of hell ; and we sce 
two women -resembling each other in 
the same great features of intelligence 
and_of heroic courage, yet of charac- 
ters so different in their moral frame, 
that they seem for ever to be separated, 
in our imagination, into the most dis- 
similar states of being. In this view, 
another very noble purpose is answered 
by the introduction of Cassandra. 
The great qualities of Clytemnestra’s 
mind might have made us admire her 
rather too much in spite of her atro- 
city, were there no other character on 
whom our admiration could rest with 
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the most perfect safety. Now Cas- 
sandra sesses all Clytemnestras 
great endowments, but, at the same 
time, she stands on that moral emi- 
nence, from which the other had 
fallen ; and we are made to sce in the 
contrast, that, with that fall, every 
thing was gone that was really admi- 
rable. No other poet, perhaps, has so 
perfectly relieved the bad influence 
apt to be produced by the exhibition 
of noble endowments in a wicked 
mind. Shakespeare has done it in 
another way, and very finely too, 
though not quite so completely. The 
remorse and misery of his I sady Mac- 
beth, so tremendously brought out in 
the sleeping scene, are evidences, in- 
deed, that the greatest powers of inind 
will not save from wretchedness, if 
they are wickedly employed ; but we 
have not in the play any contrast of 
dignified excellence to oppose to 
her. Milton’s Satan is, throughout 
all his poem, too much an object 
of our eduitation,-there are none of 
the good angels, except, — the 
Seraph Abdiel, of whom, \owever, we 
see little,—that impress our minds 
very profoundly. And to come down 
to a very powerful poct of our own 
day,—Lord Byron trespasses still 
more upon the genuine course of mo- 
ral sentiment, by —— us almost 
from seeing any thing bad in his most 
detestable characters. Eschylus had 
got over this hazard so completely, 
that he seems rather to have felt that 
the danger lay on the other side, and 
that his audience would now conceive 
a greater antipathy to Clytemnestra 
than ought to be entertained towards 
any thing human. In what follows, 
he accordingly endeavours rather to 
palliate her guilt ;—her loose attach- 
ment to Egisthus is kept a good deal 
in the background,—and the wrongs 
she had suftered from her husband in 
the cruel sacrifice of her daughter, are 
brought forward with great effect, and 
with all the deep feeling of an heroic, 
though ill-regulated mind. She thus 
replies to a threat of the Chorus ; 

Cly. O thou art ready to denounce my 

banishment, 

The hatred of my citizens on me, 


And the full popular fury !—but on him 

What was thy sentence—when my lamb, 
my daughter, 

Though numerous fiocks were bleating in 

He tore from me, a victim, to the altar— 


And gave the dear fruit of my bitter pan 

To Sake the howlings of the Thracian 
winds ? 

Then meet it was to thunder banishment 

Upon his head for such an impious deed ! 

O no—he was to render no account—but 
= 

Soon as my glorious act has met thine ears— 

I must be harshly dealt with—try thy 
strengti— 

If thou prevailest—know that I can suffer 

No less than do—but take heed, if thou 
fail, 

Lest I instruct thee, not to be so forward ! 


Several of thoseimaginary palliations 
which are ever ready to come to the 
relief of a guilty mind, and which seem 
to have prevailed more particularly in 
the creed of those ages, serve likewise 
to retard the advances of her remorse. 
The Chorus had said something of the 
evil genius that seemed to preside o- 
ver that house ; and Clytemnestra 
immediately seizes the idea, and insi- 
nuates that there was a destiny in her 
guilt which she could not avoid. 


Cly. Aye, thou hast found him now, by 
whom are spilt 

These gory seas—the giant power of guilt—- 
Who in our house his home hath built ! 
Twisted with our hearts and liver, 
‘the thirst of blood is burning ever, 
The ancient stains clean wiped out never 
Ere pours afresh another foaming river ! 


The Chorus, however, very proper! 
, » very properly 
answer. 


Ch. © terrible that power, if such in- 
deed 
Sways this unhallowed mansion—terrible, 
If true—nor less detestable the creed ! 
Yet Jove o'er all is powerful—nor can hell 


Without his high permission weave her 
spell ! 


Another idea, then, seems to strike 


the fervid imagination of the guilty 
woman. 


Cly. Rightly thou sayst ‘twas I that refi 

his life, 

But think not that you see 

In me 

Agamemnon's wife ! 

No! in her form alone r 

The ancient fury of the house I stand, 

Who, from the fatal feast of ’ Atreus, 
plann’d 

This vengeance for the murdered boys 

Pushing the hour ; unseen, no noise, 

When for their lives, a man’s life sho 
atone ! 


The reply of the Chorus is quite as 
sound, as could well have been made 
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by a good theologian of the present 
day. 
Ch. O deem not such pretence will screen 

thy guilt— 

Yet it may be that on thy spirit fell 

The unseen vengeance—so that blood is 
spilt 

Of the son of him who gave that feast of 
hell! 


That is to say, that Clytemnestra 
was undoubtedly herself guilty of a 
very atrocious crime, although she 
might, at the same time, be an instru- 
ment of retribution in the hand of 
providence for avenging the former 
crimes of the family,—so that Mr 
Schlegel seems to be mistaken in an 
idea of which he is very fond, that the 
Greek tragic poets inculcate the no- 
tion of an irresistible destiny in human 
affairs, and that even the gods them- 
selves were supposed to be subject to 
the control of this blind power. It 
was very natural for a person in the 
circumstances of Clytemnestra to 
catch at such a notion; but the poet 
gives his own sentiments by the mouth 
of the Chorus. ‘The moral with which 
they close their disputation with the 
Queen, is quite in the same strain of 
suund thinking. 


Ch. Hard “tis to judge how onward go- 
ing 
The stream of fate will issue in its flowing ! 
One thing is clear that retribution 
ks in the plan of never-ending Jove— 
The slayer in his turn is slain, 
Pollution 
Brings on pollution’s stain ! 


In the last scene of the drama, 
Egisthus makes his appearance. He, 
too, comes in with his mouth filled 
with the justice of a divine retribu- 
tion, of which he represents himself 
as the instrument. He, it seems, was 
the only remaining child of Thyestes, 
and, having been saved from the mas- 
sacre of the rest, lived at a distance 
from his country. He returned in the 
absence of Agamemnon, corrupted his 
wite, and laid himself out for the per- 
petration of this black scheme of he- 
reditary vengeance, The Chorus and 
he have an altercation, in which nei- 
ther party appear with much dignity. 
There is nothing respectable or great 
in Egisthus ; he seems to be a mere 
vapouring coxcomb, and the Chorus 
twit him with his cowardice in not 
having himself had resolution to per- 


form the audacious deed which he 
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the baseness to contrive. One sees very 
well that when Clytemnestra comes to 
herself, she cannot but have a contempt 
fora man sogreatly herinterior in mind 
and courage ; and in this discovery, 
her punishment, we will see, partly 
consist. How finely Homer has touch- 
ed the same moral chord, in the bitter 
contempt which he every now and 
then makes Helen express for the 
mean qualities of Paris! The Chorus, 
who are aware of the despicable charac- 
ter of Egisthus, say to the Queen, 


Ch. Woman ! woman ! 
And couldst thou really stain thy husband’s 
bed 
With such a man as this, tho’ left the 
guardian 
Of his house in absence—and then plot his 
death— 


That hero’s death, the moment he returned 
From the victorious field ! 


This is one of the scenes in which 
the poet comes a little upon the bor- 
ders of comedy, and although it is all 
very natural, yet it rather lowers the 
elevated tone of inspiration to which 
he had risen. Both in the prophetic 
grandeur of Cassandra, and in the wild 
fanaticism which partly veils and part 
ly magnifies the guilt of Clytemnes- 
tra, the strain of his poetry is more 
than human, and we feel something 
of a shock in being brought down a- 
gain into the intercourse of vulgar 
mortals. Egisthus and the Chorus 
proceed so far in their violence, that 
they are on the point of fairly fighting 
it out with drawn swords, when Cly- 
temnestra interferes. Her speech is 
very striking. ‘The intoxication and 
fervour of her fancy seem to have sub- 
sided: the wisdom of a superior mind 
remains,—and thestings of conscience, 
now beginning to work upon her, 
leaye us satisfied with the justice of 
the ways of heaven. 


Cly. My dearest life— 

Blood hath enough been spilt—what has 
been done 

Of evil already is a bloody harvest, 

Which we shall reap in tears—no more I 
pray thee. 

Go to your houses, old men, as your for- 
tune 

Orders, obey !—We yielded to the time. 

And "twas necessity compelled our act— 

If ’tis our punishment, you seek—alas 

It hath begun already, and will on 

Under the torturing scourge ! 


The “play then ends somewhat abe 
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ruptly. It is, in fact, the first only 
ofa series of three dramas ; and as the 
remaining two are preserved, we have 
in the Agamemnon, the Chéephorae, 
and the Eumenides, the only exam- 
ple still extant of an entire Trilogy— 
of which kind of’ series, some account 
is to be found in the very eloquent 
and ingenious work of M. Schlegel. 

It may be observed, in concluding, 
that a bigoted admiration of ancient 
writers is not much the fault of the 
present age, and we may perhaps ra- 
ther forget, at times, their real merit 
and genius. There is, therefore, some 
use in reviving occasionally the im- 
pressions of their excellence; and 
however feebly such an es may 
be executed, yet, to have made it 1s 
not entirely undeserving of commen- 
dation. 


CURTOUS REMAINS OF POPULAR SU- 
PERSTITIONS IN FORFARSHIRE,. 


MR EDITOR, 


Dunprr, as you know, was the last 
place in Scotland where the public 
execution of a witch took place ; and 
the witch burnt there was neither so 
old, so ugly, nor so poor, as these un- 
fortunate persons usually are. That 
Grizzel Jamtrey was not poor, how- 
ever, was probably the cause of her 
death ; for the lawyers who could 
prove the crime of witchcraft against 
any person, were rewarded by great 
part, if not the whole, of what the 
convict died possessed of,—no small 
temptation to use diligence. But 
though the modern capital of Angus 
is thus distinguished in the annals of 
demonology, I did not expect to find 
the belief in witchcraft so general a- 
mong the lower classes, as you will 
perceive it is from the following ac- 
count, the heroine of which is my very 
near neighbour, 

Janet Kindy, otherwise Hurkle 
Jean, is poor, old, and deformed ; 
her evil eye is so dreaded in this 
neighbourhood, that the sickness of 
children and cattle is often attributed 
to it, and if she happen to cross a 
fisherman's path as he goes to his boat, 
the fishing is invariably spoiled for 
that day. I verily believe that no- 
ihing but the fear of the law prevents 
the my om of the witches of Pitten- 
weem from being acted oyer again, so 
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convinced are her neighbours of her 
supernatural powers, and so inveterate 
is their hatred against her. Six years 
ago, a boat having been for some 
months unfortunate in fishing, a coun- 
cil of war was held among the elder 
fishers, and it was agreed that the 
boat should be exorcised, and that 
Janet was the spirit which tormented 
it. Accordingly, the ceremony of 
exorcism was performed as follows: 
In each boat there is a cavity called 
the tap-hole ; on this occasion the hol- 
low was filled with a particular kind 
of water, furnished by the mistress of 
the boat,* a straw efhgy of poor Janet 
was placed over it, as had they dar- 
ed to touch her life, Janet herself 
would have been there. ‘The boat 
was then rowed out to sea before sun- 
rise, and, to use the technical expres- 
sion, the figure was burnt between the 
sun and the sky, i. e. after daylight ap- 
peared, but before the sun rose above 
the horizon, while the master called 
aloud, ‘ Avoid ye, Satan! ‘The boat 
was then brought home, and since 
that time has been as fortunate as any 
belonging to the village. 

This is the only living witch with 
whom I am personally acquainted ; 
but they seem to have abounded in 
the country about sixty years ago, and 
there are several persons alive who 
would not scruple to affirm upon oath, 
that the late Laird of L really 
shot a witch in the shape of a hare, 
with a silver button, after she had 
been hunted under that form by dogs 
and men ineffectually for many years. 
It seems that the witch was his gar- 
dener’s wife, who put on the form of 
a malkin for the purpose of spoiling 
the kail and barking the young trees, 
and that the laird watched his oppor- 
tunity, and put her to death while 
nibbling a fine head of curled kail ; 
the supposed hare, on feeling herself’ 
wounded, leaped in at the window ; 
I,—-— followed her instantly, and 
saw, as he suspected, nothing but the 
woman taking off her bloody clothes 
to go to bed. He called her husband 
to _ assistance, and she died that 
night, 


Can any of your correspondents ex- 


* See a note on p. 318 of the Edinburgh 
Review for February 1812, on the subject 
of J.apland incantations, which may illus- 
trate this method of casting out evil spirits. 
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plain why the hare is supposed so very 
convenient a form for a witch? Not 
long ago a man going to Chapple 
Churnside on a May morning, saw in 
2 meadow near the road, nine pair of 
malkins dancing in couples, and twelve 
dancing “— One of the dancers 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Weel footed 
Lucky Forgel,” to which another re- 
plied, “* Aha, but Jeany Mathers 
waurs me.” He related the story ; it 


is needless to add, that Lucky Forgel. 


and Jeany Mathers have been good 
witches ever since. 

But besides these vulgar witches, 
Forfar has to boast a necromancer who 
might have figured in Adelung’s cu- 
rious biography of fortunetellers, wi- 
zards, and quacks. William Grey, 
kirk-officer of Forfar, in the early part 
of the 18th century, has left behind 
him a name which embellishes many 
a fire-side tale in his native county. 
His intimacy with Satan was ouch, 
that he once procured his assistance 
to get sand from the bottom of the 
loch of Forfar, by drawing the waters, 
not down to his own dominions, but 
upon the land towards the town. This 
operation, however, having endanger- 
ed the lives of the inhabitants, Grey 
pathetically prevailed on his Sable 
Majesty to remand them to their na- 
tive bed, by the promise of his first 
born child in case he should marry. 
Ife was, however, too cunning for his 
master, dying unwedded. One of his 
most remarkable exploits I must re- 
late. He was returning one night 
from a distant fair, when, in a lonel 
road, he was waylaid and robbed. 
The robbers were preparing to mur- 
der him, when he begged a few mo- 
ments to pray. ‘These were granted ; 
and he farther begged the persons he 
was engaged with to stand at a little 
distance, with which request they al- 
so complied. Grey then knelt down, 
and taking a small knife out of’ his 
pocket, stuck it into the green sward 
up to the heft, saying aloud, “‘ Dance 
ye there till some one come to release 
you,” when the spell fell on the 
thieves, and they instantly danced 
Pee went safely home. Next 
morning he remembered his knife, 
and said to a neighbour who was go-= 
ing the same mre. ** Willy, when ye 
Sce some folk dancing by the hill side 
the way ye are going, jook about ye 
for a small gully, draw it out of t 
gtound, and give it me when ye res 
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turn.” The request was complied 
with, and the moment the knife was 
taken up, the poor culprits, wearied 
with fourteen hours involuntary danc« 
ing, fell down exhausted. 

I know not it we are more supersti-< 
tious here than elsewhere. If so, we 
probably owe it to our constant inter 
course with Scandinavia, the very 
home of all witchcratt, from the days 
of Odin downwards. Here Noroway 
is always talked of as the land to which 
witches repair for their unholy meet- 
ings. No old fashioned person will 
omit to break an eggshell if he sees 
one whole, lest it should serve to 
convey them thither. A child is kept 
quiet by telling it the Black Bull of 
Noroway shall take it. In short, the 
powers ancicntly ascribed to the Runic 
Lord, of arresting the flight of birds, 
and the course of the winds by a 
word, seem to me to be given to the 
whole people of the North. Super- 
natural acquirements and the gift 
of prophecy, appear to all uncultivat- 
ed nations so very desirable, that I 
am not astonished that our peasants 
should believe in them, any more 
than that Lucan should have de- 
scribed a witch, or Virgil a sybil ; 
but there is generally some great 
characteristic difference between the 
magicians of one country and those 
of another. ‘The palmistry of India 
has now spread all over Europe ; the 
divinations among the ancient Ro- 
mans, by the inspection of the entrails 
of a victim, isno longer remembered 
by the people. The Scandinavians 
formerly practised the last ; but they 
have never, I believe, used the first. 
Our Angus superstitions belong to the 
more common practice of the northern 
nations, and that these have subsist- 
ed so long among us, as well as in so 
distant a country as Norway, is a fact 
that I can only account for on the su 
position of our being members of the 
same family, nursed on the same food, 
and brought up in the same habits. 
If it be worth while to trace the fa- 
milies of the earth, each to its genuine 
root, perhaps these slight indications 
of relationship may be useful, for if 
they are not of historical importance 
as facts, yet as circumstantial evi- 
dence they may rank after the proofs 


afforded by language and — 
B— in Angus, 
Jan. 7, 1818. 
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DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
OF THE CAUSES OF THE WANT OF 
PATRONAGE FOR MUSICAL PER- 
YTORMANCES IN EDINBURGH; WITH 
HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF A 
PHILMAKMONIC SOCILTY. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue Scotch have obtained a degree 
of reputation for being musical, to 
which, in fact, as a nation, we have as 
yet very little pretension., For our 
simple melodies we profess and feel 
the most sincere attachment; but it 
may be doubted whether we are much 
alive to music, properly so called. 
That this doubt is not altogether un- 
founded, may be proved by appealing 
to the fate of almost every able pro- 
fessor who has settled among us. 
Not one of them has been substan- 
tially benefited by the exercise of his 
talents in this country; and many of 
them have died in a state of absolute 
wretchedness, leaving their families 
ina state of abject poverty and mi- 
sery. It may be said, that this was 
owing to their own folly and dissipa- 
tion ; and I ain not inclined to at- 
tempt to wipe away a charge which 
in too many instances is true. But 
dissipation is often the result of despair 
arising from neglect ; and of mae 
we must accuse ourselves, and of the 
tlisplay of empty benches on almost 
every occasion of musical performance. 
Regular concerts have never succeed- 
ed in Edinburgh ; and, although there 
exist other causes of failure, beside 
the want of knowledge of music, yet 
this last is clearly the reason why pa- 
tronage is so sparingly bestowed on 
professors, 

The exertions of a few amateurs, 
towards the end of last century, es- 
tablished regular concerts at St Ceci- 
lia’s (now Freemasons’) Hall. Fo- 
reign professors were encouraged to 
settle in Edinburgh ; and, for a time, 
that is, while the impression of novel- 
ty remained, the concerts were well 
attended. After a few years, how- 
ever, they began to droop ; and, if I 
recollect well, the last appearance of 
a crowd in St Cecilia’s Hall, was on 
the occasion of the performance of 
the celebrated violin A some Giornovi- 
chi. Since that period every attempt 
to carry on regular concerts has fail- 
ed; and, unless when some great 
singer, or instrumental performer, 
Was announced, whose fame had 
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reached us from London, and excited 
curiosity, we continued almost in a 
state of apathy with regard to music, 
till the year 1815, when the public 
attention was roused by the project of 
a Musical Festival. ‘The success at~ 
tending this was quite astonishing, 
and would probably have been the 
same, even without the skill and 
judgment with which the whole was 
conducted ;—curiosity would have 
done the business. It was quite a 
new thing in Scotland, and we wish 
to see it repeated. Since the Festival, 
we have heard that all the Misses who 
possess piano-fortes, (and what Miss, 
trom the village ale-house to the pa- 
lace, has not her piano?) have been 
thruimming away at the skeletons of 
Handel’s overtures and choruses, 
without understanding them in the 
least. Among ignorant pretenders to 
inusical knowledge and taste, fashion 
possesses an irresistible sway; and 
their enjoyment of it does not 
proceed from the music itself, but 
trom the self-gratulation of bei 
able to play (us is fondly believed) 
what is new or in vogue, without 
the possibility of deriving pleasure 
trom the beauties of what is before 
then. 

It is not supposed that musical ta= 
lent is more rare in Scotland than in 
other countries ; but it is apprehend- 
ed that musical education is by no 
means what it ought to be. ‘I’cachers, 
in general, are required only to instruct 
their pupils in the art of reading and 
moving the fingers; but we very sel« 
dom find that the pupils are taught to 
understand music. We frequently 
listen to brilliant, and, sometimes 
united with it, accurate, execution on 
the piano-forte ; and are mortified to 
find that the player moves her fingers 
with mere mechanical dexterity, fol- 
lowing implicitly what is set down, 
without seeming to fel the beauties, 
or to be aware of’ any defects in the 
— The taste of a composer leads 
uum to put down the marks F. P. Cr. 
Dim. &c. where his judgment directs ; 
but it is no unfrequent occurrence to 
find a goed riusician display his own 
fecling in opposition to thatof the com= 
poser. For those whoare not good musi« 
cians, it is indeed very dangeroustoat~ 
tempt this. ‘The rules of harmony are 
scarcely ever understood, even by la- 


dies whose performance on the 
forte is greatly admired. Few of them 
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can take up a piece in score, and study 
its harmony at the fire-side ; they 
can do nothing but strike the keys re- 
ferred to by the notes on the paper ; 
nay, few can tell whether a simple 
bass is good or bad. Not that they 
are incapable, but they have not been 
taught what should be the very foun- 
dation of musical education. <Any 
one who will take the trouble to in- 
quire, will find, that not one lady in 
a hundred can tune her own piano- 
forte ; and this, because she does not 
know the relative sounds of what is 
required in common tuning, of fifths, 
and octaves. The consequence is, 
that we are shocked every day by 
hearing pieces played on piano-fortes 
out of tune, and by observing that the 
players are not at all aware of the state 
of their instruments. If the ear be 
not sufficiently good to perceive the 
distinction of sounds in a scale, and 
when two or more sounds harmonize, 
it cannot enable its possessor to en- 
joy music. But I believe that the 
ears of almost all who can play are 
sufficiently good for the purposes of 
tuning, and only require to be drilled 
a little in the practice of it. If teach- 
ers of music would attend to this, they 
would save themselves much trouble, 
by enabling their pupils to correct 
themselves the instant when, by ac- 
cident, or carelessness, they strike a 
wrong key ; and, by teaching the ear 
to be offended when an instrument or 
a voice is out of tune, their pupils will 
gradually feel their natural talents de- 
veloped, and insensibly their taste will 
become not only correct, but refined. 
The defect in practical instruction, to 
which Ihave alluded, must tend great- 
ly to injure young ears naturally good ; 
and, I believe, it has been objected to 
Logier’s system, that the pupils are 
constantly in the habit of hearing dise 
cord from a great number of’ piano- 
fortes, which cannot be kept in con- 
cord, and the effect of which is but ill 
disguised by the artful introduction of 
an organ. 

From what has been said, it is by 
no means difficult to conceive that 
early bad habits, and want of proper 
instruction in the nature of harmony, 
ure the seeds from which have sprung 
that indifference to the works eat 
musicians performed in concert, which 
Scotland ; and 

pparent inability to enjoy any thi 
beyond simple *Phis obser: 
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vation reminds me of an anecdote, 
which may not be altogether out of 
place here. I happened one morning 
to visit the manufactory of Messrs 
Muir, Wood, and Company,* for the 
purpose of examining the arge organ 
which was built by them for the Ro- 
man Catholic Chapel of Glasgow. I 
found there a party of gaily dressed 
women, young and old, listening to 
the Hallelujah chorus. When it was 
finished, one asked another, ‘‘ What's 
that he played ?”—* I dinna ken.” 
The pertormer told them, and they 
stared. One of the young ladies, who 
appeared not the most bashful of the 
party, brushed up, and seated herself 
at the key-board. She seemed some- 
what puzzled by the triple row of 
keys, and aspiring to the highest, ex- 
pressed her surprise loudly, when she 
found the bass cliff absolutely im- 
moveable. However, she got sound 
at last on the great organ, and began 


to play a reel when it was full. I was 


much pleased to observe that the hor- 
rid effect staggered the whole party ; 
though they could not probably tell 
just at the moment, what it was that 
caused their surprise and disgust. On-« 
ly a single voice exclaimed, ‘‘ What’s 
the use o’ an organ if yin canna play 
reels on’t ?” It was evident that the 
contrast between the rich harmony 


* There is nothing more worthy of the 
attention of the curious, than this manu- 
factory. ‘The extent of the operations car- 
ried on, and the spirit with which the 
whole is conducted, do infinite credit to 
the projectors, and to our city ; and there 
can be no doubt that the instruments made 
here will soon rival those manufactured in 
London. In piano-forte making, Muir 
and Wood nearly equal the London mak- 
ers already ; and a little more attention to 
the seasoning of the materials, on which 
depends very much the length of time dur- 
ing which an instrument will keep in tune, 
will probably render us independent of the 
English metropolis. In organs, all the 
stops without reeds are generally good ; 
though, as yet, not so equally voiced as 
those made in London. Reed stops re- 
quire very great skill and attention ; and, 
even in London, there is but one maker, 
Elliot, whose reed stops are remarkable for 
standing along time in tune. We have 
no doubt, however, that the enterprising 
manufacturers we have named will exert 
themselves in this department. No instru- 
ment is so well adapted for teaching hat- 
mony as the organ. 
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they had previously been listening to, 
and the effect of the attempt to play 
a reel, without the skill necessary for 
touching such an instrument, had 
roused teelings which these city dames 
and damscls had not been accustomed 
to; and I have little doubt that they 
have since discovered for themselves 
a new pleasure in true music, which, 
but for this accident, they might ne- 
ver have enjoyed. 

That the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
are not insensible to music of the 
highest class, is evident from the nu- 
merous attendance at the public per- 
formances of the Institution for the 
Improvement of Sacred Music. Some 
may be inclined to attribute this to 
the cheapness of admission, which 
enables the citizens to appear in a 
public place, on the same bench with 
persons of rank and fashion. But, 
granting that this frailty operates in 
tull force, I cannot believe, that, un- 
less there was something to be enjoy- 
ed superior to such silly gratification, 
the attendance would be so great. 
This Institution has done much to 
open the ears, and I hope too the eyes, 
of the Edinburgh public. It has con- 
tributed to convince us that we were 
ignorant of what true music was, and 
has unquestionably roused a desire to 
be well acquainted with much of the 
most impressive music that has ever 
been composed. The origin of the 
Institution, however, is to be found 
in the Festival of 1815; and I have 
been informed that it owes its exist- 
ence to an observation of Mr Ashley, 
that Mr Mather, being fully compe- 
tent to the task of instructing chorus- 
singers, ought to make Edinburgh 
independent of foreign assistance. 
The public, I understand, are in ex- 
pectation of a second Festival this 
year ; but I have not heard that any 
of those gentlemen who took so active 
apart in promoting the first, have it 
in contemplation to undertake the 
labour a second time. When we con- 
sider the vast benefit which was con- 
ferred yy the Festival in 1815 on many 
charitable Institutions, the managers 
of these may probably exert them- 
selves to gratify the public; or the 
magistrates, who are the guardians of 
all the public charities, may promote 
the undertaking. 

Besides to the want of musical 
knowledge, other causes of the little 
patronage bestowed on musical per- 
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formances have been alluded to. 
Among them, the most powerful op- 
ponent to the success of professors, 
and to the formation of a good orches- 
tra, is the inclination for that species 
of warfare, which unfortunately per- 
vades other professions as well as that 
of music. We know enough, in this 
good town, of medical and of spiritual 
wartare ; and the demons of hatred, 
envy, and contention, are well known 
to be no lovers of harmony. Could 
we establish a Philharmonic Society in 
Edinburgh, somewhat similar to the 
one in London, and convince our pro- 
fessors that their talents, in combina- 
tion, could effect more towards their 
being esteemed, and their substantial 
benetit, than perpetual wrangling, we 
should have it in our power to produce 
concerts to please the most fastidious. 
But, while so much jarring subsists 
among the professors, as I have heard 
of, it will be impossible to form a to- 
lerable orchestra. Were the nobility 
and gentry resident, or occasionally 
resident, in Edinburgh, to promote 
the establishinent of a society both 
for the benetit of the professors, and 
for the entertainment of the public, 
we might indulge some hope of ex- 
tensive patronage being bestowed on 
regular concerts. In a communica- 
tion of this kind, it is impossible to 
give an entire plan for such a society ; 
an outline, however, may be given. 

I would propose, that the society 
should be formed by the professors in 
the first instance; and that the nobi- 
lity and gentry should be invited to 
subscribe a certain sum annually, for a 
certain number of years, for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expences of con- 
certs, inse taras regards theuseofrooms, 
lighting, and attendance. ‘The presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, and the majority 
of directors, to be chosen from among 
the subscribers. Whatever sum may be 
collected for tickets of admission, to- 
gether with what may remain of the 
annual subscriptions, to be divided, 
at the end of the season, among the 
professors, by a scale previously pre- 
pared, according to the abilities of 
each. ‘This may be done in a way 
similar to the division of naval or 
military prize-money. The society 
mightoccasionally speculate on the exe 
hibition of London performers. Such 
is the outline of a scheme which ap- 
pears, to me at least, calculated to 
quiet all the jealousy which at present 
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hinders the musical talent of Edin- 
burgh from arty | its full effect, and 
from reaping its full reward. I have 
only further to say, that, should this 
meet the eyes of or 
amateurs who may inclined to 
promote the plan, they must them- 
selves set the matter agoing; for I 
have not the least intention of inter- 
fering in any way, but by cheerfully 
subscribing to the society, if establish- 
ed. I conclude by earnestly entreat- 
ing the musical professors of Edin- 
burgh to banish envy and jealousy, 
and their patrons to abstain from en- 
couraging such feelings. 
PHILHARMONICUS. 
January 1818. 


©N THE EMPLOYMENT OF WATSON’S 
AND THOMSON CHARITABLE 
FUNDS, IN REPLY TO THE INQUI- 
RIES OF “f AMICUS PAUPERIS, JU- 
NIOR.” 


MR EDITOR, 

In your Number for December, I 
observe a very judicious paper relative 
to the employment of the two great 
funds many years ago bequeathed by 
two respectable citizens of this metro- 
polis, for charitable purposes, namely, 
the mortification by Mr John Wat- 
son, writer to the signet, and that by 
Mr Joseph Thomson,  saddletree- 
maker, the value of the former of 
which, according to your correspon- 
dent Amicus’s estimation of the pre- 
sent rate of Royal Bank stock, in 
which the money was most wisely 
vested, is no less than L. 100,000 
Sterling ; and he hints at the proprie- 
ty of the keepers, commissioners, and 
society of clerks to his Majesty’s sig- 
net, applying for an act of Parliament, 
enabling them to alter the destination 
of this great fund to other charitable 
objects. 

It is very doubtful, however, whe- 
ther the Legislature would so far in- 
terfere in this matter as to disappoint 
wholly Mr Watson’s favourite object 
of a Foundling Hospital, whatever opi- 
nion his fellow-citizens of the present 
day may have formed of that measure. 
But it is humbly thought that Parlia- 
ment would not refuse to lend their 
powerful aid towards the alienation 
of at least a part of the now great ca- 
pital to which this legacy has accu- 
mulated, for other purposes not unsi- 


milar, especially as it is believed, were 
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Mr Watson himself now alive, and 
could have seen such an increase to 
arise from the reversion of his small 
fortune, he would have most cheer- 
fully acceded to the suggestion. 

In this view, therefore, there are 
three important objects which I 
would take the liberty earnestly to 
recommend to the attention of the re- 
spectable body with whom Mr Wat- 
son was connected, and who have been 
appointed his trustees for employing 
the money agreeable to his views, in 
the formation of a bill, to be submit- 
ted by them to Parliament. 

The first is the completion of the 
great central building in the new Lu- 
natic Asylum at Morningside, for the 
accommodation of the poor patients, 
and also of a sum to aid the means of 
support of these unfortunate people. 

The second object would be to dis- 
encumber the Charity Work-House 
of this city of the present sum of debt 
owing for it, by which its exertions 
are cramped, and which burden has 
been unavoidably contracted in conse-~ 
quence of the late long war, and the 

ressure of the times, while it is well 
Snowe that this important institution 
has been, for these several years, un- 
der the most judicious management. 

And, thirdly, to aid the fund of Mr 
Thomson, already mentioned, for pur- 
chasing meal for the poor of this city 
at a reduced price, next to be spoken 
to; for, whatever differences of opi- 
nion may exist as to the propriety of 
Mr Watson’s Foundling Hospital, it 
is believed that there will be but one 
sentiment as to the excellent scheme 
of the application of Mr 'Thomson’s 
funds, as pointed out by him. 

Supposing, therefore, that the sum 
to be taken by authority of Parliament 
from Mr Watson’s L. 100,000, for 
the above three important charities, 
was only L. 20,000, there would still 
remain the great surplus of L. 80,000 
for building and endowing his Hospi- 
tal, or any other benevolent purpose 
which the Society of Writers to the 
Signet might think proper to recom- 
mend to the islature. 

With regard to Mr Thomson’s mor~ 
tification, the writer of this paper is 
happy to have it in his power to in- 
form Amicus and the public, that, in 
consequence of the laudable endea- 
to own, every ent s 
sides other measures aaa with 
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this important object) has been taken 
of late to let that gentleman’s Rox- 
burghshire farm upon a lease to the 
best advantage, for the benevolent pur- 
pose appointed by the donor ; and 
there can be no doubt that his tene- 
ment in this city has experienced the 
same attention, so that matters are 
now in a proper train for realizing a 
sun, to be applied as di- 
rected by this benefactor of the poor 
of the capital. 

Before concluding, I wish to say a 
single word in defence of the clergy 
of Edinburgh, to whose superintend- 
ence, it would appear, from Amicus s 

per, Mr Thomson had wished the 

istribution of his charity to be sub- 
mitted. The truth is, that, by the 
death of the donor himself’, of his man 
of business, and of some of the trus- 
tees named in his deed of settlement, 
his highly meritorious intentions have 
been altogether overlooked for a long 

riod, and, indeed, it is believed the 
yequest was almost wholly unknown, 
until the circumstance attending the 
discovery. of it already alluded to, so 
that, in fact, neither the ministers nor 
the magistrates are to blame in their 
supposed neglect to carry Mr Thom- 
son’s views into effect ; for it is well 
known, that there are many active in- 
dividuals in both of these sales who 
would have gladly lent their helping 
hand in the proper application of a 
fund for the purchase of oatmeal, to 
be sold at a es tan rate to hundreds 
of poor familics in the city who stood 
in need of it, at different periods since 
the testator’s death, in which the 
price of this necessary article had a- 
risen toa much greater height than, 
it is believed, was ever contemplated 
in his days; and it is not doubted 
that these gentlemen will now give all 
the assistance in their power to the 
hands into which the management of 
this patriotic legacy has at last hap- 
pi, but unexpectedly, fallen. 

“our inserting the above hints in 
your well-conducted Miscellany will 
much oblige, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, 


ON THE LIPEAND WRITINGS OF JAMES 
HOGG. 
(Continued from page 40.) 
In an age when men, eminently en- 
dowed, spend their lives in the most 
minute researches into inanimate na- 


CFeb. 


ture,—when they traverse unknown 
continents to discover a new plant or 
animal, and with a zeal that success 
alone can satisfy, devote years to the 
analysis of a gas, and with a mathe- 
matical exactness describe the fracture 
of a stone, or the angles of a crystal, 
—we trust we shall be excused if we 
enter at some length into the liter 

history of a man who has attained to 
great intellectual eminence, in a way 
sO ompageense as to be, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the annals of 
genius, full, as they have often been, 
of deviations from the common cur- 
rent of events. Terence, whose co- 
medies are so justly celebrated for the 
delicacy of their wit, and the beauty 
and the purity of their style, was an 
African slave ; but among the Ro- 
mans, these slaves who displayed any 
superiority of talent, were trained to 
literature ; and, in the family of an 
indulgent master, who gave him his 
freedom on account of his genius, he 
enjoyed all the means of intellectual 
cultivation which Rome then afforded, 
and mingled on terms of’ easy inti- 
macy with the best society of that re- 
nowned city. The men who most 
nearly resemble Hogg in their early 
history, are Bloomfield, and Ramsay, 
and Burns. ‘The circumstances of 
Bloomfield were certainly not the most 
favourable for the growth of genius ; 
yet we happen to know that there ex- 
ist at this moment, in many of the 
workshops of this end of the island, a 
thirst for knowledge, and an acquaint- 
ance with the lighter branches of 
science, and the popular literature of 
the day, which is, in many instances, 
read with a feeling of its beauties, 
and criticised with a correctness and 
discrimination of taste, which those 
who have not had an opportunity of 
observing the fact, contd not easily 
imagine. He, notwithstanding, over- 
came great difficulties by the native 
vigour of genius, and has certainly 
looked on nature with the eye of a 
poet, and has sometimes painted such 
of her forms, as fell under his obser- 
vation, with considerable felicity. On 
the first appearance of the Farmer’s 
Boy, an attempt was made, rather in- 
judiciously, we think, to exalt him to 
the rank of Burns ; yet not even the 
Colossal shoulders of Capel Loft have 
been able to sustain him at that eleva- 
tion, and he has long ago. sunk to his 
own level, in a region very far beneath 
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the Scottish poet, but greatly above 
his self-important patron. Allan Ram- 
say, the author of the finest pastoral 
of any age or country, was bred a 
hairdresser, and for sometime prac- 
tised that ignoble employment, yet he 
lived in a literary city, and the stores 
of knowledge with which it abounded 
were open to him ; and we know that 
Burns, so far from being illiterate, 
had acquired great!y more knowledge 
at twenty years of age than many 
of the young men who issue from 
ow universities at the same period. 
He could not read the Greek and La- 
tin authors in the original, but he 
knew much of what they contained 
through the medium of translations, 
and no man could better estimate their 
beauties ; and he was most intimately 
acquainted with a number of the more 
elegant English authors. Hogg was 
placed at a greater distance from the 
common avenues to knowledge than 
any literary man with whose history 
we are acquainted ; and, indeed, cal- 
culating from the usual chances, they 
seemed to be shut against him for 
ever, even when he had arrived at 
manhood ; for he could then read with 
difficulty, and could not write at all; 
and at an age when Terence had de- 
lighted Rome by the representation 
et the Andria, and Burns had com- 
posed his Cottar’s Saturday Night, he 
was following his flocks among the 
inountains, equally ignorant of letters 
and the we of the world ; but he had 
genius within him, and the fairest 
page of the volume of nature lay open 
before him, and they were to him all 
in all. 

We shall now resume the consider- 
ation of the Mountain Bard, which 
we were obliged to leave unfinished in 
our last Number from want of room. 
If this volume really be as meritorious 
a production as we then endeavoured 
to represent it, it may be asked why it 
had so little success on its first appear- 
ance? ‘To this failure several causes 
contributed, not in the least connected 
with its merits ; but the chief of these 
was the number of poets of the lower 
orders, who, encouraged by the success 
of Burns, swarmed in almost eve 
village and parish of Scotland. A- 
mong this class the mania of poetry 
seemed to have become an epidemic, 
that required a salutary check.’ Some 
ee confounded the Etterick Shep- 

rd with them, and gave themselves 
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little trouble about the justice or in- 
justice of the sentence; others, not less 
inconsiderate, compared the Moun- 
tain Bard with the first productions 
of Burns, with whom to attempt and 
to succeed were the same thing, and 
because it was unequal to them, they 
rashly concluded that its author pos- 
sessed no genius. 

It is not our intention at present to 
institute a comparison between two 
men, who seem to us to be dissimilar 
in all respects but originality of genius. 
For such a parallel a more proper 
opportunity will occur in the progress 
of this investigation ; we shall only 
say now that Burns, besides the a- 
mazing superiority of execution, has 
been more fortunate in the choice of 
his subjects than the self-taught shep- 
herd in these, his earlier productions. 
His poems generally describe man- 
ners, With which the world are more 
familiar than the legends of the 
Mountain Bard; and all saw the 
truth and the beauty of the picture, 
and received the work with partiality 
and favour, arising from the circum- 
stances of the man, as well as from 
its extraordinary merit. We think, 
however, that each has chosen such 
subjects as his situation suggested, 
and it is curious that nature should 
have conferred on each the qualities 
of mind most suitable for perfecting 
his own species of poetry : On Burns, 
an eloquent pathos, that finds the 
nearest way to the heart, and never 
fails of its effect there ;—on Hogg, 
a fancy that loves to hold its moon- 
light revels among the fays of a haunt- 

glen ; and as we think we may ven« 
ture to predict, that Hogg will never 
equal the Cottar’s Saturday Night in 
the same walk of genius, so we suspect 
that Burns could not have produced 
any thing similar to Kilmeny. 

In forming to ourselves a fair esti- 
mate of Mr Hogg’s talent in the com- 
position of these poems, we ought to 
remember that they are the works of 
an unlettered shepherd, produced 
while he was tending his flocks, when 
his reading was extremely limited ; 
for, though he could not have been 
placed in a more favourable situation 
tor receiving poetical impressions, and 
storing up poetical ideas, yet, as lan- 

age is the instrument which 
these are communicated to others,—in, 
order to succeed in ry, aman must 
understand the use and the handling 
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of that instrument. But it is already 
more than time to adduce some speci~ 
mens from the work itself in proof ot 
what we have said of it. In Sir Da- 
vid Greme, the first poem in the vo- 
lume, we discover in the following 
stanza the rudiments of that talent 
for the description of mountain scenery 
by which the author has since so 
greatly distinguished himself. 


«* The sun had drank frae Keilder fells 
His beverage 0” the morning dew $ 
The wild-flowers slumbered in the dells, 
The heather hung its bells 0” blue.” 


In the ballad of Gilmanscleuch, 
which we think the best in the vo- 
lume, the story is rapidly and inte- 
restingly told, and it contams some vi- 
gorous stanzas. It reminds us of the 
old and popular ballad of Chevy 
Chase, exhibiting much of the same 
distinctness of painting, and simpli- 
city, and occasionally even elegance of 
language ; and on it we are ready to 
rest his claims to poetry at that pe- 
riod, 


** Whair hae ye laid the goud, Peggye, 
Ye gat on New-Year's day ? 
I lookit ilka day to see 
Ye drest in fine array ; 
O ha’e ye sent it to a friend ? 
Or lent it to a fae ? 
Or gi’en it to a false leman, 
To breid ye mickle wae ¢” 
** IT ha’e na’ sent it to a friend, 
Nor lent it to a fae, 
And never man, without your ken, 
Sal cause me Joye or wae. 
I ga’e it to a poor auld man, 
Came shivering to the door ; 
And when I heard his waesome tale 
1 wust my treasure more. 


His hair was like the thistle doune, 
His cheeks were furred wi’ tyme, 

His beard was like a bush of lyng, 
When silvered o'er wi’ ryme ; 

He lifted up his languid eye, 
Whilk better days had seen ; 

And ay he heaved the mourntu’ sye, 
While saut teirs fell atween.” p. 35. 


Gilmanscleuch’s description his 
sister displays the same powet of 
bringing living images before the 
mind. But our limits oblige us to be 
sparing in quotations. 

The combat between Adam o’ Gil- 
manscleuch and Jock o’ Harden, 
though unequal to the passage al- 


ine? quoted, is a piece of good paint- 
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«+O turn thee, turn thee, traytor strong ;’ 
Cried Adam bitterlie ; 
‘ Nae haughtye Scott, of Harden’s kin, 
Sal proudlye scowl on me.’ 


He sprang frae aff his coal-black steed, 
And tied him to a wande ; 
Then threw his bonnet aff his head, 
And drew his deidlye brande. 
And lang they foucht,-and sair they 
foucht, 
Wi’ swords of mettyl kene, 
Till clotted blud, in mony a spot, 
Was sprynkelit on the grene. 
And lang they foucht, and sair they 
foucht, 
For braiver there war nane 3 
Braive Adam’s thye was baithit in blud, 
And Harden’s coller bane. 
Though Adim was baith stark and gude, 
Nae langer cou’d he stande ; 
His hand claive to his heavy sword, 
Hlis nees plett lyke the wande.” p. 42. 


The Address to his Auld Dog Hee- 
tor is full of a simple and affecting 
pathos. In our language there exists 
not a finer eftusion of tenderness and 
affection to that faithful and devoted 
creature. Fully to enter into the spi- 
rit of this poem, we must not think 
ot the pampered puppy of the draw- 
ing-room, but of the shepherd’s dog 
himself’, who is often his master’s on- 
ly ye ey from sun-rise to sun- 
set, and, in a service essential to him, 
displays a zeal and fidelity that neither . 
fatigue, nor cold, nor hunger, can di- 
minish, anda warmth and constancy 
of attachment, that deservedly raise 
him to a place in his friendship. 

** Come, my auld, towzy, trusty friend ; 

What gars ye look sae douth an’ wae ? 
D’ye think my favour's at an end, 

Becouse thy head is turnin gray ? 
Although thy feet begin to fail, 

Their best were spent in serving me 3 
An’ can I grudge ~s wee bit meal, 

1 


Some comfort in thy age to gi’e ? 
For mony a day, frae sun to sun, 
We've toil’d an’ helpit ane anither ; 4 
An’ mony a thousand mile thou’st run, j 
To keep my thraward flocks thegither. F 


Ah, me! of fashion, health, an’ pride, 
‘ The world has read me sic a lecture ! 
ut yet it’s a’ in part repaid 
By thee, my faithful, grateful Hector ! 4 
O’er past imprudence, oft alane i 
I've shed the saut an’ silent tear 5 { 
Then, sharing ay my grief an’ pain, 


My poor auld friend came snoovin’ near. 
For a’ the days we've sojourned here, 


An’ they’ve been neither fine nor few, 
That thought possest thee year to year, 
That a’ my griefs arase frae you. 
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Wi’ waesome face, and hingin’ head, 
Thou wad ha’e press’d thee to my 
knee. 
“Yes, my puir beast! though friends me 
scorn, 
Whom mair than life I valued dear; 
An’ throw me out to fight forlorn, 
Wi' ills my heart dow hardly bear, 
While I have thee to bear a part— 
My plaid, my health, an’ heezle rang— 
I'll scorn the silly haughty heart, 
The saucy look, and slanderous tongue. 
I'll get a cottage o’ my ain, 
Some wee bit cannie, lonely biel’, 
Where thy auld heart shall rest fu’ fain, 
An’ share with me my humble meal. 


When my last bannock’s on the hearth, 
Of that thou sanna want thy share ; 
While I have house or hald on earth, 
My Hector shall ha’e shelter there. 
An’ should grim death thy noddle save, 
Till he has made an end of me, 
Ye'll lye a wee while on the grave 
Of ane wha ay was kind to thee.” p. 183. 


In these essays it has been our ob- 
ject to trace the progress of an extra- 
ordinary and self-elevated genius, and 
to mark the circumstances in his si- 
tuation which retarded or promoted 
the developement of its powers. Our 
remarks, therefore, have been rather 
historical than critical ; yet we think 
the Mountain Bard, with all its de- 
fects, ~~ certain indications of the 

oetical eminence to which its author 


as since attained, and which the world 


has long ago recognized, though in 
some instances, perhaps, rather reluc- 
tantly. Hitherto we ew considered 
his works, to a certain extent at least, 
with a relation to the situation in 
which they were produced ; and we 
think it only justice to say, that no 
man so cireumstanced ever 
per of such merit. As we know 

te despises eulogy as much as he is 
raised above it, we shall henceforth 
bring him to the bar of an impartial 
criticism, without reference to any 
thing but the work before us ; and we 
are satisfied the result will be as ho- 
nourable to him as delightful to us. 

_ When he began to write poetry he 
little thought of becoming author by 
predisnion, and he was led to it at last 

y necessity, not from choice. On the 
publication of the Mountain Bard, 
after various adventures, he rented a 
sheep-farm in Dumafries-shire 3; but 
from a succession of bad seasons, by 
Which his little flock perished, and 


from other misfortunes which it is 
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not the object of this memoir to enu- 
merate, he was driven out from the 
possession in great destitution, and 
suffered severe anguish from the total 
overthrow of his hopes. In this sea- 
son of despondency, he would have 
gladly hired himself as a shepherd, 
and again returned to the humble state 
ofa servant, but the scandal of poetry 
had now attached to his name, and he 
could not find a master, as all judged 
that the man who had addicted him- 
self to that thriftless trade, was unfit 
for any thing else, and to it they li- 
berally ascribed the failure of his 
schemes, rather than to the inclemen- 
cy of the seasons, and the rack-rent of 
his farm. Nothing was now left to 
him but to endeavour to earn that 
morsel of bread by literature, which 
seemed to be denied to him in an 

other way ; and thus 
he repaired to Edinburgh, not a de- 
serter from his flocks, as he has been 
represented in some of our literary 
aes but actually an exile from 

is native mountains. 

But in whatever he was unfortu- 
nate, no man was ever happier in the 
possession of friends, and though they 
were then far from being numerous, 
that deficiency was fully balanced by 
their devoted attachment ; and to this 
the valuable qualities of the man con- 
tributed not less than the admiration 
of his genius. 

The first work that he published, 
after settling in Edinburgh, was the 
Forest Minstrel, a volume of songs 
written chiefly before he left the 
country. Not above two thirds of 
them are his own, the rest having been 
contributed by friends ; and though 
some of them are good, the book at- 
tracted little notice, and is indeed the 
least meritorious of all his performan- 
ces. Lucy’s Flittin’, one of the most 
beautiful songs in the volume, is the 
production of Mr W. Laidlaw. It 
displays such true pastoral simplicity 
and natural pathos, that we think it 
deserves to be better known, and we 
believe that our readers will thank us 
for its insertion. 


“¢ "T'was when the wan leaf frae the birk 
tree was fa’in’, 
An’ Martinmas dewie had wind up the 


year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist, wi’ her 
a’in’t, 
An’ tgs auld master, an’ neibers sae 
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For Lucy had serv'd i’ the glen a’ the sim- 
mer ; 
She cam there afore the flower bloom’d 
on the pea: 
An orphan was she, an’ they had been 
gude till her, 
Sure that was the thing brought the tear 
in her e’e. 


She gacd by the stable, where Jamie was 

stannin’ ; 
Right sair was his kind heart the flittin’ 

to see : 

* Fare ye weel, Lucy,” quo Jamie, an’ ran in. 

—The gatherin’ tears trickled fast to her 
knee, 

As down the burn-side she gacd slaw wi’ 
her flittin’, 


* Fare ye weel, Lucy,’ was ilka bird’s: 


sang 3 
She heard the craw sayin't, high on the 
tree sittin’, 
An’ Robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves 
amang. 


* O what is’t that pits my puir heart ina 
flutter 
An’ what gars the tear come sae fast to 
my ? 
Tf I was na cttled to be ony better, 
Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
I'm just like a lammie that loses its mither; 
Nae mither nor friend the puir lammie 
can see. ’ 
I fear I hae left my bit heart a’ thegither, 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frac my 
Wii the rest o’ my claes I hae row’d up 
the ribbon, 
The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae 
me: 
Yestreen when he gae me’t, an’ saw T was 
sabbin’, 
I'll never forget the wae blink o° his e’e. 
Though now he said nacthing but ** Fare 
ye weel, Lucy,” 
it made me I neither could speak, hear, 
nor see: 
ite cudna say mair, but just “ Fare ye 
weel, Lucy 
Yet that I will mind till the dey that I 
die. 
‘The lamb likes the gowan wi? dew when 
its droukit ; 
The hare likes the brake, an’ the braird 
on the lee ; 
But Lucy likes Jamie ;"—she turn’d an’ 


she lookit ; 
She thought the dear place she wad never 
mair see. 


Ah! weel may young Jamie gang dowie 


an’ cheerless ! 
An’ weel may he greet on the bank o’ 
the burn ! 
His —— sweet Lucy, sae gentle an’ peer- 
ess, 
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The next undertaking in which Mr 
Hogg engaged was the Spy, a weekly 
paper in its form and mode of’ publi. 
cation, at least, in imitation of the 
Spectator. This was the most extra. 
ordinary of all his enterprises. The 
public remembered that all the great 
“sage works of the country had 

en the joint productions of the most 
distinguished literary men of the age 
in which they were published. They 
knew that Addison, and Steele, and 
Johnson, and Mackenzie, were not 
only men of great original genius, but 
of cultivated and sana minds, 
deeply read in ancient and modern li- 
terature, and extensively acquainted 
with mankind ; and it was considered 
temerity, bordering on madness, that « 
man, newly escaped from his flocks 
and his mountains, ere his garments 
were purified from the smoke of the 
shepherd’s cottage, should dare to fol- 
low in their str The taste of the 
people had been improved by the 
style of the Spectator ;—their moral 
feelings had been elevated by the re- 
ligious and philosophical spirit of its 
graver papers,—and in its lighter et= 
fusions they had been amused by a 
wit unalloyed by malice, and a hu- 
mour free from grossness ;—they had 
been instructed in their most import- 
ant duties by the dignified and elo- 
sagem of the Rambler ; and in 
the Mirror and the Lounger they 
had been delighted and refined by a 
tenderness of sentiment, and a sweet- 
ness of composition that aimed at their 
improvement through the heart and 
the fancy ; but what were they to ex- 
pect from the critic whose reading was 
confined to a few old ballads, and 
whose knowledge of mankind was 
limited to a country wedding or a 
village fair. Such were the feelings 
with which the work was received, 
and they were natural enough ; but 
the public was not aware of the powers 
of the man who now stepped forward 
to claim their notice. It was, besides, 
not even the aim of the editor to imi- 
tate those standard works, much less 
to enter into any rivalship with them, 
but rather to give sketches of country 
life and manners, and to write tales 
into which they should be introduced. 
He received little assistance in the 
progressof the work ; greatly morethan 
one-half of the papers being written 
by himself, and almost all the get 
and strange as it may appear, in spite 
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of the laugh of the fashionable circles 
and the sneer of the critics, great and 
small, it maintained its ground for 
twelve months, andincreased in popu- 
larity to the end. Many of Mr Hogg’s 
essays are characterized ‘by an adhe- 
rence to nature, and tinged by a strong 
colouring of good sense, that rendered 
them acceptable to those who had the 
penetration to discover originality and 
energy of thought, under a homely 
guise, and dared, so far, to incur the 
imputation of vulgarity as to acknow- 
ledge it; and the tales, without an 
exception, arrest the mind by astrengt 
of’ interest that genius alone can create. 
it is not to be denied, however, that 
the composition is wholly destitute of 
the easy grace and the harmonious 
tlow of periods that distinguished the 
writings of the old essayists,—that 
the humour often sinks into grossness, 
and that with the best moral aim 
delicacy is sometimes wounded by a 
nakedness in the description of vice that 
is in danger of producing an effect di- 
rectly the contrary of the one intended. 
The latter is, however, a fault of rare 
occurrence, and was in him nothing 
more than an error in taste, for never 
was there a man of purer moral prin- 
ciples, nor in his writings more stea- 
dily the friend of virtue. He fails in 
all his attempts to paint the follies of 
fashionable life; but when he de- 
scribes the forms of society with which 
he was himself’ familiar, and follows 
the natural bent of his mind, which 
is inclined to the tender, he has few 
superiors. Of this species of excel- 
lence there is a beautiful example in 
the description of a mountain funeral 
in Number 12. It is a scene of deep 
affliction, and the whole delineation is 
so faithful to life, and so like what 
we have seen, that it appears on the. 
very first glance, that no high co- 
louring enters into the composition, 
and that nothing is thrown in for 
mere effect. We feel ourselves stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, into 
which a brother has just entered, and 
every thing is conducted with a so- 
lemnity suitable to the time and the 
place ; and the lamentations of the wi- 
pel Sag the desolation of all her 
y hopes, are the very language 
of nature, which cama speak 
through her ; and not a word nor a 
Sentiment is overstrained nor out of 
character, but the whole resembles a 


plaintive air performed by a skilful 
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musician, which breathes the very spi- 
rit of sorrow ; and every tone is in per- 
fect unison and harmony. As the 
work has been long out of print, and 
there is no great likelihood that it will 
ever be republished, we shall extract 
the passage as a specimen of his prose 
style at that time. 


“ The women are not mixed with the 
men eat funerals, nor do they accompany 
the corpse to the place of interment; but 
in Nithsdale and Galloway, all the female 
friends of the family attend at the house, 


sitting in an apartment by themselves : 


The servers remark, that in their apart- 
ment, the lamentations for the family loss 
are generally more passionate than in the 
other. 

“* The widow of the deceased, however, 
came in amongst us, to see a particular 
friend, who had travelled far, to honour 
the memory of his old and intimate ac- 
quaintance. He saluted her with great 
kindness, and every appearance of heart- 
felt concern for her misfortunes. The 
dialogue between them interested me; it 
was the language of nature, and no other 
spoke a word while it lasted. 

“**¢ Ah! James,’ said she, ‘ I did not 
think the last time I saw you, that our next 
meeting would be on so mournful an oc- 
casion ; we were all cheerful then, and lit- 
tle aware of the troubles awaiting us! I 
have since that time suffered many hard- 
ships and losses, James, but all of them 
were light to this’—she wept bitterly ; 
James endeavoured to comfort her, but he 
was nearly as much affected himself. * I do 
not repine,’ said she, * since it is the will of 
Him who orders all things for the best pur- 
poses, and to the wisest ends; but, alas! 
I fear I am ill fitted for the task which 
Providence has assigned me!’ © With that 
she cast a mournful look at two little chil- 
dren who were peeping cautiously into the 
shiel. ‘* These poor fatherless innocents,’ 
said she, * have no other creature to look to 
but me for any thing; and I have been 
so little used to manage cota A affairs, that 
I scarcely know what I am doing; for he 
was so careful of us all, so kind! and se 
good!’——* Yes, said James, wiping his eyes, 
if he was not a good man, I know few who 
were so! Did he suffer much in his last 
illness ??~~* I knew not what he suffered, 
returned she, for he never complained. [ 
now remember all the endearing thin 
that he said to us, though I took little heed 
to them then, having no thoughts of bei 
so soon separated from him. Little did 
think he was so ill! though I might easily 
have known that he would never murmur 
or repine at what Providence appointed him 
to endure. No, James, he never com- 

lained of any thing. Since the time our 
bgst great worldly misfortune happened, we 
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two have sat down to many a poor meal, 
but he was ever alike cheerful, and thank- 
ful to the giver. 

** He was only ill four days, and was 
out of his bed every day: whenever I ask- 
ed him how he did, his answer uniformly 
was, ‘ I am not ill now.’ On the day 

receding the night of his death, he sat on 
his chair a full hour speaking earnestly all 
the while to the children. I was busied 
up and down the house, and did not hear 
all; but I heard him once saying, that he 
might soon be taken from them, and then 
they would have no father but God; but 
that He would never be taken from them, 


- nor ever would forsake them, if they did 


not first forsake him. ‘* He isa kind in- 
dulgent Being,’ continued he, * and feeds 
the young ravens, and all the little hel 
less animals that look and cry to him for 
food, and you may be sure that he will 
never Iet the poor orphans who pray to 
him want.’ 

** * Be always dutiful to your mother, and 
never refuse to do what she bids you on 
any account ; for you may be assured that 
she has no other aim than your good ; con- 
fide all your cares and fears in her bosom, 
for a parent's love is stedfast ; misfortune 
may heighten but cannot cool it.’ 

** When he had finished, he drew his 
plaid around his head, and went slowly 
down to the little dell, where he used every 
day to offer up his morning and evening 
prayers ; and where we have often sat to- 
gether on Sabbath afternoons, reading 
verse about with our children in the Bible. 
I think he was aware of his approaching 
end, and was gone to recommend us to 
God ; for I looked after him, and saw him 
on his knees. 

** When he returned, I thought he look- 
ed extremely ill, and asked him if he was 
grown worse: He said he was not like to 
be quite well, and sat down on his chair, 
looking ruefully at the children, and some- 
times at the bed. At length he said, fee- 
bly, * Betty, my dear, make down the 
bed, and help me to it—it will be the last 
tune.’ These words went through my 
head and heart like the knell of death 
All grew dark around me, and I knew not 
what I was doing. 

** He spoke very little after that, saving 
that at night he desired me, in a faint 
Voice, not to go to my bed, but sit up with 


him; ‘ for,’ said he, * it is likely you may 


never need to do it again.” If God had 
not supported me that night, James, 
I could not have stood it, for ! had much, 
much todo! A little past midnight my 
dear husband expired in my arms, with- 
out a groan or a struggle, save some con- 
Vulsive grasps that he gave my hand. 
Calm resignation marked his behaviour to 
the last.’ ” 


The Spy — one superiority 
0 


over every other work of the same kind, 
in its poetry, of which the greater part 
is very beautiful ; and though, while 
the work was going on, its fame did 
not extend far beyond the circle of sub- 
scribers, several pieces have been since 
reprinted in other works, and their 
merit universally acknowledged. 

We have dwelt thus long on the 
character of this work, chiefly because 
it is an important stage in the jour- 
ney of this extraordinary traveller to 
the temple of fame. It displays the 
greater number of his characteristic 
faults, which the critics must. still 
condemn, and the beauties which the 
world are now unanimous in admir- 
ing. It brought him but a limited 
fame, and no profit, and is to be con- 
sidered mainly as his «xpprenticeship 
in the service of the muses, in which, 
if he did not execute any perfect work, 
he acquired a skill in the manage- 
ment of his materials, and in the 
handling of his instruments, that soon 
enabled him to do so. 

It may here be worth while to no- 
tice his mode of composition. No 
writer, perhaps, ever blotted fewer 
lines. By the concentration of the 
powers of his mind to the subject be- 
fore him, he renders his pieces as per- 
fect as he can at the first sitting, and 
they rarely undergo any revision or 
correction ; = every fresh attempt, 
and every failure, prepares him for 
more successful exertions in the pro- 
duction of beauties, or the avoiding 
of errors. He is not so solicitous 
about giving to any individual poem 
the highest polish of which it is sus- 
ceptible, as acquiring the power of 
embodying his conceptions with faci- 
lity ; for he thinks that lengthened 
labour fritters away originality of 
thought, and blights the freshness of 
imagination; and, by persevering in 
this course, he has gradually attained 
such richness and copiousness of lan- 

age, and such harmony of numbers, 
that it could scarcely be believed that 
the Mountain Bard and the Queen’s 
Wake were the work of the same 
man. 

Hitherto the poet had been labour- 
ing in comparative obscurity, rather 
deserving than obtaining laurels. But 
the time was fast approaching, when 
he was to come forth in the fulness 
and maturity of his genius, and ob- 
tain that fame which had for many 
years been the grand object of hit 
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existence. On the perusal of the 
Queen’s Wake, the first thing that 
strikes the reader, is the masterly skill 
of the plan. The ballads of which it 
is composed, were written at various 
times, and many of them without any 
view to such a work; and, beautiful 
as they are, there is reason to believe 
that, had they been published as a vo- 
lume of unconnected poems, they 
would not have brought the author 
so large a harvest of tame. Of this 
he was aware, and provided against it 
by a master-stroke of art, and sent 
them into the world amid such a scene 
of festivity and gaiety, as could hardly 
fail to procure for them a favourable 
hearing. The whole is a delightful 
drama, in which poets are the com- 
petitors for glory, and the spectators 
und the judges—a beautiful youn 
queen, (who, after a long absence, ha 
arrived in her dominions, and ascend- 
ed the throne of her fathers,) and her 
nobles, in all the splendour of court 
array. There is not a period, in the 
history of Scotland, that was so likely 
io give popularity to a similar work as 
that which the author has chosen for 
his Wake. It may be considered as 
a coronation festival for a sovereign 
who was then as celebrated for her 
beauty and accomplishments, as she 
was afterwards for her misfortunes. 
At the announcement of the subject, 
we hurry, in imagination, to Holy- 
rood, and mingling with the crowd, 
strain every nerve to obtain but a 
glimpse of the queen, and to hear the 
songs of the minstrels; and so com- 
plete is the delusion, that. the whole 
seems to be a real scene passing be- 
tore our eyes. 

The narrative part of the poem is 
written with such purity of style, and 
is withal so graceful,—the charac- 
ters, some of which are drawings from 
life, are sketched with such fidelity 
and effect,—the ballads are so original 
and imaginative, and so musical, both 
in the sentiments and the. numbers, 
that the world, who expected from 
the Etterick Shepherd little else than 
unpolished rhymes on subjects of no 
deep interest, with an occasional dash 
of simplicity and nature, scareely 
knew in what terms to express their 
wonder. The prejudices of years va- 
nished in a few days, and the poet 
enjoyed the glory of the triumph of 
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over misconception. Still, 
owever, we discover, in the Queen’s 
Wake, the maturity of the same ele« 
ments, of which the embryo is seen 
in the Mountain Bard. His favour. 
ite subjects are still the superstitions, 
and the scenery, of the glens and 
the mountains of Yarrow; bui the 
mysteries of the one are more fully 
unveiled, and in the other the lights 
and the shades are disposed with so 
much more skill, as to produce a more 
beautiful and harmonious whole. In 
this poem there is, in his manner, an 
union of the simplicity and energy of’ 
the old rhymers, with the polish of 
modern poetry ; and such is its origi- 
nality, that the author has not bor- 
rowed a single incident or character 
from the poetry of any other country, 
nor from any poet among ourselves, 
nor has he one classical allusion. 

In describing the vicissitudes of the 
more common forms of society, or at 
least those that have in them so little 
of fiction, as nearly to resemble them, 
he is inferior to many of his contem- 
poraries; but, when he takes his 
flight into the regions of pure fancy, 
he has no superior among them ; and, 
indeed, then approaches nearer Shake 
speare than any poct with whom we 
are acquainted. In the whirlwind of 
the passions that desolates a glorious 
spirit, suffering from agony of its own 
creation, yet unconquered in its suf- 
ferings, he is inferior to Lord Byron ; 
and to Campbell, in the pathos that 
thrills along the finest fibres of the 
soul,—and the sentiment that exalts 
it,—and the sublimity that kindles 
its fires,—and in the purity of taste 


that never quits its work till it have 


given it the perfect symmetry, and 
airy beauty, of an Athenian temple ; 
a to Scott, in the costume of chi- 
valry, and the feats of knighthood,— 
and in placing an individual picture 
before the eye, in the brightest sun- 
light of its beauty, and in the splen- 
dour of dramatic effect; but, if we 
mistake not, he is greatly superior to 
all of them in the wildness of a fancy 
that holds little commerce with this 
world, but loves to join the fairy 
ring on the rim of the rain-bow, or 
the horns of the new moon, or to 
dream of beings of a celestial purity, 
in the greener glens, and beside the 
clearer waters of a holier land. Y. 
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EPISTLE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
HIGHLAND SOCIETY, RESPECTING 
FIVE HUNDRED HIGHLANDERS 
TEMPTING TO EMIGRATE TO AME~ 
RICA. BY SURNS. 


MR EDITOR, 


I was happy to observe in your 
last Number, a complete copy of a 
song by Burns, which the public had 
hitherto only seen in an imperfect 
state. It is well to preserve in some 
secure and accessible repos‘tory all 
such reliques and memorials of re- 
markable men, as are either interest- 
ing on account of their intrinsic 
merit, or that serve in any degree to 
illustrate the state of our national li- 
terature and manners,—though per- 
haps unworthy of a place in more 
classical collections. With this view, 
I enclose for your Magazine another 
production of our great Scottish poet, 
which has not yet 2 en in print. 
You will find several indifferent e- 
nough lines in it, and one or two ra- 
ther rough expressions, but nothing, 
I think, that can offend any true old- 
fashioned unsophisticated Scotchman, 
or even the more fastidious Southron, 
who has not lost all remembrance of 
Fielding, or who has learned to esti- 
mate the irresistible naiveté of the 
author of Waverley. In one word, 
while I deprecate as much as any one 
ean the injudicious zeal of such edi- 
tors as Cromek,—or of that kinsman of 
Cowper who has lately given us an- 
other volume of poems from the sweep- 
ings of his patron’s study,—or of the 
still more absurd commentaters on 
Shakespeare, whom you have handled 
so properly in your last Number ; yet 
I consider it a duty to preserve from 
oblivion every production which the 
— has a claim to inherit as the 
egacy of departed genius, unless its 
publication be offensive to right feel- 
ing, or derogatory to the talents and 
character of the author. These re- 
marks may perhaps appear dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the fol- 
lowing careless effusion, but you will 
at least recognize in it something of 
the unpruned vigour of Burns’ ge- 


. Nius,—the rustic but keen severity of 


his sarcasm,—and the manly detesta- 
tion of oppression (real or supposed) 
which so strongly 
The internal evidences of its authen- 
ticity are sufficiently obvious ; but for 
your more complete satisfaction, I en- 


close the original in his own hand. 

writing. It was given to me by a 

friend who got it many years ago from 

the well known ‘ready-witted Rankin,’ 

the poet’s early and intimate acquaint- 

ance. I am, &c. R. W. 
Ayr, Jan. 30, 1818. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl 
of B****, President of the Right 
Honourable and Honourable the High- 
land Society, which met on the 23d 
of May last, at the Shakespeare, Co= 
vent-Garden, to concert ways and 
means to frustrate the designs of Five 
HUNDRED HIGHLANDERS who, as the 
Society were informed hy Mr M‘— 
of A****s, were so audacious as 
fo attempt an escape from their laws 


ful lords and masters, whose property 


they are, by emigrating from the lands 
of Mr Macdonald of Glengary to the 
wilds of Canada, in search of that fun 
tastic thing—LipErTy ! 


Long life, my Lord, an’ health be yours, 
Unskaith’d by hunger’d Highlan’ boors ! 
Lord grant nae duddie, desperate beggar, 
Wi’ durk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 
May twin auld Scotland o’ a life 
She likes—-as butchers like a knife ! 


Faith, you and A****s were right 
To keep the Highlan’ hounds in sight ! 
I doubt na! they wad bid nae better 
Than let them ance out owre the water ; 
Then up amang thae lakes and seas 
They'll mak what rules an’ laws they please. 
Some daring Hancocke, or a Franklin, 
May set their Highlan’ bluid a-ranklin ; 
Some Washington again may head them, 
Or some Montgomery, fearless, lead them ; 
Till God knows what may be effected, 
When by such heads an’ hearts directed : 
Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire, 
May to Patrician rights aspire ! 
Nae sage North, now, nor sager Sackville, 
To watch an’ premier owre the pack vile ! 
An’ whare will ye get Howes and Clintons 
To bring them to a right repentance ? 
To cowe the rebel generation, 
An’ save the /wnour o° the nation ! 

~~ an’ be d——d! what right hae 

they 
To meat, or sleep, or light o’ day ? 
Far less to riches, pow'r, or freedom, 
But what your Lordships please to gie 
them ! 

But hear, my Lord ! G**** hear! 
Your hand's owvre light on them, I fear 3 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, an’ bailies, 
I canna say but they do gailies ; 
They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 
An’ tirl the hallions to the birsies ; 
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Yet, while they're only poin'd and herriet, 

They'll keep their stubborn Highland spi- 
rit : 

But smash them ! crash them a’ to spails! 

An’ rot the dyvors i’ the jails ! 

The young dogs, swinge them to the la- 
bour, 

Let wark an’ hunger mak them sober ! 

The hizzies, if they’re oughtlins faussont, 

ct them in Drury Lane be lesson’d ! 

An’ if the wives, an’ dirty brats 

Come thiggan at your doors an’ yetts, 

Flaffan wi’ duds, an’ grey wi’ beese, 

Frightan awa your deucks and geese ; 

Get out a horse-whip, or a jowler, 

The langest thong, the fiercest growler, 

An’ gar the tatter’d gipsies pack 

Wi’ a’ their bastarts on their back ! 

Go on, my lord! I lang to meet you, 

An’ in my house at hame to greet you! 

Wi’ common lords ye shanna mingle, 

‘The benmost newk beside the ingle, 

At my right hand assign’d your seat, 

“Tween Hered’s hip an’ Polyerate,— 

Or, if ye on your station tarrow, 

Hetween Almagro an’ Pizarro ; 

A seat, I’m sure ye’re weel deservin't ; 


been celebrated by some nameless 
minstrel in the following rude but 
characteristic verses. 

The ballad does not appear to have 
received any addition or improvement 
from the pen of Burns. We remem- 
ber, at least, of having heard it sung 
many years ago by an old Highland 
crone from the banks of Loch Katrine, 
in very nearly the same terms. In 
the present copy several stanzas have 
been omitted, either as being of infe- 


rior merit, or otherwise unworthy of 


publication. 


Tune—a rude set of ** The mill, mill, 0.” 


Ror Roy trom the Highlands cam 
Unto the Lawland border, 

To steal awa a gay ladie 
To haud his house in order : 

He cam owre the lough o’ Linn, 
Twenty men his arms did carry ; 

Himsel gaed in and fand her out, 
Protesting he would marry. 


* O will ye go wi’ me,” he says, 
* Or will ye be my honey ; 
Or will ye be my wedded wife, 

For I love you best of ony ?” 


An’ till ye come—your humble servant, 
BEELZEBUB. 


June \, 


Anno Mundi 5790. 


THE ORIGINAL BALLAD OF ROB ROY. 


Tur following stanzas are printed 
from a small collection of old Scotch 
ballads in the hand-writing of Robert 
Burns ; from whieh we propose ere 
long to give some farther extracts. 
The story relates not to the hero of 
the Romance, who died peaceably in his 
bed in 1740; but to his son, Rob 
Koy Macgregor-Og, (the younger.) 
‘This person appears to have inherited, 
along with the name of his renowned 
sire, much of the daring and turbu- 
lent spirit by which he had been dis- 
tinguished. But young Rob wanted 
his father’s prudence and discretion ; 
and he signalized himself in so many 
dark and desperate adventures, that 
(as Baillie Jarvie observes) he could 
not expect to come to a good end. 
Accordingly, after being outlawed in 
early youth for shooting a kinsman,— 
after being out in the 45,—and subse- 
quently engaged in many violent 
transactions,—he finally ended his ca- 
reer on the gallows in 1754, for the 
achievement—which in his trial be- 
fore the High Court .of Justiciary is 
termed the ‘ forcible abduction of the 
Heiress of Edinbelly,”—and which has 


¢ 


* I winna go wi’ you,” she says, 
* Nor will I be your honey, 

Nor will I be your wedded wife, 
You love me for my money.’ 

But he set her on a gude black steed, 
Himsel lap on behind her ; 

An’ he’s awa to the Highland hills, 
Where her friends they canna find her. * 


* Rob Roy was my father ca’d, 
M‘Gregor was his name, lady ; 
He led a band o° heroes bauld, 
An’ I am here the same, lady. 
Be content, be content, 
Be content an’ stay, lady, 
For thou art my wedded wife, 
Until thy dying day, lady. 
* He was a hedge unto his friends, 
A heckle to his foes, lady ; 
Every one that durst him wrang, 
He took him by the nose, lady. 
I'm as bold, I'm as bold, 
I’m as bold an’ more, lady ; 
He that daurs dispute my word 
Shall feel my gude claymore, lady.” 


» Here the song goes on to describe 
Rob’s forced marriage with the lady,— 


¢ Four held her up before the priest,’ Kc. 


after which the tune changes to something 
like ‘ Jenny dang the weaver.’ 


ry 


ry 


132 Story of Macgregor and Lamont. 


TRADITIONAL STORY OF A CHIEF- 
TAIN OF THE MACGREGORS. 


Tue savage war of exterinination, 
which (with occasional intermission) 
was waged for almost 150 years against 
the unfortunate Clan Macgregor,* has 
stained our national annals with many 
bloody and atrocious details. And 
thouvh it is instructive to learn froin 
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such a narrative how public. oppres- 
sion and private guilt alike defeat their 
own ais, and are often rolled back, by 
a righteous retribution, upon the heads 
of the perpetrators,—yet it is sick- 
ening to humanity to dwell long upon 
such a picture of reciprocal injury and 
violence y—and with something of this 
feeling, we gladly postpone for ano- 
ther month the task of detailing to 


* We cannot resist so appropriate an 
occasion to give our readers a specimen of 
the powerful and characteristic lyric strains 
with which our great Border Minstrel has 
enriched the very meritorious work of Mr 
Campbell—Albyn’s Anthology. ‘* The 
Macgregors’ Gathering” is adapted to one 
of those ancient pibrochs,—the peculiar 
warlike music of the Gael.—which Mr 
Campbell has for the first time succeeded 
in exhibiting in a printed form. The ** Pi- 
broch of Donuil Dhu,’ another Highland 
war-song, by Mr Scott, in this publication, 
is, we think, a still more animating burst 


of poetry ; but our limits will not allow of 


further quotation. 


Muacgregors’ Gathering. 
** The moon's on the lake, and the mist’s 
on the brae, 
And the Clan has a name that is nameless 
by day! 
Then gather, gather, gather, Gregarich ! 
Gather, gather, gather, Kc. 


** Our signal for fight, that from monarchs 
we drew, 
Must be heard but by night in our venge- 
ful haloo ! 
Then haloo Gregarich! haloo Grega- 
rich ! 
Haloo, haloo, haloo, Gregarich, &c. 


** Glen Orchy’s proud mountains, Caol- 
chuirn and her towers, 
Glen Strae and Glen Lyon * no longer are 
ours : 
We're landless, landless, landless, Gre- 
garich ! 
Landiess, landless, landless, &c. 


** But doom’d and devoted by vassal and 
lord, 
Macgregor has still both his heart and his 
sword ! 
Then courage, courage, courage, Grega- 
rich ! 
Courage, courage, courage, Ac. 


* “ These, and many other lands, be- 
longed to the Macgregors; but they were 
stripped of them all without an act of Par- 
liament; and to this they imputed the 
suppression of their name, as serving to 
disqualify them from instituting any ac- 
tion at law for the recovery of their estates, 
or the redress of injuries. A 


*¢ If they rob us of name and pursue us 
with beagles, * 
Give their roofs to the flame, and their 
flesh to the eagles ! 
Then vengeance ! vengeance ! vengeance! 
Gregarich ! 
Vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, &c. 


‘6 While there’s leaves in the forest, and 
foam on the river, 
Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish for 
ever ! 
Come then, Gregarich, come then, Gre- 
garich ! 
Come then, come then, come then, &c. 


‘+ Through the depths of Loch Katrine the 
steed shall career, 
O’er the peak of Ben Lomond the galley 
shall steer, 
And the rocks of Craig; Royston like icicles 
melt, 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our ven- 
geance unfelt. 
Then gather, gather, gather, Gregarich ! 
Gather, gather, gather, &c. 


* ** And pursue us with beagles,” Kc. 

* By the Suth act of the Ist Parliament 
of Charles 1. for * the timeous preventing 
of the disorders and oppressions that may 
Jail out by the said name and Clan, and 
their followers,’ it was enacted, That every 
one of the name of Macgregor, on attain- 
ing the age of sixteen, should thereafter, 
yearly, repair to the Privy Council, where- 
soever they might happen to be, there to 
find caution for their good behaviour in all 
time coming; and, regardless of the gene- 
ral impossibility of compliance, if they fail- 
ed to appear, they were, ia the bloom of 
youth and innocence, to be denounced rc- 
dels by the mere ceremony of some police- 
olficer blowing a horn; after which, any 
of his Majesty’s * good’ subjects might 
mutilate or slay them, not only with im- 
punity, but with the pro of reward ; 
tor the act concluded with holding out ‘ the 
moveable and geare’ of this mal- 
treated pedpie, to excite diligence in ap- 
arenas. or destroying them ; and this 
ad such effect, that their enemies became 
so bold and callous, that they actually em- 
ployed blood-hounds, called ‘by the natives 
* Coin-dubh’ (black dogs) to hunt them, 
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our readers the curious notices rela- 
tive to this portion of Highland his- 
tory with mt we have lately been 
abundantly furnished by our learned 
and ze:lous correspondents. In the 
meanwhile, to make some amends tor 
this delay, we subjoin the following 
very beautiful little anecdote, whack 
alone is worth a thousand stories of 
feudal atrocity and revenge. It is ex- 
tracted from a letter dated December 
30, 1817, written by a very worthy 
and well-informed Highland clergy- 
man, now upwards of eighty years of 
age. 

‘I know not if ever you have 
heard the following traditional story 
of a chieftain of the Macgregors re- 
siding at the time on his freehold in 
Glenorchy.—His son had gone in the 
shooting season with a party of young 
associat: s' to the moors in the braes of 
the country. ‘They met with a young 
gentleman of the name of Lamont 
trom Cowal, who, attended by a ser- 
vant, was going to Fort-William. 
They all went to the kind of inn that 


murdered for the sake of the promised re- 
ward! The last two of these dogs are 
said to have been killed, one at Crinlarach 
in Strathtillan, the other near Lochearn- 
head, on the face of the hill opposite to the 
castle of Edinample ; and the fowling-piece 
with which the last of the Coin-dubh was 
shot is in the possession of Francis M‘Nab 
of M*Nab, Esq. 

** Mark what happened in the course of 
events: the son of the royal persecutor 
(James VI.) was beheaded, his grandson 
dethroned, and the extinction of the once 
illustrious house of Stuart has recently 
taken place; and what is not less remark- 
able—the son and grandson of the most 
powertul and active instrument of these 
persecutions suffered on the scaffold. In 
spite, however, of ill usage and cruelty, 
the Macgregors, ever loyal, firmly adhered 
to their rightful sovereign. 

‘**'The Melody to which the above 
verses is adapted, was taken down, with all 
possible care, from Captain Neil M‘Leod 
of Guesto’s MS. Collection of Pibrochs, as 
performed by the celebrated Macrimmons 
of Skye ; the Melody to Pibroch of Donuil 
Dubh was taken down at the same time, 
i. e. September 1815—the was te- 
dious and exceedingly troublesome. The 


Editor had to translate, as it were, the 


syllabic jargon of illiterate pipers (which 


_ Was distinctly enough jotted down in-Cap- , 


tain M*Leod’s own way) into rm usical cha- 
racters, which, when correcily done, he 
found to his astonishment, to coincide ex- 
actly with regular notation.” 
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was in the place, and took a refresh- 
ment together; in the course of 
which, at the close of the day, a trif- 
ling dispute arose betwixt Lamont 
and young Macgregor. Dirks were 
drawn, and before fricnds could inter- 
tere, Macgregor fell mortally wound- 
ed. In the confusion, Lamont esca 
ed, and, though pursued, under 
cover of night got securely to the 
house of Macgregor, which happened 
to be the first habitation which met 
his eye at the dawn of morning. The 
Chiettain had got up and was stand- 
ing at the door.—* Save my lite !’ said 
the stranger, * for men are in pursuit 
of me to take it away.’.—* Whoever 
you are,’ says Macgregor, * here you 
ure safe.’ 

** Lamont was but just brought to 


‘an inner apartinent, and introduced to 


the tumily, when a loud inquiry was 
made at the door, it a stranger had 
entered the house. ‘ He has,’ says. 
Macgregor, ‘and what is your busi- 
ness with him ?’—‘ Ina scuftle,’ cried 
the pursuers, ‘ he has killed your 
son ; deliver him up that we may in- 
stantly revenge the deed.’ Macgre- 
gor’s lady and his two daughters filled 
the house with their cries and lamen- 
tations.—‘ Be quiet,’ says the Chief, 
with his eyes streaming with tears, 
‘and let no man presume to touch 
the youth—for he has Macgregor’s 
word and honour for his satety ; and 
as God lives he shall be safe and se- 
cure whilst in my house !’ 

* Tn a little, after Lamont had ex- 
perienced the most kind and hospitable 
treatment, the chieftain accompanied 
him, with twelve men under arms, to 
Inverary, and, having landed him in 
safety on the other side of Lochfine, 
took him by the hand and thus ad- 
dressed him :—‘* Lamont, now you 
are safe ;—no longer can I, or will I, 
protect you ;—keep out of the way of 
my clan.—May God forgive and bless 

ou! 

** This happened some short time 
before the severe act of proscription 
against the Clan Gregor in 1633, 
when, to the discredit of justice, a 
weak government sacrificed a whe’: 

ople for the atrocities of few. 

egor lost his property, and was hunt- 
for his life tn of this 
iniquitous act. He took shelter in the 
house of this very Lamont,—noted for 
his urbanity, and his deep contrition 
for the misfcrtune of his younger 
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years ; and who, by every act of kind- 
ness to his venerable guest, and some 
branches ot his family, revered the 
which had thus it in 
1is power to repay to the family of 
his benefactor, in some measure, the 
loss he had occasioned them in the 
death of a son.” 


OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES ATTENDING THE DEATH 
OF GENERAL PICHEGRU, WITH OB- 
SERVATIONS BY THE CELEBRATED 
PROFESSOK CHAUSSIER OF PARIS. 


Bonararte has been so positively 
accused of having caused Pichegru to 
be strangled in prison, and the crime 
has been so positively denied by o- 
thers, without either party supporting 
their assertion by any proofs, that the 
following authentic Fs? regard- 
ing that transaction will probably be 
read with considerable interest. It is 
translated from an unpublished volume 
on Forensic Medicine, by Professor 
Chaussier of Paris. At one time we 
thought of abridging it, lest the pro- 
fessional detail which it contains might 
be uninteresting to general readers ; 
but, on due consideration, we prefer- 
red publishing it entire, because, in 


this way, its authenticity is left undi- - 


minished, and because the very acute 
remarks of Professor Chaussier cannot 
fail to impress both surgeons and law- 
yers with the importance of being able 
to draw up a professional report core 
rectly, and to detect the errors, of 
which very few are free, 

Professor Chaussier, in his criticism, 
accuses the reporters in this case of 
errors, both of omission and of com- 
mission, in neglecting to inquire into, 
or report upon, some of those circum- 
stances most calculated to elucidate the 
case, and of having given an opinion 
not by the facts they 
ed, and entered into considerations 
of which they were not the proper 
judges. 

From Professor Chaussier’s remarks, 
it is obvious that he thinks that it was 
by no means proved that Pichegru 
committed suicide ; and it may be in- 
ferred that he thinks it more probable 
that he was assassinated by others. 

General Ch. Pichegru had _ been 
for some time detained in the Tower 
of the Temple. On the 15th Germi- 
nal, year 12, (Sth April 1804,) he was 
seen in health ; supper had been serve 


of the loth, (6th April,) the 
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ed up to him in the evening as usual ; 
and, about ten, the door of his room 
had been shut, and the key taken 
away ; the guard in attendance de- 
clared, that he heard him cough and 
spit several times about halt-past three 
in the morning, and, on the morning 
rson who 
came to light his fire, found him dead 
in his bed ; a commissary of police 
was presently called, who, upon mere 
inspection, pronounced that suicide had 
been committed. A few hours after, 
the Special Criminal Tribunal, to 
whom it had been announced that the 
said Ch. Pichegru had committed sui- 
cide last night, instructed a commis- 
sion, composed of five of its members, 
to go to the Temple and ascertain if 
the said Ch. Pichegru had committed 
suicide the night before, and to col- 
lect information relative to that event. 
Five surgeons and a physician were 
named te examine the body, and as- 
certain the cause of death. These 
persons, after having obeyed their in- 
structions, (about twelve hours after 
the presumed death,) “ unanimously 
declared, that they went to the said 
‘Tower of the Temple, and were con- 
ducted by the jailor to the room in 
which Ch. Pichegru, Ex-General, 
was; 

“That they had found on a bed a 
body, which they recognized to be of 
the male sex. 

“That the dead man appeared to 
aoe from forty to forty-five years 
old. 

“That his height was five feet ten 
inches. 

“ That his hair was deep-brown ; his 
eye-brows of the same colour, arched ; 
his foreheed large and bald ; his eyes 
grey, clear blue; his nose long, thick, 
flat, and broad at its point, and sunk 
at its root ; his mouth of'a middle size ; 
his chin round and large ; his counte- 
nance full and brown ; his head large ; 
his breast broad ; his legs and thighs 
slender in proportion to the trunk. 

** That, after having examined the 
whole appearance of the said body, 
they remarked a circular impres- 
sion on the neck, about two inches 
broad, and more strongly marked on 
the a 

“ That there was s tion. 
That it had been perfo 
of a black-silk handkerchief, firml 
tied, in which some one had (on avotl 
passed a stick eighteen inches long, 
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and two inches in circumference ; and 
that some one had made of the staff 
a tourniquet, with which the said 
handkerchief had been drawn tighter 
and tighter, till the said strangulation 
was effected. 

“That they had then remarked that 
the said stick was made to rest by one 
of its ends on the left cheek, and that, 
being turned with an irregular move- 
ment, it had produced upon the said 
cheek a transverse scratch of about 
two inches and a quarter long, extend- 
ing from the cheek-bone (pommette) 
to the left ear. 

“That the face was livid ; the jaws 
locked ; and the tongue caught be- 
tween the tecth. 

That’ the ecchymosis extended 
over the whole surface of the body. 

““'Vhat the extremities were cold ; 
the museles and the fingers of the 
hands firmly contracted. 

“« That they judged, from the posi- 
tion in an they had found the 
body, and from the observations de- 
tailed above, that the individual, whose 
body they had examined, and who, 
they were informed by the jailor, was 
General Pichegru, had strangled him- 
self. (Signed) 


On the next day, (7th April,) at 
nine in the morning, about thirty 
hours after the presumed death, the 
Tribunal, by a new decree, instructed 
the same physician and surgeons to 
proceed to open the body, in presence 
of judges and of a substitute of the 
commissary of government ; and, after 
having observed. the formalities re- 
quired by the law, the same physician 
and surgeons lodged in the office the 
report of their operations and observa- 
tions, of which the following is the 
tenor : 

“We, the undersigned, proceeded 
to the hall for ballotting juries, be- 
longing to the Special Tribunal of the 
Seine, in order to open the body of 
Charles Pichegru, Ex-General, who 
has committed suicide, in execution of 
the order of the said Tribunal. 

- And, after having made the said 
Opening, in presence of the two judges 
and of the substitute of the commis- 
Sary, appointed by the order of this 
day, to be present at it, and at all 
the acts. which are to follow. 

“We have observed that all 
the vessels of the scalp were gorged 
with blood ; the surface of the dure 
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mater injected ; the longitudinal sinus 
gorged, especially at the lower and 
posterior part. 

“* That the dura mater was slightly 
adherent, and presented an ossification 
in the fold, which forms the falx. 

“That there was an adhesion be- 
tween this membrane and the surface 
of the brain. 

** That the lower surface of the neck 
was gorged with blood. , 

** the middle and up 
the brain corresponded to the fore 
mentioned adhesions, and presented 
a2 mucous surface, interspersed with 
small lymphatic glands, whence flowed 
a whitish liquor. 

** That the surface of the brain was 
of the usual colour. 

“That there was nothing liar 
in the ventricles, except that ate cho- 
roid plexus was of a deeper red. 

“* That there was a hydatid at the 
upper part of the annular protubee 
rance. 

“That there was nothing peculiar 
in the cerebellum. 

‘“* That there was a good deal of fat 
in the abdomen. 

“That the intestines presented a 
yellow-brown colour. 

** That the interior of the stomach 
was inflamed, but without erosion. 

“That the bladder, kidneys, and 
the other viscera, were in their natu- 
ral state. 

“That the two lobes of the lungs 
were gorged with blood. 

** That the pericardium was sound. 

‘** That the cesophagus, throughout 
its whole length, was perfectly sound, 
except that part of the neck, where the 
strangulation was effected ; wherefore 
we continue to think that Charles 
Pichegru, Ex-General, has committed 
suicide by the means which we point- 
ed out in our report of yesterday, 

** Done at the Palace of Justice, in 
the hall above mentioned, where we 
operated. Paris, the 17 Germinal, 
year 12; and signed .. .” 


Observations by Professor Chaussier. 


In reading the account of this af- 
fair, we are at once struck with the 
following remarks: 1. ‘That, after 
mere imspection, without examina- 
tion, without previous visit, and only 
upon what he is told, the Commis- 
sary of Police, immediately, and with- 
out hesitation, pronounces, “ That the 
said Charles Pichegru committed sui- 
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cide last night.” 2. That this fact is 
arinounced in the same terms to the 
Criminal Tribunal. It would scem, 
then, that the opinion was formed on 
the very instant ; and, in reading the 
first report, which consists only in the 
description of the exterior examia- 
tion of the body, it appears that 
the examiners good-naturedly follow- 
ed the direction which was given to 
them, and adopted the prejudice in- 
stilled intothem. But, without dwel- 
ling on this point, let us examine 
these two reports, which might fur- 
nish matter for long discussions, con- 
fining ourselves to some remarks cal- 
culated to impress upon young phy- 
sicians the attention they should be- 
stow in making juridical examina- 
tions, and in reporting their observa- 
tions. In the first report of 16 Ger- 
minal, we find, 1. A very detailed ac- 
count of the apparent form of the 
body, which was quite useless, and 
foreign to their functions; but they 
neglect entirely the truly medical ob- 
ject ; they speak neither of the state 
of the eyes and eye-lids, nor of the 
position or attitude in which they 
found the body; they merely say, 
that it was on a hed, without men- 
tioning if it was naked, covered, or 
clothed, and what was the disposition 
of the surrounding objects. 2. They 
say that “ they had remarked a 
circular impression round the neck ;” 
and, in a subsequent article, they 
mention a silk iandkerchief, firm- 
ly tied, into which a stick had 
been passed ; but, before speaking of 
this circular impression on the neck, 
method certainly required that they 
should first have made an exact de- 
scription of the manner in which this 
handkerchief was disposed and tied a- 
round the neck ; it was also necessary 
to determine whether this impression 
was on the upper, middle, or lower 
part of the be and what was its 
depth, and particularly its colour. 
They say, indeed, that this impression 
ja upon the neck was more 
marked on its left side: but, did 
this appearance depend on a change in 
the colour, or on folds of the skin? for, 
let it be observed, that a ligature 
drawn tight, and kept for some hours 
around any part of a dead body, forms 
a depression more or less deep, but does 
not alter its colour. 3. Atter having 
remarked that the face was livid, they 
add, that the cecchymosis extended 
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over the whole body, but they must 
have mistaken the meaning of the 
term. ‘They could only mean that 
the skin had a livid, violet, brownish 
tint, which is often observed in stran- 
wiation and other cases; but this 
ividity, somnetimes diffused over the 
whole skin, sometimes confined to a 
part, depends entirely on the stagna- 
tion of blood in the capillary vessels, 
and must not be confounded with 
real ecchymosis, which depends upon 
an extravasation, or infiltration, of 
blood into the cellular texture of the 
part. 4. They say that the extre- 
mities were cold, the muscles and 
fingers of the hands strongly contract- 
ed; but, as the body had been dead 
twelve hours at most, a circumstance 
never noticed by the reporters, the trunk 
would still retain a certain degree of 
temperature, and the blood of fluidity. 
Without doubt, also, the muscles of 
the neck and trunk had not yet ac- 
quired that degree of’ stiffness which 
comes on after the body is completely 
cold ; and these circumstances should 
not have escaped the notice of the re- 
porters ; for in this state, and espe- 
cially after having transported a body 
still warm, the blood settles, by its 
weight, in the lowest and least resist- 
ing parts,—distends and fills the ves- 
sels;x—and forms a kind of turgidity, 
more or less considerable. Thus, as 
anatomical inquiries show, if we place 
a body, still warm, upon a table, or 
inclined, so that the head is lower than 
the chest, all the vessels of the head 
will be more or less filled with blood, 
and after we shall find in them those 
tough, whitish, ramified concretions, 
which are commonly called Polypi. 

In examining the second report, we 
first remark, in the cireumstances du- 
ring the visit, superfluous and useless 
details, on the one hand, and, on the 
othcr, omissions and errors, or, at 
least, ambiguities. 

Ist, Although this report is a se- 
quel to the preceding, it ought to have 
begun with pointing out, in a few 
words, the state of the body at the 
period when it was made. Tt ought 
to have stated how they proceeded to 
open the cavities, and if, after having 
sawed through the skull, the upper 
part was easily taken off." 

2dly, After having observed, “ that 
the vessels of the scalp were gorged 
with blood,” the reporters add, 


the dura mater was slightly adherent, 
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—that there was an adhesion between 
that membrane and the brain,—that 
the middle and upper part of the brain 
corresponded to the betore-mentioned 
adhesion, and presented a mucous 
surtace, interspersed with small lyin- 
phatie glands, from which flowed a 
whitish liquor.” , All this is neither 
very precise nor very correct. In fact, 
ist, he membrane called dura mater 
always adheres to the inner surface of 
the skull, especially along the middle 
or sagittal suture; 2d/y, The middle 
and upper part of the brain, and espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the middle 
or longitudinal sinus, has, by means 
of the arachnoid membrane, an inti- 
mate connection or adhesion with the 
dura mater ; and, in this place, it has 
a whitish colour ; and in the adult 
there are always found here soft, round, 
whitish agglomerated grains, which 
the reporters consider as lymphatic 
clands. But this structure is natural 
aud constant. Did the reporters, then, 
consider it as preternatural? Of what 
consequence, also, is it to tell us that 
‘* there was a good deal of fat in the 
abdomen ?” Ts this uncommon? Is it 
not natural to some individuals, espe- 
cially those accustomed to ride on 
luorseback ? 

3dly, tn another article the reporters 
say, ‘* That the interior of the stomach 
was inflamed, but without erosion.” 
Such an assertion, made in so positive a 
manner, by five surgeons and a phy- 
‘iclan, excites the attention of every 
reflecting person. ‘The inflammation 
of the stomach, even when slight, is a 
severe and paintul affection, which 
produces great changes in the appear- 
ance and functions ; and as it may be 
produced by poison, all reporters who, 
in examining a body, find the interior 
of the stomach inflamed, ought to exa- 
mine, with the greatest care, the state 
of that viscus, the nature and quanti- 
ty of the substances which it contains, 
~—ought to inquire minutely into the 
habitual regimen of the deceased, and 
the circumstances which preceded 
death ; lastly, to prevent all mistakes, 
atter having collected and put aside 
the contents of thestomach, theyshould 
have plunged that organ in swater, 
washed it slightly, examined withiat- 
tention whether the vessels «which 
Spread in its substance, and whether 
the capillary web distributed. on its 
internal membrane, be-tungid ; for it 
material to note that theinside of 
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the stomach may acquire a red colour, 
more or less intense, without being 
inflamed. The use of an infusion 
of red poppies, as Vernier has remark~ 
ed, gives the a and stomach 
a very peculiar red violet colour. And 
may not the decoction of madder, of 
logwood, or its extract, which are used 
in medicine, or some kinds of wine, 
and different kinds of healthy food, 
give the stomach and intestines a red 
colour, more or less deep? Thus, as 
Pinel says, ‘‘ the opening of a body has 
often presented similar traces (in re- 
spect to colour) to those caused by 
inflammation of the stomach, without 
the symptoms characterizing this dis- 
ease having been present.” Did the 
reporters, who state so positively that 
the interior of the stomach was in- 
flamed, consider all these circumstan- 
ces? It does not appear, at least, that 
they speak of them in their report. 
They do not tell, neither, how they 
recognized this inflammation of the 
stomach, nor what was its extent or 
intensity ; and does an assertion, des- 
titute of’ all proof, deserve any confi-~ 
dence ? 

4thiy, They then say, “ that the 
two lobes of the lungs were gorged 
with blood ;” but we are inclined to 
suppose this a mere slip of the writer, 
for every body knows that there are 
two lungs, each divided into two lobes. 
But, although the lungs were gorged 
with blood, they certainly were not 
equally so throughout ; and this con- 
sideration should not have escaped the 
reporters, because it enables them to 
know what was the situation of the 
body after death. 

Lastly, the reporters say, “ that 
the cesophagus throughout its whole 
length was perfectly sound, unless at 
the part of the neck where the stran< 
gulation had been effected.” | This 
point, which was the most important 
of all, in the present instance, requir 
ed very circumstantial details; yet 
they merely say as above, and they 
leave us entirely ignorant what was 
here the alteration of the cesophagus, 
its extent, and how they knew it. On 

e sesopl ins only at t 
lower x, a little un- 
der the middle of the neck ; 2d, That 
it rests the bodies of the vertebrae 
of the neck ; and that it is covered by 
various soft Thus, in admitting 
the assertion of the reporters, there 
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could be neither contusion, extrava- 
eation, nor alteration in the csopha- 
gus, without some traces appearing 
in the soft parts by which it is co- 
vered. The ligature which is said 
to have effected strangulation, must 
have been placed below the larynx ; 
but these so important objects are en- 
turely forgotten or neglected in the 
veport; could they have escaped the 
attention of the six medical observers? 

However this be, after enumerating 
their different observations, the six ex- 
aminators hesitate not to conclude, in 
their first report, ‘‘ that the individual, 
whose body they had examined, had 
strangled himself,” and they repeat in 
their second report, that the said in- 
<ividual had committed suicide by 
the means pointed out in the report 
of yesterday.” 

Here two questions naturally arise, 
which the examinators ought net to 
have confounded, because they do not 
fall equally within their cognizance. 

1. Was the individual in question 
strangled ? The solution of this ques- 
tion belonged entirely to the medical 
men ; they alone could and ought to 
have proved from the phenomena ob- 
me by them, that strangulation 
was the real and only cause of’ death ; 
but it may be seen trom the remarks 
now made, that the account of their ob- 
servations was inaccurate, incomplete, 
erroneous in several points, obscure in 
others; and if there existed not in 
the combination of circumstances other 
particular motives, we might, and with 
reason, doubt if strangulation took 
place, because the report does not 
specify all the symptoms character- 
istic of this species of death. 

2. Did the individual strangle him- 
self? This question, in the present 
instance, is very important, and its 
solution very delicate, as it requires 
various circumstances to be consider- 
ed, some of which do not come with- 
in the sphere of the physician. That 
an individual may strangle himself 
by putting his head into the noose 
of a rope which he has fixed to a 
wall, or to the branch of a tree, is 
a case too well known to afford any 
room for doubt, and the physician who 
examines the body may, from the dis- 
position of the knots, the impression 
made on the neck, and the absence of 
all external violence, demonstrate and 
pronounce in a positive manner, that 
suicide has been committed. But the 
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casein question is less common and more 
embarrassing : there is found on a bed 
the body of a man, with a silk handker- 
chief tightly tied round the neck, in 
which some one had fastened a staff, 
and of which some one had made a 
sort of tourniquet, with which the 
handkerchief had been drawn tighter 
and tighter, till the said strangulation 
was effected; but who had fastened 
this staff into the handkerchief? who 
had made it a tourniquet for the above 
purpose? what motives could decide 
the medical men to assert that the indi- 
vidual had committed suicide? Doubt- 
less it is possible that, by the process 
mentioned, a man who is en 
termined upon it may strangle him- 
self’; yet we may observe, that, in this 
case, the impression made by the 
handkerchief, ought to be very little 
observable in the muscles of the neck, 
and still less on the cesophagus ; for 
the stoppage of circulation in the veins 
of the neck immediately takes away 
sensibility, and with it the strength to 
turn the tourniquet ; but it is likewise 
possible that the crime may have been 
committed by another ; and asin both 
cases the effects are almost absolutely 
the same, the reporters might assert, 
indeed, that the death was produced 
by strangulation, since they found cer- 
tain proofs of it on the body ; but they 
ought not to have pronounced that 
there was suicide; because of this the 
mcre examination of the body could 
not furnish them with any certainty ; 
they should, at most, have added, that, 
from particular circumstances commu-~ 
nicated to or learnt by them, it @ 
ed to them very probable that the 
individual had caused his own death. 
It belongs to the magistrate, in this 
case, to make the inquiries necessary 


to ascertain, whether any foreign hand’ 


may have co-operated in the death of 
the body examined. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES IN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY.—No. II. 


1.—Conchology. 
ConcnoLocy was formerly little 
more than a mere catalogue of names, 


and possessed very few attractions for 
those who cultivated natural history. 
Now it is otherwise ; and at present 
few branches of zoology are more Se 
nerally studied. The reasons of this 
change are obvious. In early times; 
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the forms and colours of shells were 
the only features of those beautiful 
productions that engaged the attention 
of observers, but naturalists donot now 
yest satisfied with these characters a- 
lone, but study them in connection 
with the external appearance, and in- 
ternal structure and economy of the 
remarkable molluseous animals which 
they contain. Bare and crude lists of 
localities of genera and species are no 
longer valued ; the place of these is 
now taken by interesting details of the 
various circumstances observable in 
the physical and geographical distri- 
bution of the species over the globe. 
Even within a few years, a new branch 
ot conchology has arisen amongst us, 
named Mineral Conchology, or the 
Natural History of the Fossil Species 
of Shells found in the bowels of the 
earth. 

The study of these petrifactions 
has made us acquainted with nume- 
rous new genera and species of shells, 
which sometimes nearly approach in 
form to the present existing species, 
or entirely ditfer from them ; and, in 
most cases, appear to belong to an 
older and different series of organic 
formations. ‘The investigation of the 
physical and geographical distribution 
of these fossil species in the crust of 
the earth, has also disclosed numerous 
highly important facts and views re- 
garding its structure and formation ; 
and in this manner the study of shells 
is shewn to be intimately connected 
with geology, and it is thus raised to 
amuch higher rank than it formerly 
possessed. In England, many na- 
turalists are actively employed in the 
study of conchology and mineral con- 
chology ; and we understand that a 
valuable work on this subject is about 
to be published in Paris by M. de 
Ferussac. It is entitled Histoire Na- 
turelle des Mollusques Terrestres et 
Fluviatiles, and will contain accounts 
both of the living and fossil species 
met with by the author in Spain, Ger- 
many, and France. It will be pub- 
lished in quarto numbers, with beau- 
tiful plates, and a number will appear 
every two months. The first number 
Was promised last January. 


2.— Mammoth. 
Ir is well known that numerous 
remains of quadrupeds occur in allu- 
vial and even in some of the solid stra« 
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ta of the globe. Most of these appear 
to belong to species that no longer live 
on the face of the earth. Of these 
extinct quadrupeds, the most remark- 
able is the Mammoth, which in gene~ 
ral structure resembles the elephant. 
It appears formerly to have dwelt in 
northern regions, and at a period when 
organic beings, very different from the 
present tribes, occupied the land and 
waters of our planet. Fischer, the 
celebrated Professor of Natural His- 
tory at Moscow, has lately discovered 
near that capital, the skull of a mam- 
moth of extraordinary magnitude, 
measuring in length upwards of' five 
feet. 


3.—Models of Calton Hill, Arthur 
Seat, and Salisbury Craigs. 


We xt executed models of tracts of 
country, exhibiting their forms, con- 
nections, and geognostical structure, 
afford much information to the geo- 
logist, and are also highly useful to 
the geographer and the military en- 
gineer. Hence, artists, particularly 
in mountainous regions, such as Swit- 
zerland, have been long in the prac- 
tice of modelling, not only ranges and 
groupes of mountains, but even single 
mountains and plains. These repre- 
sentations are in great request, and 
their sale affords an abundant remu- 
neration to those who devote their 
time to this species of work. We are 
surprised no one in Great Britain has 
hitherto proposed to execute models 
of our mountainous regions, and now, 
in particular, when 1 geology and geo- 
graphy are so generally studied. 

We have pointed out the import- 
ance of these models to an ingenious 
artist of this city, and we believe it is 
his intention to attend to our sugges- 
tions, and to begin with modelling the 
Calton Hill, Arthur Seat, and Salis~ 
bury Craigs. 


4.—Pearls in the Regalia of Scotland." 


WE understand the Scottish Crown, 
lately discovered in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, is icularly remarkable on 
account of the number and beauty of 
the pearis with which it is ornament- 
ed. Some are of opinion, that these 


_ * Some account of the recent successful 
search for these interesting reliques will be 
foynd in the Chronicle for this month. 
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are foreign, but we are rather inclined 
to cy most of them as produc- 
tions of this country. This we infer 
from their general appearance, as de- 
scribed to us by those who had a 
glance of them, and from the circum- 
stance of the pearls of Scotland hav- 
ing been formerly in much repute, 
and of considerable size. The river 
Ythan in Aberdeenshire was long 
celebrated for the size and the beauty 
of the pearls it afforded. Even so late 
as the last century, a pearl was taken 
in that river, for which thirty-five 
guineas was given by a travelling Jew, 
and it was afterwards understood he 
sold it for three times that price. We 
may add, that pearls have been got in 
the rivers in Ireland for which L. 80 
have been refused. 


5.—Dr Walker's Mineralogical Collec- 


tion. 


We understand that the late Dr 
Walker of the University of Edinburgh 
left a valuable cabinet of minerals, 
which, it wasuncderstood, was to besold. 
We have inquired about this collec- 
tion, with the view of ascertaining 
whether or not it is likely to be brought 
betore the public, but om been un- 
successful in our inquiries. This no- 
tice may probably induce the present 

ssor of the collection to state what 
as been determined in regard to it. 
It may be added, that we have seen 
the collection, and know that it was 
rich in many of the rarer mineral pro- 
ductions of this country, and also that 
it contained substances which have 
not been met with in Scotland since 
the time of Dr Walker. 


6.—Geography of Plants. 


Tne particular botany of Scotland 
has been well investigated, but hither- 
to none of the botanists of this coun- 
try have devoted their attention to 
the physical and geographical distri- 
bution of the different tribes of plants. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the only tract on this subject is one 
which was published at Edinburgh 
about a year ago, in the form of a 
thesis, by Dr Boué of Hamburgh. 
This tract is highly creditable to the 
industry and perseverance of its au- 
thor, and, although a mere sketch, de- 
serves to be preserved in our language. 


Feb. 


We have, for several years past, 

the prosecution of this most delight 
ful branch of botanical science, and 
we believe our representations have 
not been altogether without effect. 
In order still more to excite and en- 
courage the prosecution of the stud 

of the geography of the plants of this 
country, we would propose the publi- 
cation of a translation of a series of 
the best treatises that have been writ- 
ten on this subject. We are con- 
vinced that such a selection, if well 
arranged, would form a most accept-~ 
able and useful addition to the bota- 
nical literature of Great Britain. 
We would advise some such selec- 
tion and arrangement as the follow- 
ing: 'The editor or editors to pre- 
mise the whole with a general intro- 
ductory treatise on climate, in which 
both the physical and mathematical 
views may be treated separately or 
conjoined. ‘This treatise will prepare 
the reader for the views and details 
contained in the different treatises 
eee to be translated. The fol- 
owing, in our opinion, are deserving 
of translation :— ‘ 

General. 


1. Linné Colonie plantarum,—ej. 
Stationes plantarum. Ameenitatt. 
demicis. 

2. Stromayer Tentamen histori 
geographic vegetabilium. Gott. 1800. 

3. Humboldt De distributione Geog. 
Plant. 

4. Humboldt Des lignes isothermes 
et de la distribution de la chaleur sur 
le globe. 

5. Wahlenberg and Von Buch on 
the Temperature of Springs. 

6. Von Buch and Ramond on the 
limits of perpetual Snow. 

7. Wahlenberg on the peculiarities 
of Maritime and Continental Cli- 
mates, 


Particular. 


1. Introduction to the Flora ve 
ponica, by Wahlenberg ; with 
map. 

2. Introduction to the Flora of the 
Carpathians, by Wahlenberg ; with the 
map. 

3. Introduction of the Flora of 
Switzerland, by Wahlenberg; with 
the map. 

4. Parrot on the Distribution of 


Plants in the Caucasus; with the 
map. 
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5. Humboldt on the Distribution 
ef Plants in the New World; with 

>» nap. 
Observations on the 
differences between the vegetation of 
extratropical regions in the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 

7. Brown’s Observations on the 
Distribution of Plants. 

%. Decandolle’s Memoir on the 
Geography of the Plants of France. 

9. Boue’s Thesis on the Geogra- 
phy of Plants, particularly those of 


Scotland. 


7.—American Naiural History. 


Tne beautiful work on the Ornitho- 
logy of the American States, project- 
ed and partly executed by the late Mr 
Wilson, originally from Paisley, has 
been concluded by a Mr Ord. Mr 
Ord has also published a work on the 
insects of America. M. Lesueur, now 
in Philadelphia, made many curious 
observations on molluscous and zoo- 
phytic animals during his passage from 
Kurope to America. He collected and 
delineated the animals of many differ- 
cut species of Isis, Gorgonia, Aleyon- 
iuin, Meandrites, &c. and obtained a 
beautiful series of actinia, shewin 
the gradual transition into the ani 
of the madrepore. His attention was 
also particularly directed to the dif- 
ferent vermes that oceur, as well in 
oe interior as on the exterior of 
fishes. 


8.—Philosophy of Chemistry. 


Tue facts in chemistry have be- 
come so numerous, that the most per- 
fect arrangements we at present possess 
enable us to retain but a comparatively 
small number of them in our memory. 
Chemists, besides, are now principal- 
ly intent on adding to this vast stock, 
und appear, in general, to treat the 
philosophy of the science or those ge- 
neral views by which these details 
become interesting and important, as 
of but little consequence. ‘This er- 
roneous view prevails so generally, 
that our systems of chemistry are be- 
coming mere dry dictionaries of terms 
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and of individual experiments. We 
are confident that a work on the phi- 
losophy of chemistry, executed in a 
— manner, and with a true phi- 
osophical spirit, would contribute, in 
a very cminent degree, to the advance- 
ment of chemical science. 

A work of this description, however, 
would be difficult of execution, and is 
only to be desired from such masters 
in the science as Thomson, Leslie, or 
Murray. Until such a work appears, 
chemistry must remain destitute of 
many of those charms and attractions 
which the other branches of natural 
science possess. We must submit to be 
harassed and fatigued with experiments 
and calculations, without number, 
and without end ; our eyes must be 
annoyed with unmeaning experiments, 
and useless apparatus, a our un- 
derstandings bewildered with contra- 
dictory and absurd views. 


9.—Egyptian Sphinx. 


Weare informed, through the pub- 
lic journals, that Dr Boog of Paisley 
has ascertained that the sphinx is cut 
out of the solid rock, on which it was 
supposed merely to rest. We under- 
stand this statement to intimate, that 
the syenite of the sphinx is a fixed 
rock. Now, if this be Dr Boog’s 
meaning, we must differ from him ; 
and our dissent is grounded on the 
known geognostical structure of that 
portion of Egypt in which the sphinx 
is situated. ‘The whole of the coun- 
try is of a grey-coloured compact 
limestone, and contains nei- 
ther imbedded masses, beds, nor veins 
of any granitic, syenitic, or porphyritic 
rock. But loose blocks of syenite, and 
often of great magnitude, occur rest- 
ing upon this limestone. These loose 
blocks appear to have been brought 
into their present situation from the 
syenite mountains on the west coast 
of the Red Sea, at some former pe- 
riod ; not by the power of man, but 
by the action of those currents that 
formerly swept the face of the earth. 
‘The sphinx, then, is to be considered 
as cut in one of these loose rolled 
blocks, or boulder stones, of syenite. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Wat- 
son, Bishop of Liandaff’ ; written by 
himself at different intervals, and 
revised in 1814. Published by his 
Son, Ricuarp Watson, LL. B. 
Prebendary of Llandaff and Wells. 
London. Cadell and Davies. 1817. 
4to. pp. 551. 


Tue name of Bishop Watson has 
long deservedly stood high among the 
eminent writers and statesmen of the 
last century. With a strong and ex- 
cursive mind, he had early the ambi- 
tion to distinguish himself in more 
than one ‘dep irtment of intellectual 
exertion ; and there is no subject to 
which he turned his attention which 
has not derived illustration from his 

uick and penetrating genius. In 
caplet, in theology, and in politics, 
he successively acquired an extensive 
reputation ; and although it would 
probably have been of a more solid 
description if he had stuck more ex- 
clusiycly to any one object, yet there 
is something animating and instruc- 
tive in the spectacle of that fearless- 
ness and intrepidity with which he 
could bring himself to grapple with 
every branch alike of science and in- 
quiry. This confidence in his own 
powers was indeed both his strength 
and his weakness. It both made him 
reach the height to which he attained, 
and prevented him from attaining any 
higher ; and in the interesting picture 
of his own mind, which he has here 
left behind him, we are alternately 
called to admire his acquirements, 
and to wonder at his deficiencies. The 
great charm of this book is its evident 
truth and sincerity. There is no at- 
wet made, on the part of the author, 
to gloss over any weakness in his cha- 


-racter or conduct ; for the fact is, that 


the Bishop is quite satisfied with him- 
self throughout, and never for a mo- 
ment seems to suspect, whatever his 
readers may do, that any share of his 
disappointments in life can justly be 
imputed to himself. There is a buoy- 
ant spirit of infallibility about him, 
which somewhat takes away, indeed, 
from the dignity and weight of his 
character, but ws makes us like 
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him the better from its naiveté and 
simplicity ; and we rise from this 
sketch of his life with strong impres- 
sions of his talents, his activity, and 
his honesty ; but, at the same time, 
persuaded that his wisdom was not 
equal to his abilities, and that his 
judgment was not much to be depend- 
ed upon, either in matters of compre- 
hensive speculation, or in the practical 
business of life. 

Richard Watson was born at He- 
versham, in the county of Westmore- 
land, in August 1737. His father 
was master for many years of Hever 
shain school, and was highly respect- 
ed in that capacity ; and it is a natu- 
ral satistaction, which the Bishop states 
that he feels, “‘ in knowing that his 
ancestors, as far as he could trace 
them, had neither been ‘ hewers of 
wood, or drawers of water,’ but, uf 
prisca gens mortalium, tillers of their 
own ground, in the idiom of the coun- 
try Statesmen.” After receiving but 
an imperfect classical education, in 
be acknowledges a defect which 
will probably appear more tremen- 
dous to many an Englishman of the 
old school, than even his latitudina- 
rian principles in religion, or the free- 
dom of his politics,—we mean his ig- 
norance of scanning,—he was sent to 
the University, and admitted a sizar 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, on 
the 3d of November 1754. The por- 
tion which his father had left him 
was but L. 300, a sum barely suffi- 
cient to carry hin through his educa- 
tion. He had no expectations from 
relations, so that he formed a deter- 
mined purpose, to which he resolute- 
ly adhered, to make his Alma Mater 
the mother of his fortunes. ‘ That, 
(he says,) I well remember, was the 
expression I used to myself (speaking 
of his return from a visit to his native 
county) as soon as I saw the turrets 
of King’s College Chapel, as I was 
Jogging on a jaded nag between Hun- 
tingdon and Cambridge.” He accord- 
ingly studied, with intense assiduity, 
though he was not insensible, he Bs 
mits, to social pleasures. 

‘* Whilst I was an undergraduate, I kept 
a great deal of what is called the best com- 
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pany,—that is, of idle fellow commoners and 
other persons of fortune ; but their manners 
never subdued my prudence. I had a 
strong ambition to be distinguished, and 
was sensible that, though wealth might 
plead some excuse for idleness, extrava- 
gance, and folly in others, the want of 
wealth could plead none for me. When I 
used to be returning to my room at one or 
two in the morning, after spending a jolly 
evening, I often observed a light in the 
chamber of one of the same standing with 
myself ; this never failed to excite my jea- 
lousy, and the next day was always a day of 
hard study. I have gone without my dinner 
a hundred times on such occasions.”—** I 
generally studied mathematics in the morn- 
ing, and classics in the afternoon; and 
used to get by heart such parts of oratigns, 
either in Greek or Latin, as particujarly 
pleased me. Demosthenes was the ofator, 
‘Tacitus the historian, and Persius the sa- 
tirist, whom I most admired.” 


In January 1759, he took his Ba- 
chelor of Arts degree ; and on the Ist 
of October 1760, was elected a Fel- 
low of Trinity College. Four years 
aiterwards he was unanimously elected 
by the Senate assembled in full con- 
sregation, Professor of Chemistry. If 
his application for this office, in the 
circumstances in which he made it, is 
a ane of his presumption, the success 
which attended his exertions is no 
less a proof of his abilities and per- 
severance. 

** At the time that honour was conferred 
on me,” he says, ** I knew nothing at all 
of chemistry,—had never read a syllable 
on the subject, nor seen a single experi- 
ment On it,—but I was tired with mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy ; and the 
velenentissima glorie cupido stimulated 


me to try my strength in a new pursuit, 


and,the kindness of the University (it was 
always kind to me) animated me to very 
extraordinary exertions. I sent, immedi- 
ately after my election, for an operator to 
Paris,—I buried myself, as it were, in my 
Jaboratory, at least as much as my other 
avocations would permit, and, in fourteen 
months from my election, I read a course 
of chemical lectures to a very full audience, 
consisting of persons of all ages and degrees 
in the University.” 


He adds, in a very characteristic 
manner, 


‘* I now look back with a kind of terror 
at the application I used in the younger 
part of my life. For months and years 
together I frequently read three public lec- 
tures in Trinity College, beginning at eight 
o'clock im the morning; spent four or 
‘ours with private pupils, and five or six 


more in my laboratory every day, besides 
the incidental business of presiding in the 
Soph’s schools. Had so mucti pains and 
time been dedicated to Greek and Hebrew, 
and to what are called learned subjects, 
what tiresome collations of manuscripts, 
what argute emendations of text, what je- 
june criticisms, what dull dissertations, 
what ponderous logomachies, might have 
been produced and left to sleep on the same 
shelves with bulky systems of German di- 
vinity in the libraries of Universities ! ” 


His next step was the divinity chair, 
of his advancement to which he thus 
speaks. 

** In October 1771, when I was pre- 
paring for another course of chemistry, and 
printing a new chemical Syllabus, Dr Ru- 
therforth, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
died. This professorship, as being one of 
the most arduous and honourable offices 
in the University, had long been the secret 
object of my ambition. I had for years 
determined, in my own mind, to endeavour 
to succeed Dr Rutherforth, provided he 
lived till I was of a proper age, and fully 
qualified for the undertaking. His pre- 
mature and unexpected death quite dis- 
heartened me. I knew as much of divinity 
as could reasonably be expected from a 
man whose course of studies had been di- 
rected to, and whose time had been fully 
occupied in, other pursuits; but, with this 
curta supellex in theology to take possession 
of the first professional chair in Europe, 
seemed too daring an attempt even for my 
intrepidity. However, not being of a tem- 
per to be discouraged by difficulties, and 
not observing that any men of distinguish- 
ed talents stood forth as candidates for the 
ptofessorship, except Dr Gordon, and think- 
ing that I would labour night and day till 
I was qualified for the office, if I were ap- 
pointed to it, and knowing that I was suf- 
ficiently versed in dialectics, from having 
presided many years in the 
schools, I determined to sound the Univer- 
sity, and, if 1 found the general sense of 
the body favourable to my pretensions, to 
become a candidate.” 


He was unanimously elected on the 
14th of November. 


** Thus did I,” he then proceeds, ** by 
hard and incessant labour for seventeen 
years, attain, at the age of thirty-four, the 
first office for honour in the University, 
and, exclusive of the mastership of Trinity 
College, | have made it the first for profit. 
I found the professorship not worth — 
L. 300 a-year, and it is now worth L. 1000 
at the least. On being raised to this dis- 
tinguished office, I immediately applied 
myself, with great eagerness, to the study 
of divinity. Eagerness, indeed, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, was a part of my tem- 
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per, till the acquisition of knowledge was 
ationded with nothing but the neglect of 
the King end his ministers ; and I feel, by 
a broken constitution at this hour, the ef- 
fects of that literary diligence with which I 
laboured for a great many years. I redu- 
ced the study of divinity into as narrow a 
compass as 1 could, tor I determined to 
study nothing but my Bible, being much 
unconcerned about the opinions of councils, 
fathers, churches, bishops, and other men 
as little inspired as myself. This mode of 
proceeding being opposite to the general 
one, and especially to that of the master 
ef Peterhouse, who was a great reader, hie 
used to call me Avulodid2x7oc, the self- 
taught divine. The Professor of Divinity 
had been called Malleus Hearcticorum ; it 
was thought to be his duty to demolish 
every opinion which militated against what 
is called the Orthodoxy of the Church of 
England. Now my mind was wholly un- 
biassed ; I had no prejudice against, or 
redilection for, the Church of England ; 
t a sincere regard for the Church of 
Christ, and an insuperable objection to e- 
very degree of dogmmatical intolerance. I 
never troubled myself with answering any 
arguments which theopponents in the divini- 
ty schools brought against the articles ofthe 
church, nor even admitted their authority 
as decisive of a difficulty ; but I used, on 
such occasions, to say to them, holding 
the New ‘Testament in my hand, Ex sa- 
erum codicem! Here is the fountain of 
truth, why do you follow the streams de- 
rived from it by the sophistry, or polluted 
by the passions of man? If you can brin 
proof against any thing delivered in this 
book, 1 shall think it my duty to reply to 
you. Articles of churches are not of di- 
vine authority,—-have done with them,— 
for they may be true,—they may be false, 
—and appeal to the book itself. This 
mode of | eel gained me no credit 
with the hierarchy, but I thought it an 
honest one, and it produced a liberal spi- 


rit in the University.” 


We have quoted so much from this 
first part of the Bishop’s life, in his 
own words, because we think it the 
most interesting part of the whole, 
and because we wished to exhibit (as 
he himself gives it) the character of 
his mind in his most active and en- 
terprising days. We believe our read- 
ers will admire with us the fine spi- 
rit that actuated him, but will also 
agree with us in thinking that bis in- 
trepidity bordered upon rashness and 
extravagance,—and will not impute 
it merely to a culpable neglect on the 
part of the king and his ministers, or 
to the bigorry ef the hierarchy, that 
& person of this turn of mind did not 
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[ Feb. 
rise to the highest offices, either in 
church or state. There is a well. 
founded dread prevalent in all ranks 
and professions, of allowing much in- 
tiuence to men, whatever may be their 
talents or integrity, whose opinions 
upon important practical subjects ap- 
war to be formed without having 
bel maturcly weighed, or who do not, 
amidst their zeal for improvement, 
sufficiently respect what is established. 
Thus we tind Dr Watson, soon after 
he became Professor of Divinity, pub- 
lishing an anonymous pamphlet against 
the expediency of requiring from the 
ministers of the established church a 
subscription to the present articles of 
religion, in which we do not pretend 
to say whether he was right or wrong; 
but we can easily conceive, that a 
person who held this opinion, and 
many others of the same stamp, might 
become an object of conscientious ap- 
prehension to many of the more sober- 
minded members of theestablishment, 
and that it was not merely envy and 
littleness of mind which made them 
look coldly upon his advancement. 

He married in the year 1773, and, at 
the same time, went to take sion 
of a small sinecure rectory in North 
Wales, which he obtained through 
the interest of the Duke of Grafton. 
At the time he did me this favour,” 
says our author, “‘ we thought differ- 
ently on politics. I had made no 
scruple of every where declaring that 
I looked upon the American war as 
unjust in its commencement, and that 
its conclusion would be unfavourable 
to this kingdom, and his Grace did 
not abandon the administration till 
October 1775.”—The independence of 
Dr Watson’s politics is certainly much 
to be admired. He never addicted 
himself to be the blind follower of any 
existing administration, but adhered 
strictly to what he conceived to be the 
sound Whig principles of the constitu- 
tion. This steady conduct would have 
made him of great weight and autho- 
rity both in the country, and with 
ministers, had it not been blended 
with a degree of forwardness which 
led him to step out of his way, om 
many occasions, with advice when it 
was not asked, and often, too, of @ 
kind that had more of an Utopian than 
of a practical character. In 1778 he 
preached the Restoration and Accession 
sermons before the University, which, 
he published, calling the first of them 
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“The Principles of the Revolution 
vindicated.”"—* This sermon,” he 
says, “‘ was written with great caution, 
and, at the same time, with great 
boldness, and respect tor truth. In 
London it was reported, at its first 
coming out, to be treasonable ; and a 
friend of mine, Mr Wilson, (the late 
Judge,) who was anxious for my safe- 
ty, asked Mr Dunning (afterwards 
ford Ashburton) what he thought of 
it, who told him, that it contained 
just such treason asought tobe preach- 
ed once 2 month at St James's.” Mr 
fox, too, in debating the Sedition Bill 
in December 1795, said, ‘* that the 
measures of the united branches of 
the legislature might be so bad, as to 
justify the people in resisting the go- 
vernment. ‘his doctrine he had been 
taught, not only by Sydney and Locke, 
but by Sir G. Saville, and the late 
Karl of Chatham ; and, if these au- 
thorities would not suffice, he would 
refer the House to a sermon preached 
hy Dr Watson, the present Bishop of 
Llandaff, which, in his opinion, was 
replete with manly sense, and accu- 
rate reasoning, upon that delicate but 
important subject.” All this is well ; 
und Dr Watson’s next exploit, his 
reply to Mr Gibbon, “ a month's 
work in the long vacation,” geined him 
also great and deserved popularity. 

On the formation of the Whig ad- 
ministration in 1782, he was promoted, 
by Lord Shelburne, to the see of Llan- 
daft; “not,” he thinks, “ from any 
regard to the zeal and industry with 
which he had, for many years, dis- 
charged the functions, and fulfilled 
the duties of an academic life, but to 
the opinion which, from his sermon, 
his Lordship had erroneously enter- 
tained, that he was a warm, and might 
become an useful, partizan.” He 
soon shewed the minister, however, 
that this was not at all his temper, 
and began immediately to embarrass 
him with advices for the regulation of 
the revenues of the church, to which 
We are not surprised that Lord Shel- 
burne gave, as well as he could, the 
go by. One of his proposals was, A 
bill to render the bishopries more 
equal toeach other, both with respect 
to income and patronage ; by annex- 
ing, as the richer bishopries become 
vacant, a part of their revenues, and 
« part of their patronage, to the poor- 
er. We have no doubt nothing 
could be more patriotie than this 
VOL. 
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proposal, though, unfortunately for 
the proof of the Bishop’s disinterest- 
edness, he had one of the poorest 
bishoprics himself; but it was ra- 
ther too violent a change for even a 
Whig minister to take in hand, and 
Lord Shelburne sends him a courtly 
letter: ‘* My dear Lord,—I own to 
you I am satisfied that it is impossi- 
ble to effect, &c. &c., and, therefore, 
only improper to attempt, Xe. &e. 
I trust, as you do me so much justice 
in other respects, you will in this, 
by ss me penetrated with the 
horrid situation of the lower clergy, 
&c. &e. TI hope to have frequent op- 
portunities of conversing with your 
&e. &c. Inthe meantime, 
if I might take the liberty, I would 
earnestly dissuade any immediate pub- 
lication,’ &ce. &c.—But the new 
Bishop would have his own way ; and, 
although Lord Shelburne staved off 
the publication of the plan during his 
own short adininistration, which ter- 
minated in 1783, forth it came, im- 
mediately on his resignation, and just 
the coalition ministry was form- 
ed, in the form of'a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He “‘ sent a 
copy to every bishop, and of them all 
the Bishop of Chester alone (Porteus) 
had the good manners so much as to 
acknowledge the receipt of it!” The 
Bishop’s honourable independence ap- 
pears in his conduct with respect to 
Mr Fox’s India bill ; he disapproved 
of it, and all he could be prevailed on 
to do, was to promise the Duke of 
Portland not to oppose it. The Duke 
of Rutland applied to him on the op- 
posite side. ‘The Bishop’s answer is 
very characteristic : 


** My dear Lord Duke,—The inclosed 
will shew you that you have not been mis- 
taken in your opinion of my principles; it 
is an answer to a pressing letter from the 
Duke of Portland. 1 send it to you in 
confidence ; you will perceive from it that 
my word is gone to take no part in this 
business. I am sick of party. You are a 


young man, and zeal may become you, but | 


I have lost my political zeal for ever; the 
coalition has destroyed it, If anew admi- 
nistraticn is formed, it will be but a new 
coalition. Your political character is yet, 
in my v,inion, unsullied ; you are said, 
indeed, to be a deserter, but let it be re- 
membered, that the Whigs first deserted 
their own honour when they joined Lord 
North.” 


‘Mr Pitt now came into power, in 
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direct opposition to the majority of 
the House of Commons, and, accord- 
ingly, the Parliament was dissolved. 
Here occurs an instance of the Bi- 
shop’s extraordinary forwardness, ho- 
nourable, no doubt, in its motives, 
but so little regulated by any sound 
discretion, that it is quite sufficient, 
if there were nothing else, to account 
for the sort of neglect which he atter- 
wards so constantly complains of. 
He wrote thus to the minister : *‘ Dear 
Sir,—Will you allow me to say, that 
I think you cannet continue minister 
with that high sense of honour which 
I wish you to do, whilst the resolu- 
tions of the last House of Commons 
respecting you stand unblotted from 
the journals,” &c.!—In March 1785, 
Dr Watson published his collec- 
tion of Theological Tracts, in six 
volumes, and we must say it was ra- 
ther pitiful in his brethren of the 
bench, if it is true, as he was inform- 
ed, that they disliked this valuable 
compilation on account of his having 
printed in it some tracts originally 
written by dissenters. The public 
made amends, by the rapid sale of the 
work, which speedily went through 
two large editions. In 1786 he re- 
ceived a great addition to his fortune 
by the death of a Mr Luther, who 
had been much indebted to him tor 
some very friendly offices. He was 
left sole executor to this gentleman, 
and the bequest of an estate in Sus- 
sex brought him upwards of L.23,000. 


have managed,” he says, as I 
ought to have done, this legacy. It has 
enabled me to preserve my independence, 
and to provide for my family. I have a 
thousand times thought, that, had I been a 
mean-spirited time-serving bishop, I might 
perhaps have escaped that marked and un- 
merited neglect of the court, which I have 
for so many years experienced, but that I 
should certainly have forfeited the affection 
of my friend: his upright and honourable 
principles would never have suffered him 
to distinguis!) such a character with that 
eminent token of his regard which he be- 
queathed to me.” 


Next year he was applied to by 
government for advice relative to the 
improvement of the strength of gun- 
powder, and the suggestion which he 
gave of making charcoal by distilling 
the wood in close vessels, was, he was 
assured, the means of a saving to go- 
vernment of L. 100,000 a-year. Dur- 
ing these years, many letters, chiefly 
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on the state of Ireland, passed be. 
tween him and the Duke of Rut- 
land, then Lord Lieutenant. They 
are very honourable to both parties— 
and when the Duke died in the close 
of this year, the Bishop made a most 
affectionate eulogium on his character 
in the close of a speech in the House 
of Lords. His speeches in Parlia- 
ment, we may here remark, several of 
which are inserted in these memoirs, 
are in a style of clear and manly elo- 
quenee, and add another wreath to his 
many accomplishments. Bad health 
now induced him to retire from the 
labours of the theological chair, and 
he wished much to have got some 
other appointment which might have 
enabled him to resign it altogether. 
He applied, to that effect, to Mr Pitt, 
but without success, and from this 
time he never obtained any favour 
from the Court. His support of Mr 
Fox’s Regency bill, finished him with 
the Queen; the King received an 
impression that he was probably a re- 
publican, and at the best an imprac- 
ticable man, and the advice which he 
volunteered in the letter above quot- 
ed, continued, we may suppose, to 
stick in the stomach of the minister. 
We certainly think it would have been 
more to the honour of those in high 
places, if, overlooking his peculiarities, 
a person of the Bishop’s acknowledg- 
ed worth and talents, had been pro- 
moted to some richer benefice. Yet 
his Majesty was not very far wrong 
in the epithet of impracticable, which 


he is said to have applied to him, and 


his constant officiousness in giving ad- 
vice, must have naturally inclined 
those to whom he gave it to turn their 
backs upon him. We have three or 
four letters of this sort to Mr Pitt, 
which seem, as might be expected, 
to have met with very little regard. 
There is a singular infirmity about 
the Bishop, that, whatever he writes, 
unimportant as it may be, he thinks 
worthy of being preserved, and the 
most common marks of attention 
shewn to him, he seems to regard as 
quite unprecedented, and due only to 
his peculiar merits. For instance, he 
does not see that the following reply 
to the address which he presented 
from his diocese on the King’s reco- 
very, is merely a common official ae- 
knowledgment. ‘ My Lord, I have 
this day had the honour of presenting to 
the King the address,” &c. &e. “ and 
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I have the satisfaction of informing. 


you, that his Majesty was pleased to 
receive the same in the most gracious 
manner,” &c. &c. Mr Howard sent 
him his book on Lazarettos with this 
inscription, in his ewn hand. “ Mr 
Howard presents his best respects to 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, and re- 
quests his acceptance of this book, as 
a small testimony of his esteem.” 
‘This was, no doubt, a mark of' pleas- 
ing attention,—but the Bishop seems 
to look upon it as something very 
pointed and particular. We happen 
to have in our possession a copy of 
this book, sent to the late venerable 
Dr Blair, with an inscription in pre- 
cisely the same words. Sir John Fal- 
staff’s letters to Mrs Ford and Mrs 
Paze have not a closer resemblance. 

‘There being no house of residence on 
his see, Dr Watson retired into West- 
moreland, visiting his diocese, how- 
ever, and London at proper intervals, 
and performing his duties both as a 
Bishop and a Lord of Parliament. 
It was in 1789 that he laid the foun- 
dation’of his house on the banks of 
Winandermere. 


‘** T have now spent,” he says, ‘* above 
twenty years in this delightful country ; 
but my time has not been spent in field- 
diversions, in idle visiting, in county bic- 
kerings, in indolence, or intemperance: no, 
it has been spent partly in supporting the 
religion and constitution of the country by 
seasonable publications ; and principally in 
building farm-houses, blasting rocks, en- 
closing wastes, in making bad land good, 
in planting larches, and in planting in the 
hearts of my children principles of’ piety, 
of benevolence, and of self-government. 
By such occupations I have much reco- 
vered my health, entirely preserved my in- 
dependence, set an example of a spirited 
husbandry to the country, and honourably 
provided for my family.” 


His most important and popular 
work, during this latter period of his 
lite, was his seasonable reply to the 
blasphemies of Thomas Paine, pub- 
lished in the year 1796, which, he 
justly says, he has reason to believe 
was of singular service in stopping 
that torrent of irreligion which this 
vuthor had excited. David Dale, 
well known for his philarithropy, aske 
cd his permission, which he readily 
granted, to print 3000 copies, to be 
distributed among his own workmen ; 
und many thousands were distributed 
in other places of England and Seot- 
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land at a small price. The following 
letters on this subject, towards the 
close of these memoirs, are not a little 
interesting :-— 


* Carlion House, May 4, 1812. 

“ My Lorp,—It affords me the great- 
est satisfaction to have it in command from 
the Prince Regent to make known to your 
Lordship a circumstance which, he is sure, 
will, on every account, afford your Lord- 
ship equal gratification to that which he 
has himself experienced from it. After 
dinner yesterday at Carlton House, the 
conversation turned upon the general un- 
morality and profligacy of the present day, 


. when principles and opinions, subversive of 


all religion and morality, were not only 
held by many, but studiously endeavoured 
to be instilled into the minds of others. 
One of the most violent of these, a Sussex 
baronet, was mentiened by a Mr Tyrwhitt, 
(who, I believe, is not unknown to your 
Lordship,) as having uttered opinions in his 
hearing so infamous and atheistical, as to 
force him to leave the company, first, how- 
ever, exacting from him a promise, that 
he would attentively peruse a book he should 
next morning send him. That book was 
your Lordship’s * Apology for the Bible ;’ 
and yesterday the baronet’s answer was 
read, expressive of the greatest thankful- 
ness for having had it put into his hands, 
as it not only had decidedly and clearly 
proved the error and fallacy of every opi- 
nion he had before entertained, but had af- 
forded him a degree of secret comfort and 
tranquillity that his mind had previously 
been a stranger to.—I have the honour to 
be, my Lord, your Lordship’s very much 
obliged and obedient servant, 
W. BRADDYLL.” 


Answer to Mr Braddyll’s letter. 


“© May 8, 1812. 

My Dear Str,—The Prince Regent 
judges rightly of my character; for the 
circumstance which he has had the kind 
condescension to command you to make 
known to me does indeed fill my heart with 
real joy. When the Apology for the Bible 
was first published in 1796, 1 received 
many letters of thanks, not only from indi- 
viduals, acknowledging the benefit they had 
derived from the perusal of it, but from 
public bodies in Ireland and America. 1 
permitted many thousand copies of it to be 

rinted in Great Britain, without any pro- 
fit, or wish of profit, to myself, and yet I 
cleared above 1000 by its 
which sum, accruing from such a source, 
had my family been less, or my means of 
providing for it greater, I should have had 
the greatest satisfaction in consecrating to 
some work of charity ; nay, I was so bent 
in doing this, that I drew up the subjoined 
inscription for it :—~ 
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Rerum universitatis conditori conservatorique 
Deo optimo, maximo, unico; 
Ob vitam mortalem subejus Numinefeliciter actam, 
Ob spem yvite immortalis feliciter a- 
gendx, 
Hoe quantulumcunque grati animi monuimentum, 
Sacrum esse voluit 


RICARDUS LANDAVENSIS. 


For the very obliging manner in which 


you have signified to me this instance of 
the Prince’s remembrance of a retired bi- 
shop, I beg you to accept my best thanks, 
and to esteem me your faithful friend and 
servant, LLANDAFF.” 


Not long after the date of these 
last letters, (the editor has added, and 
it is all that he has written in the 


book, 


© The health of the Bishop of Llandaff 
rapidly declined ; bodily exertion became 
extremely irksome to him; and, though 
his mental faculties continued unimpaired, 
yet he cautiously refrained from every spe- 
cies of literary composition. ‘The example 
of the Archbishop of Toledo was often be- 
fore him, and the determination as _fre- 

uently expressed, that his own prudence 
should exempt him from the admonition 
of a Gil Blas. He expired on the 4th of 
July 1616, in the 79th year of his age, il- 
lustrating in death the truth of his ta- 
vourite rule of conduct through life.— 
* Keep innocency, and take heed unto the 
thing that is right, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last.” 


Rob Rou. By the Author of Waver- 
ley, &c. 3 vols. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh, 


( Concluded from page 50.) 


Ir has been objected to the novel- 
ists of the present day, and particu- 
larly to the eminent author now be- 
fore us, that they do not possess that 
skill in the management of their stories 
which used to be thought so indispensa- 
blea requisite of theirart. There seems, 
indeed, to have been a revolution in 
the sentiments of the present age 
in this particular. The conduct of a 
Story is now regarded as a very infe- 
rior department of the poetic pro- 
vince,—and in spite of Aristotle's 
authority to the contrary, we are 
much inclined to give into this mo- 
dern heresy. We do not dispute that 
there is a beauty in a regular and in- 
teresting plot, which those geniuses 
who can rise to nothing higher, do 
well to secure for their narratives,— 
and if it is connected with a certain 
perfection in the general style and sen- 

' 10 


timents of the piece-—the effect of the 
whole upon the mind is always pleas. 
ing, and sometimes powerful. An 
effect of this kind is produced by the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and several 
other Greek dramas, which are equal- 
ly remarkable for the artifice of their 
conduct, and for their general pro- 
priety and perfection,—yet how insig- 
nificant is this effect, when compared 
with the power of Shakespeare, when 
he hurries us along in the whirlwind 
of passion, or when he delights us 
with the exhibition of character,—and 
how little do we regard the improba- 
bilities and hallucinations which so 
constantly traverse us in the progress 
ot his stories! Indeed, of the higher 
order of poets or of novelists, how 
small a part of the pleasure which we 
derive trom their works, is to be as- 
cribed to their narratives! ‘The con- 
duct of the liad is much admired for 
its simplicity and regularity ; but we 
believe very few readers fix upon this 
as the chiet source of their delight in 
that wondertul production, and if it 
were to retain its chafucters, its ani- 
mation and its sublimity, although 
the story were much more disjointed, 
we believe few of those who now ad- 
mire it most, would have much feel- 
ing of the defect. Fielding’s Tom 
Jones has been greatly cried up as an 
admirably conducted story,—we have 
really no very distinct recollection 
whether it is so or no,—but we never 
can forget the impression of his hu- 
morous characters, his squires, his 
innkeepers, and his pedagogues! A 
story is not like a picture or a statue, 
the whole of which we can take in at 
one glance, and of course immediately 
perceive whether there is any absur- 
dity or incongruity in the composi- 
tion. Our attention is rather succes- 
sively occupied with different parts 
than with the whole, and if we are 
much interested, we shall be very 
ready cither not to perceive or to for- 
get the perplexities in which the nar- 
rator has involved himself. With all 
this we do not mean to say that it 
would not be better to keep free of 
such perplexities, but that they are of 
less consequence than has been sup- 
posed, and that they are certainly not 
worth avoiding, if they cannot be 
rid of without the sacrifice of hig 
beauties. 

These observations, however, might 
be better applied to the former novels 
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of this author, than to the present. 
As a story, Rob Roy is more artfully 
conducted than any of the others. 
Rob himself is the subject ofan anag- 
norisis, Which even the Stagyrite 
‘might vouchsafe to view ;” and we 
have no doubt, if it were worth while, 
that examples of many other techni- 
al beauties might be pointed out in 
the narrative, which would not have 
disgraced the treatise of an ancient 
critic. For our parts, we shall not go 
into these minutie, nor any farther 
into the character of the fable, than 
merely to enter our protest against 
one favourite device, which, though 
it seems of a kind that can never be 
resisted by the writers of romance, 
vither in prose or verse,—has always 
ainost baneful effect upon any story 
in which it is introduced. We mean 
when the events are made to turn in 
any considerable degree on the con- 
tents or the fate of pieces of parch- 
ment or bits of paper, whether ace 
up in caskets or seattered to the winds 
like the Sybil’s leaves. However im- 
portant these representative idola of 
wealth may be in real life, they make 
no figure in a work of imagination,— 
and there is so much explanation re- 
quired to shew in what way they can 
be made to act upon the grand wheel 
of athairs, that we invariably grow be- 
wildered in the attempt to follow their 
operation. Mr Owen's assets are a- 
bout as puzzling and tedious as his 
great modern namesake's proposals for 
the amelioration of society, and we do 
not see how the one could have any 
nore effect in stirring up the rebel- 
lion in 1715, than the other in re- 
moving, in 1818, all vice and misery, 
and the = rates, This commer- 
cial machine, too, looks particularly 
ill when introduced into the heart 
of Highland scenery; when we 
think of Rob Roy, we are prepar- 
ed certainly to hear “ an henteed 
oxen at his levee roar,” but for *‘ the 
scrap” that “ pregnant with thousands 
flits unseen,” we are out of all pa- 
tichce at encountering its flimsy as- 
pect in the midst of our lakes and 
mountains, and cannot help suspect- 
ing that our excellent author, in one 
of his last visits to the Highlands, 
must have joined some of the steam- 
boat parties of cockneys, and permit- 
ted his great genius to be brought 


down, for a time, to the level of his 
company. 
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We ought now to proceed with our 
sketch of this interesting fiction, but 
we really cannot think of taking up 
the time of our readers with a nar- 
rative of events with which, we sup- 
pose, there is not one of the read« 
ing public (we beg Mr Coleridge’s 
pardon) who is not already quite fa- 
miliar. Who does not know, that 
when Mr Osbaldistone was conveyed 
into the prison in Glasgow, where we 
left him, it was to meet with poor 
Owen, whom he found there in a 
most melancholy predicament,—that 
his colloguy with this “ great arith- 
metician,” was interrupted by the ar- 
rival of Baillie Jarvie and his maid 
Mattie,—and that the Baillie recog- 
nizes the mysterious guide who con- 
ducted our young Englishman thither, 
to be no other than the mighty free- 
booter, Rob Roy, soon identified, by 
Osbaldistone himself, with his old ac- 
quaintance Campbell ? Who does not 
know, that the Baillie has weighty 
reasons for letting Rob slip off that 
night, and that he releases Mr Owen 
next morning ? Soon after we accom- 
pany Osbaldistone and the Baillie in- 
to Rob Roy’s country, to get hold of 
the assets, with which Rashleigh had 
made off, and which Rob promises to 
see restored,—then follows the quar- 
rel scene in the Highland inn,—the 
arrival of the party from the garrison 
of Inversnaid, who carry our travel- 
lers along with them, and fall into an 
ambush laid for them by Helen 
Campbell, wife of the freebooter,— 
the description of that virago,—the 
terrible vengeance which, when she 
learns that her husband had been ta- 
ken prisoner, and was in danger of his 
life, she takes upon the poor coward 
Morris, who had fallen into her hands 
as a hostage,—the mission of Osbaldis- 
tone to the station of the Duke of 
Montrose, whose prisoner Rob was,— 
the Duke’s determination to put the 
laws in full force,—Rob’s escape as he 
is conveyed across a river,—Osbaldis- 
tone’s night wanderings,—his, first, 
meeting Diana and a mysterious stran- 
ger,—afterwards Rob, who is shock- 
ed at the account of the drowning 
of poor Morris,—his rcturn to Glas- 
gow with the Baillic and the precious 
assets,—his meeting his father there, 
and their departure together for Eng- 
land.—Then breaks out the Rebellion, 
and Sir Hildebrand, who joins in it, 
is taken prisoner, and all his booby sons 
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most conveniently pop off, and leave Os- 
baldistone heir to the estate,—the old 
Baronet, who dies too, disinheriting 
the rascal Rashleigh, who had turned 
tail, and joined the powers that be.--'The 
return of our young Squire to the old 
Northumberland mansion-house,—his 
taking possession of the library,—his 
finding Diana and the stranger, who 
turns out to be her father, lurking ina 
neighbouring apartment,--Rashleigh’s 
attempt to seize them as rebels,—the 
rescue by Rob Roy,— Rashleigh’s 
death,—Diana’s escape,—and, finally, 
her marriage with her lover.—These 
are a few of the remaining heads of 
the story which our readers must piece 


for themselves. 


We again repeat, that it is to the cha- 
ractersand the descriptions, much more 
than to the story, that our attention is 
rivetted in this, and in theother fictions 
of this great painter of manners ; and 
that we think the peculiar merit of the 
piece before us consists in the truth, 
and the little exaggeration of its leading 
features. He has, indeed, as we have 
already remarked, thrown in a few poe- 
tical characters to give a relief to the 
homeliness of the rest. Diana Ver- 
non is a perfect exhibition of this 
kind. Rashleigh is less successful, 
though drawn likewise with great 
power; but Helen Campbell, we sus- 
pect, rather ‘ out-herods Herod.’ Her 
first appearance is her best, though it 
reminds us, a little unfortunately, of 
some of the grander aspects of Meg 
Merrilies. 


** ] have seldom seen a finer or more 
commanding form than this woman. She 
might be between the term of forty and fifty 
years, and had a countenance which must 
ence have been of a masculine cast of beau- 
ty ; though now, imprinted with deep lines 
by exposure to rough weather, and perhaps 
by the wasting influence of grief and pas- 
sion, its features were only strong, harsh, 
and expressive. She wore her plaid, not 
drawn around her head and shoulders, as 
is the fashion of the women in Scotland, 
but disposed around her body as the High- 
land soldiers wear theirs. She had a man’s 
bonnet, with a feather in it, an unsheathed 
sword in her hand, and a pair of pistols at 
her girdle. 

*** It's Helen Campbell, Rob's wife,’ 
said the Baillie, in a whisper of consider- 
able alarm; * and there will be broken 
heads amang us or it’s lang.” 

** * What seek ye here ?* she asked again 
at Captain Thornton, who had himself ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre. 


‘behind him. 


** © We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy Mac. 
gregor Campbell,’ answered the officer, 
* and make no war on women; therefore 
offer no vain opposition to the king’s troops, 
and assure yourself of civil treatment.’ 

** * Ay,’ retorted the Amazon, * I am no 
stranger to your tender mercies. Ye have 
left me neither name nor fame—my mo- 
ther’s bones will shrink aside in their grave 
when mine are laid beside them—Ye have 
left me and mine neither house nor hold, 
blanket nor bedding, cattle to feed us, or 
flocks to clothe us—Ye have taken from 
us all—all—the very name of our ancestors 
have ye taken away, and now ye come for 
our lives.’ 


They are the characters of unexag- 
gerated nature, hewever, that we 
prize by far the most highly in this 
work, and in some of them the 
author has shewn infinite skill, in 
interweaving together discordant qua- 
lities, with so happy a regard to the 
due limits and proportions of each, that 
the result of the whole is the produc- 
tion of a perfectly natural character, 
even in cases where, “ to overstep the 
inodesty of nature,” was almost una- 
voidable. We have a strong instance 
in point, in the character of Rob Roy. 
There are qualities in his mind of an 
heroic and generous cast, which an 
ordinary artist would have infallibly 
pourtrayed in such broad and glaring 
colours, as to have obscured entirely 
its more vulgar and coarser features. 
But the Rob Roy here presented to 
us, we have very little doubt, is ver 
much the Rob Roy of real life ; with 
all that rudeness of demeanour, occa- 
sional lowness of thought, and home- 
liness of language, which, from their 
apparent truth, set off rather than 
seem inconsistent with his nobler cha- 
racteristics. Take the description of 
him as he appears before the Duke. 
It is reel e for any picture of tan- 
cy to come nearer actual existence. 


‘** He gave orders accordingly, and the 
prisoner was brought before him, his arms 
belted down above the elbow, and secured 
to his body by a horse-girth buckled tight 
Two non-commissioned offi- 
cers had hold of him, one on each side, and 
two file of men with carabines and fixed 
bayonets attended for additional security. 

** Thad never seen this man in the dress 
of his country, which set in a striking 
point of view the peculiarities of his form. 
A shock-head of red hair, which the hat 
and periwig of the Lowland costume had 
in a great measure concealed, was seen be- 


neath the Highland bonnet, and verified 
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the epithet of Roy, or Red, by which he 
was much better known in the low coun- 
try than by any other, and is still, I sup- 
jose. best remembered. The justice of the 
appellation was also vindicated by the ap- 
pearance of that part ot his limbs, from the 
bottom of his kilt to the top of his short 
hose, which the fashion of his country 
dress left bare, and which was covered 
with a fell of thick, short, red hair, espe- 
cially around his knees, which resembled 
in this respect, as well as from their sinewy 
appearance of extreme strength, the limbs 
of a red-coloured Highland bull. Upon 
the whole, betwixt the effect produced by 
the change of dress, and by my having be- 
come acquainted with his real and formida- 
ble character, his appearance had acquired 
to my eyes something so much wilder and 
more striking than it before presented, that 
I could scarce recognise him to be the same 
person. 

‘+ His manner was bold, unconstrained 
unless by the actual bonds, haughty, and 
even dignified. He bowed to the Duke, 
nodded to Garschattachin and others, and 
shewed some surprise at seeing me among 
the party. 

*** It is long since we have met, Mr 
Campbell,’ said the Duke. 

‘+ It is so, my Lord Duke; I could 
have wished it had been,’ (looking at the 
fastening on his arms,) * when I could have 
better paid the compliments I owe to your 
Grace—but there’s a guid time coming.’ 

‘*** No time like the time present, Mr 
Campbell,’ answered the Duke, ‘ for the 
hours are fast flying that must settle your 
last account with all mortal affairs. I do 
not say this to insult your distress, but you 
must be aware yourself that you draw near 
the end of your career. I do not deny 
that you may sometimes have done less 
harm than others of your unhappy trade, 
and that you may occasionally have exhi- 
bited marks of talent, and even of a dispo- 
sition which promised better things. But 
you are aware how long you have been 
the terror and the oppressor of a peaceful 
neighbourhood, and by what acts of vio- 
lence you have maintained and extended 
your usurped authority. You know, in 
short, that you have deserved death, and 
that you must prepare for it.’ 

** * My Lord,’ said Rob Roy, ‘ although 
I may well lay my misfortunes to your 
Grace’s door, yet 1 will never say that you 
yourself have been the wilful and witling 
author of them. My Lord, if I had thought 
Sae, your Grace would not this day have 
been sitting in judgment on meg for you 
have been three times within good rifle dis- 
tance of me when you were thinking but of 
the red deer, and few have kenn’d 
me miss my aim. But as for them that 
have abused your Grace’s ear, and set you 
up against a man that was ance as peacefu’ 
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a man as ony in the land, and made your 
name the warrant for driving me to utter 
extremity,—I have had some amends of 
them, and for a’ that your Grace now says, 
I expect to live to hae mair.’ ” 


In the same style of accurate draw- 
ing, without the slightest distortion 
or exaggeration, is the scene of the 
party ot Highland gentlemen at the 
small inn in the village of Aberfoil. 
They are gentlemen in their demean- 
our, and even language,—yet they 
have all the violence and coarseness 
suited to their rude age and unsettled 
country ; and the dash of the savage 
and of the Jacobite, thrown into their 
conversation, mingled, too, with the 
extravagances of drunkenness, could 
not possibly be given with finer effect. 
If we turn to characters in the lowest 
life, what can be better imagined than 
*‘the creatur” Dougal ? His perfect sa- 
vageness, his exquisite cunning, his de- 
lightful fidelity, and his inimitable nai- 
veté!--Then this greatartist shews him- 
self equally at home in city as in rustic 
lite. There never was a citizen pour- 
trayed one half'so wellas Baillie Jarvie; 
and the picture is the more admirable, 
inasmuch as, while it differs in every 
thing else, it resembles, in some of 
its moral and intellectual features, 
one of the former most original crea- 
tions of our author—Dandie Dinmont. 
There is in both the same kindness of 
heart, and unreserved looseness of 
talk, combined with a coarse round- 
about common sense. They are both, 
too, completely Scotch characters, and 
there was never any thing like them 
on the other side ot the Tweed ; but 
** Abram dwelled in the land of Ca- 
naan, and Lot dwelled in the cities of 
the plain.” Here is the distinction,— 
Dandie is a perfect rustic, with all his 
habits and 4 drawn from the coun- 
try,—while the Baillie carries into the 
sublimest or most beautiful scenes of 
nature, notions manufactured, like his 

laids and stockings, in the Saltmar- 
Ket of Glasgow. ‘The goodness and 
innocence of these beings render them 
alike susceptible of the impressions to 
which they have respectively been in- 
ured ; and, if Dandie’s salmon-fishing 
and otter-hunting, and his —— 
and Mustards, make him come forth 
with a more enlivening and romantic 
accompaniment than the son of the 
worthy deacon can boast of, yet he, 
too, in his own way, makes 4 very pic- 
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turesque figure when he sits down to 
cat his “ singed tup’s head,” or 
squeezes into his bowl of brandy- 
punch the limes from his own little 
farm ‘* yonder awa ;” and still more, 
when he sallies forth for his journey 
into the Highlands, “cloaked, mantled, 
hooded, and booted, as if for a Siberian 
winter, while two apprentices, under 
the immediate direction of Mattie, 
lead forth his decent ambling steed.” 
Mattie is quite delicious. She scarce- 
ly speaks two words throughout the 
whole book, yet there is no character 
that we more thoroughly comprehend ; 
and when, at last, we find the Baillie 
married to her, we are satisfied that 
it is quite as it ought to be, and that 
the good man could not possibly have 
done better. ‘* Besides, Mattie was 
nae ordinary lassock-quean ; she was 
akin to the laird Limuerfield.” 
We before remarked the contrast be- 
tween the ledgered and docketted in- 
tellect of the London clerk, Owen, 
and the Baillie’s rambling and excur- 
sive genius. This is most exquisite] 

brought out in the discussion, in which 
these two worthies engage on the 
Highland population and character. 


*** Ye maun understand (says the Bail- 
lie) I found my remarks on figures, whilk, 
as Mr Owen here weel kens, is the only 
true demonstrable root of human know- 
ledge.’ 

** Owen readily assented to a proposition 
so much in his own way, and our orator 
proceeded. 

‘+ + These Hielands of ours, as we ca’ 
them, gentlemen, are but a wild kind of 
warld by themsells, full of heights and 
hows, woods, caverns, lochs, rivers, and 
mountains, that it wad tire the very deevil’s 
Wings to flee to the tap o’ them. And in 
this country, and in the isles, whilk are 
little better, or, to speak the truth, rather 
waur than the main land, there are about 
twa hunder and thirty parochines, includ- 
ing the Orkneys, where, whether they 
speak Guelic or no, | wot na, but they are 
an uncivilized people.—Now, sirs, shall 
haud ilk parochine at the moderate esti- 
mate of eight hunder examinable persons, 
deducting children under nine years of age, 
and then adding one-fifth to stand for 
bairns of nine years auld, and under, the 
whole population will reach to the sum of 
—let us add one-fifth to 800 to be the 
multiplier, and 230 being the multipli- 
cand’ —— 

** The product,” said Mr Owen, who 
entered delightedly into these statistics of 
Mr Jarvie, * will be 230,000." 

* © Hight, sir—-perfectly right; and the 


array of this Hieland country, were a’ the 
men-folk between aughteen and fifty-six 
brought out that could bear arms, could na 
come weel short of fifty-seven thousand 
five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad 
and awfu’ truth, that there is neither wark, 
nor the very fashion or appearance of wark, 
for the tae half of thae puir creatures ; that 
is to say, that the agriculture, the pastu- 
rage, the tisheries, and every species of ho- 
nest industry about the country, cannot 
employ the one moiety of the population, 
let them work as lazily as they like, and 
they do work as if a pleugh or a spade 
burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this moic- 
ty of unemployed bodies, amounting to— 

*** To one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand souls,” said Owen, * being the half of 
the above product.’ 

Ye hae’t, Maister Owen—ye hac’t— 
whereof there may be twenty-eight thou- 
sand seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit 
to bear arms, and that do bear arms, and 
will touch or look at nae honest means of 
livelihood even if they could get 1t—which, 
lack-a-day, they cannot.’ 

** * But is it possible,’ said I, * Mr Jar- 
vie, that this can be a just picture of so 
large a portion of the island of Britain ?° 

Sir, make it as plain as Peter 
Pasley’s pike-staff—I will allow that ilk 
parochine, on an average, employs fifty 
pleughs, whilk is a great proportion in sic 
miserable soil as thae creatures hae to la- 
bour, and that there may be pasture aneug)i 
for pleugh horses, and owsen, and forty or 
fifty cows ; now, to take care of the pleughs 
and cattle, we’se allow seventy-five fanulies 
of six lives in ilk family, and we’se add fifty 
mair to make even numbers, and ye hae 
five hundred souls, the tae half 0’ the po- 
pulation, employed and maintained i « 
sort o’ fashion, wi’ some chance of sour- 
milk and crowdie; but I wad be glad to 
ee what the other five hunder are to 


‘Lhere is a horrible scene, very 
strongly and powerfully painted, the 
hurling poor Morris, with a stone a- 
bout his neck, into the lake ; but we 
have some doubts how far a scene of 
that revolting and painful kind ought 
to be described at all. It is really some- 
thing approaching to the treading out 
the Duke of Gloucester’s eyes in King 
Lear, and cutting out Lavinia’s tongue 
in ‘Titus Andronicus ; and, if the taste 
of the age continues to set in so vi0- 
lently for every kind of emotion or 
sensation, we suspect such beautiful 
exhibitions as these will again come 
into vogue. We do not recollect hav- 
ing so great a tendency to feel sick at 
stomach with any description of @ poor 
wretch’s death, since we read in Mr 
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Southey’s Thalaba the martyrdom of 
a red-haired Christian, by hangin 
him with his head downwards, an 
beating upon his belly, which we 
heartily recommend to our readers, 
if they have any delight in being per- 
fectly nauseated with sensation: We 
shall not produce any part of this 
shocking catastrophe of Morris, but 
shall rather now close our hasty and 
imperfect criticism with two short de- 
scrjptions of natural scenery, a kind 
of writing in which our author is no 
less eminently successful than in his 
admirable pictures of life and man- 
ners. The first is ja sketch of the 
more gloomy features of the High- 
lands, 


‘“T had need of all the spirits a good 
dinner could give, to resist the dejection 
which crept insensibly on my spirits, when 
I combined the strange uncertainty of my 
errand, with the disconsolate aspect of the 
country through which it was leading me. 
Our road continued to be, if possible, more 
waste and wild than that we had travelled 
in the forenoon. The few miserable ho- 
vels that shewed some marks of human ha- 
bitation, were now of still rarer occurrence ; 
and, at length, as we began to ascend a 
luge and uninterrupted swell of moorland, 
they totally disappeared. The only exer- 
cise which my imagination received was, 
when some particular turns of the road 
gave us a partial view to the left of a 
large assemblage of dark-blue mountains 
stretching to the north and north-west, 
which promised to include within their re- 
esses, a country as wild perhaps, but cer- 
tainly differing greatly in point of interest, 
from that which we now travelled. The 
peaks of this screen of mountains were as 
wildly varied and distinguished as the hills 
which we had seen on the right were tame 
and lumpish ; and while I gazed on this Al. 
pine region, I felt a longing to explore its 
recesses, though with toil and danger, si- 
milar to that which a sailor feels when he 
wishes for the risks and animation of a 
battle or a gale, in exchange for the insup- 
portable monotony of a protracted calm. 
{ made various inquiries at my friend Mr 
Jarvie, respecting the names and positions 
of these remarkable mountains; but it was 
a subject on which he had no information, 
or did not chuse to be communicative, 
‘ They're the Hieland hills—the Hicland 


hills—Ye'll see and heare eneugh about 
them before ye see Glasgow chee again— 
I downa at them—I never sce them 


_ but they gar me grewe.—Jt’s no for fear— 


no for fear, but just for grief, for the pui 

blinded haf starved creatures’ that inte 

them—But say nae mair about it— it’s ill 

Hielandmen sae near the line. 
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I hae kenn’d mony an honest man wadna 
hae ventured this length without he had 
made his last will and testament— Mattie 
had ill will to see me set awa’ on this ride, 
and grat awee the silly tawpie ; but its nae 
mair ferlie to see a woman greet than to sec 
goose gang barefit.’ ” 


The scene which follows is more 
but not less correctly High 


‘* T shall never forget the delightful sen- 
sation with which I exchanged the dark, 
smoky, smothering atmosphere of the High- 
land hut, in which we had passed thenight 
so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fra- 
grance of the morning air, and the glo- 
rious beams of the rising sun, which, from 
a tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, 
were darted full on such a scene of natural 
romance and beauty as had never before 
greeted my eyes. ‘To the left lay the val- 
ley, down which the Forth wandered on its 
easterly course, surrounding the beautiful 
detached hill, with all its garland of woods. 
On the right, amid a profusion of thickets, 
knolls, and crags, lay the bed of a broad 
mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny 
waves by the breath of the morning breeze, 
each glittering in its course under the in- 
fluence of the sun-beams. High hills, rocks, 
and banks, waving with natural forests of 
birch and oak, formed the borders of this 
enchanting sheet of water; and, as their 
leaves rustled to the wind and twinkled in 
the sun, gave to the depth of solitude a 
sort of life and vivacity. Man alone seem- 
ed to be placed in a state of inferiority, in 
a scene where all the ordinary features of 
nature were raised and exalted. The mi- 
serable little bourocks, as the Baillie termed 
them, of which about a dozen formed the 
village called the Clachan of Aberfoil, were 
composed of loose stones, cemented by clay 
instead of mortar, and thatched by turfs, 
laid rudely upon rafters formed of native 
and unhewn birches and oaks from the 
woods around. The roofs approached the 
ground so nearly, that Andrew Fairservice 
observed we might have ridden over the 
village the night before, and never found 
out we were near it, unless our horses’ feet 
had * gane thro’ the riggin.’” 


Agnes, A Poem. In Four Parts. By 

Tuomas Brown, M. D., Professor 
‘ of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 

sity of Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 176. 

Edinburgh , Constable and Com- 

pany. London, Longman and Com- 
pany, 1818. 

We are persuaded that there is a 
tendency among readers of poetry to 
admire only one kind of excellence at 
a time. ver that preferred ex- 
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cellence is such as gives breadth to 
the deeper shades of passion, or mi- 
nisters, by vividness of description, 
or force and ease of narrative, to that 
unquenchable and permanent de- 
mand for emotion, which must be 
fed, and flattered, and soothed from 
the sense of palledness and exhaustion 
which follows on its gratification, as 
on the gratification of other appetites, 
there is no space left for the Doric 
reed or Mantuan lay. All who read 
und think sociab/y must follow the 
current: And those who adventurous- 
ly write and recommend a more mea- 
sured tone of sentiment, or a milder 
strain of poetical illusion, must, at 
last, submit to this current, which is 
as powerful as a second fate, with an 
acquiescence which, as one virtuous 
exertion, may sufficiently characterize 
for ever the blandness of their tem- 
perament. It should not be forgot- 
ten, and, of course, will not be over- 
looked by the poets themselves, that, 
as our author has remarked, in his 
beautiful and ingenious preface, 


** He who has attended to the caprices of 
Fashion, and to all the accidental and lo- 
cal causes which have influence on litera- 
ture as on every thing else, will soon learn 
to consider the excellence, that is admired 
in one age, as far from being necessarily 
the same, with that which would have 
been equally admired in the ages that pre- 
ceded it, and, therefore, very possibly, as 
different also from the sort of excellence, 
that is to be viewed with similar admira- 
tion, when the present age will be only one 
of the many ages that are past. By com- 
paring time with time, and country with 
country, he will distinguish what is more 
or less relative in the widest celebrity ; 
and with a mind thus habituated to trace 
the varieties and fluctuations of sentiment, 
will, perhaps, with undiminished opinion 
of his own high merit, feel little astonish- 
ment, that the merit is ranked far lower 
than its just point, by those whom he con- 
siders as looking on it, through the mist or 
the glitter of the illusive atmosphere that 
is between.” 

If variety of merit could please, 
the poetry of Dr Brown ought to have 
as great a chance of popularity as any 
which does not come recommended 
by the three great names which shine 
brightest in the poetical firmament. 
It is stored with images of beauty, 
which are expressed with great deli- 
cacy of perception. It abounds with 
ideas of emotion and conceptions of 
situation, which shew a fine tact for 


[Feb, 
what is chaste and becoming, and e 
considerable knowledge of what is 
graceful. It affords examples of suc. 
cess in different styles of composition 
and various measures of verse. We 
find every where uncommon delicacy, 
elevation, and propriety of sentiment. 
In the playful parts there is great 
lightness and vivecity ; and in the se- 
rious much feeling, earnestness, and 
susceptibility of tender emotion. In 
the first there is, perhaps, some lan- 
guor—as if the author had looked 
at the fresh and sturdy world rather 
than mixed with it ;—and, in the lat. 
ter, there is sometimes the apparent 
constraint of one who tries to imagine 
more than he learns to feel,—and 
sometimes ideas are balanced, or con- 
trasted, or followed out with a nicety 
which bears rather hard on the realit 
of the impression. But the blan 
verse has much of the force and se- 
riousness of Cowper, joined to the free 
sweep of cadence, and the various 
harmony, of Milton. The heroic verse 
has a melody and smoothness, great- 
er, really, than we know where to 
find in any other author; and the 
couplets are pointed off with an ease 
and precision, of which Pope himself 
had been supposed alone to know the 
secret. Notwithstanding these excel- 
lencies, Dr Brown’s success has not 
been, among the sortes tarum, so 
brilliant as to make him “ blush to 
find it fame.” And, in spite of our 
fond veneration for every thing which 
comes from his pen, we cannot ven- 
ture to expect half so much from Ac- 
vrs as from the promised new edition 
of his Essay on Cause and Effect. 
The academical public, we believe, 
had some reason to expect, ere now, 
that he would have given a course of 
lectures on political economy. And we 
must say that his fine capacity for ge- 
neralization, applied to the history of 
society and government, and his va- 
rious knowledge and felicity of re- 
mark brought to illustrate the conjec- 
tural history, of which that science is 
mainly composed, might secure him a 
reputation more lasting, and an in- 
fluence far more useful, than he could 
gain, even as the author of the first or 
second best poem of the age. 

Agnes has, we apprehend, more va- 
riety, painting, and passion, than any 
of his former long poems, and is no | 
also to be more generally read, and, 
possibly, better liked and understood. 
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As a story, however, it wants that 
degree of obviousness which is re- 
guisite to give it interest and tena- 
city 
and we imagine that our readers will 
perteive more of its beauty and me- 
rit trom some very fine quotations than 
could be imparted by a regular or 
painful account of the book as it stands. 
These parts resemble the style of 
Lord Byron. 


“ It is no murder, that pale wretch has 
wrought, 

It is no murder ;—for his hands have used 

No outward force, and mix’d no deadly 
drug, 

For her, who breathes not, tho’ his startled 


ze 

still in agony, to seek 

One other look, one sign that still she 
lives,— 

His Daughter. 
hung 

Sad o’er her couch, and watch’d her sleep- 
less brow ; 

Still first to bend her pillow,—still the first 

Fre the unspoken wish was on her lip, 

To bear the quick refreshment.—And that 


eye 


*Twas no murderer, that 


So gentle, that kind eye, which, ev'n when - 


sad, 

Seem’d but the softness of a heart long 
wont 

To pity all who grieve—that tender glance, 

Which bless’d him as it faded into death, 

Ev’n then more tender,—was no look that 
meets 

The ruffian, when his victim sinks below. 

** Itis no murder ;—yet the fiendlike 

chief 

Of fiendlike mates less fell, whose mangled 
corse 

Creaks in the wind, half wither’d—at whose 
doom 


“No = relenting throbb’d, nor, on the 


ay 

Which clos’d it, ev'n the softest of the 
crowd 

More sadly at his life’s last struggle clasp’d 

Her infant to her bteast,—he, who for none 

Felt pity, and from none receiv’d, or wish’d, 

oi had been poorer solace, than the 
a 

Which, ev’n alone, his fearful mirth could 
give 

To some new blasphemy,—he never felt 

Pange, such as rage within that old man’s 

eart, 
Who, as all sense were inward, o’er thase 


lips 
So pels hangs speechless, tearless, motion- 


** Yet, tho’ dark thoughts are hurrying 
thro’ his soul, ye 


Not o'er & far-spread space eventful broods 
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His ee o'er years, when, at his 
side, 
Like a lone primrose on the humid bank, 
That gems the willows root, and, shel- 
ter’d, feels 
The gale but in the passing breath that 
shakes 
A sweeter fragrance from its glistening cup, 
She bloom’d in sportive childhood,—not 
o’er years 
When first that laughing sportiveness had 
learn 
weg of more pensive grace. A single 
our, 
A single purpose which that hour fulfill’d, 
Fixes his soul : or if on other years 
A fleet thought passes, "tis a moment's 
dream, 
And waking agony again is there.” 


** The battle had been there, and fight on 
fight 

Press'd warm ;—the vanquish’d of a doubt- 
ful day 

Not shunning, but more keenly quick to 
seek 

The morrow’s combat. On the field be- 
hind 

Where there were groanings still of lips, 
that sought, 

Not life, for that was hateful, but one 
draught 

To slake awhile thirst’s more than deathly 
pang, 

Loud was the vulture at his meal,—oft 
scar’d 

From his full banquet, by the hastening 
steps 

Of thousands backward driven, that once 


again, 
Where yesterday they conquer’d, were to 
ix 


m 

The slayer with the gasping wretch he slew, 

And spread o’er mangled corses half de- 
vour’d 


Another feast more fresh.” 


The first of these is finely conceiv- 
ed, and both have an impressiveness 
almost make one ima- 
gine that the author sses powers 
of which he himself is hardly con- 
— or which, at —_ he has not 

ught of tasking to his purposes. 

The following” are of that cast of 
character which Lord Byron assumes 
in his softer moments. But the im- 
pressions are more fully made out b 
the mode of expression than in Lor 
Byron ; and that, again, is more soft, 
tender, and harmonious. 


In every there is a charm 
Most tender in its fading—The thin 


wreaths, 
Which from the cottage chiganey, thro” the 
boughs 
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That circle it, rise blue, then vanish, lost 

While yet the eye would grasp them,—the 
bright rill, 

That flits before us, and with tuneful voice 

Of greeting, while it parts, to come no 


more, 

Sings in each wave, * Farewell !’—the 
dewy gem, 

Which sparkles in the morn’s slant ray, 
and melts 


Even in the glitter of the beam, that bathes 
In brightness what it wastes,—the flower, 
which smiles 

Beneath that lucid drop, its own sweet hues 
As bright, and scarce less fugitive,—all tix 
The soften'd eye more fondly in the thought, 
That what is now so sweet may ne’er again 
Be to our gaze the loveliness we view. 

But O! how deeper is the pang they feel 
Of tender anguish, who o’er lips long lov'd 
Hang sedulous, and list sweet words, and 


see 

The grateful smile that blesses them, and 
think 

‘That ere another morn,—those conscious 
fires 

All quench’d,—the eye, the lip, may still 
on theirs 

Be turn’d,—a speechless gaze, but nota 
soul.”’ 

** One morn, the pledge which Ep- 

WARD’s love had left 

Was in her hands,—unalter’d, but that 
now 

Close-mingling with her own, she had en- 
twin'd 

A tress of him who gave it—ALBERT 
came, 

From his short slumber.—As he stoop'd, 
once more 

To clasp her in a Father’s eager arms, 

She could not rise, to meet, as she was 


wont, 

The sad sweet kiss ;—but she had still a 
voice 

Of grateful blessing for him. While he 
hung, 


Silent, and pale as the pale cheek he press’d, 

His thin grey locks wav'd o'er her; and 
she sought 

One little ringlet.—It was given with tears, 

With tears receiv'd.—Faltering, and slow, 
she bound 

The thread-like silver round the darker 
braid ; 

* And O!’ she sighed, ‘ My Father, may 
thy years 

Be long on earth; for every day of thine 

Is joy to many !—Ere our dust shall mix, 

There will be frequent sorrows, to require 

oe But this, at least, no 


Can’ grudge a daughter.—Be it mine,— 
sull nune,— 

the grave.’=-She clasp’d it to 

4 


But had not strength to fix the silken tie 

In whick she strove to bind it.—One fond 
look 

Turn’d upward :—’twas a smile,—like 
those which oft 

Had bless’d the gazer ;—but what then 
was life, 

Was a cold stillness,—mute and change- 
less now.”* 


We subjoin a few graces which 


have struck usin passing quickly over 
the book. 


*¢ In Edward’s heart 

There was so quick a sympathy, to share 

All nature’s gladness, all which mutest life 

Could feel of agony, that still he shrunk 

From pastimes, where the terror or the 
blood 

Of helpless innocence was all the bliss ; 

And when at morn, while still *twixt leaf 
and leaf 

Hung fix’d the glittering dewdrop, thro’ 
the brake 

He wander’d, listening to the songs, that 
made 

The living air, from furze to sunny cloud, 

One voice of worship to the gladd’ning 
day,— 

Or aan the leveret, frolicking untired 

By nightly gambol, at his slow approach 

Half scar’d, half playful still, thro’ the 
deep fern 

Bound, that with upward-shaken moisture 
mark’d 

The rustling leap below,—O! then, how 


strange 

He deem’d it, that there should be one 
cold eye, 

To gaze on that wide loveliness, and wish 

To be the marrer of a scene so fair! 

Yet was not EDWARD’s pity such as springs 

From timid weakness,—from the sluggish 
dread 

Less Ps the pangs which savage sport m- 

cts, 

Than of its toil and peril. Ifalone __ 

To him were danger, scarcely knew his 
heart 

Fears, which the bravest feel. His vigor- 
ous arm 

Oft buffetted the torrent, when its rage 

appall’d. From rock to 
roc 


When other steps paus’d shuddering at the 
chasm 

And the scant footing of the onward cliff, 

His leap was first. It was a joy, to 

The airy height, and gaze on all below. 

And feel no hazard but in the firm heart 

That dar’d to master it. Each rugged path 


He knew, and steep recess, whose shadows — 


nurs’d 
The mountain flower ; and oft as AGNES 
spoke 


Of some sweet favourite blossom, "twas not — 


> 
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Whate’er the precipice or flood betwixt, 
Ere the wild fragrance in her garland 
bloom’d.” 


«©! not alone, when love has learn’d 
to dream 
Of fond caresses, and such joys as fill 
The throbbing bosom, when, in wedlock’s 
hour, 
Heart clasp’d to heart in that first rapture 
sees 
All future life one mingling mutual joy, 
is the sweet influence felt:—it lives and 
charms, 
Ere the young bosom knows the charm it 
feels.” 
«* War’s more vivid charm 
Possess’d his soul,—the onset’s doubtful 
strife, 
Its animating perils, and the shout 
Oft hush’d and oft renew’d, till in one surge 
Resistless, o’er the vainly rallying foe,— 
Steed trampling steed, and many a hoof- 
tread caught 
By the cleneh’d sabre of some dying arm,— 
Burst all the storm of wild pursuit. Awake, 
There busiest rov’d his thought ; there his 
warm dream 
Oft left him struggling in the thick of 
death :— 
And when, with shuddering horror, at 
some tale 
Of liberty invaded,—sires and sons, 
Age-wither’d hands, and infants, and the 
breasts 
That, prostrate, in the last fond pang of life 
Still clasp’d them, ev’n in gore, by hire- 


ling bands 
a at a ruffian’s word, who smil’d to 
A of freemen, towns and peopled 
_ Vales, 
Lie desolate,—from EDwarb’s lip would 
start 
Scorn of the warrior’s trade, which thus 
could yield 


His virtues venal as the barter’d steel.” 


** Dear the songs 
Of poets, and the far-inquiring page, 
the shock of toils and perils, 
rac’ 
From the first darings of a fearless few 
A nation’s spreading trophies, till it rose, 
The hate of tyrants, and a mighty name, 
At which, as at some Heav’n-breath’d 
sound, in hours 
Of half-despairing freedom, patriot hearts 
Might cease to tremble.” 


Dr Brown has now sufficiently 
shewn that he possesses, in a very 
high degree, the poetical tempera- 
with’, he has studied nature 

& poet's eye,—and classed and 
blended humap affectiops, and pers 
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ceived the motives and colours of hu. 
man action with the ardent and keen 
glance of a true poet. His taste and 
feeling, and his rich and raised, though 
gentle and mildly-subdued percep- 
tions of poetical beauty, are known 
to the many who have witnessed, in 
his lecture-room, the fine touches 
which he gives to the immortal verse 
of all times. We have, there, seen 
him hang over the lament.of Milton’s 
blindness, and read the address to 
light, till it drew a deep-drawn sob 
from his own pure breast, and brought 
an inestimable tear into his eye, and 
till we were inclined to turn our eyes 
from the mild persuader, and to ask, 
What is so eloquent as the sympathee 
tic tears of a man of virtue and genius, 
in a place where frigid dignity and 
blank solemnity would be almost a- 
shamed to feel, or seem to feel ? 

They who have beheld our author's 
inward glorying of soul at the fine 
raptures of Akenside, must have felt 
their love of excellence with new force, 
and their veneration of virtue with a 
power more deep than emulation. 
The fame of the great teacher will 
not easily be equalled by any other 
fame to those who have scen him ani~ 
mated by a peculiar sort of happy phi- 
losophical eloquence, which, in Dr 
Brown, is an acute glance into those 
outward relations of things, and those 
arcana of the mental frame, which, to 
ordinary inquirers, are truly hidden, 
—a tender and respectful allusion and 
reference to those qualities of a com- 
mon nature, which every human being 
has, or may enjoy, like every other hu- 
man being,--and an exquisitely fine 
feeling of the great, the beautiful, and 
the true, by which he imparts, to com- 
mon quotations of common authors, a 
new grace and peculiar connection. 

It is right, that, before we lay down 
this pleasing little book, we should 
offer something of what the author 
has said himself of its pretensions and 
his expectations. Of both of these we 
think he speaks with modesty and a 
becoming dignity. 

“¢ In the present poem, where, with very 
little that can be called story, and nota 
single atrocity in any of my characters, I 
have attempted chiefly to paint the feelings 
of gentle and delicate minds, in situations 
that derive their interest, not from the 
events that have led to them, but from the 
very gentleness and delicacy of the minds 
that are placed in them, I am aware that I 
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am presenting to the world, what few, per- 
haps, of its readers may think worthy 
of interesting them sufficiently, to deter- 
mine whether the pictures be or be not ac- 
cording to nature. Whatever the recep- 
tion of it may be, however, of one thing at 
least } am sure, that I have had too many 
opportunities of judging of the grounds of 
literary favour, and of the circumstances 
which direct opinion, to feel any astonish- 
ment or indignation, if my should be 
valued less highly, than, with an author's 
jality, 1 may conceive it to deserve. It 

is far more pleasing to me, to write, how- 
ever inadequately, according to my own 
notions of excellence, than after models 
which I know to be more likely to please ; 
and, with perfect knowledge, therefore, of 
the disadvantages to which it exposes me, 
I submit willingly to the penalties of my 
choice. There is this comfort, too, always 
left in such a case,—that, while he who 
writes with the expectation of wide and im- 
mediate applause must soon fee] his disap- 
pointment, if he fail to obtain it, he who, 
with less, or perhaps equal or greater vani- 
, Writes chiefly for a few, may, even 
ough he ‘should not be honoured with 
the approbation to which he aspires, at least 
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always flatter himself, that it has been ob. 
tained by him.” 


There is, we are persuaded, a very 
graceful flow in Dr Brown’s 2, 
He knows more, perhaps, of the me- 
chanism and operations of mind than 
any living expositor of the laws of 
human thought. Of course, whene- 
ver he has to expound any dogma of 
taste, or to aecount for any of the 
fleeting phenomena of opinior, he not 
only traces ideas through all their 
shadowy contrasts and untarigible re- 
semblances, but clinches, by a sort of 
metaphysical antithesis, the language 
in which he clothes them, and gives 
to the medium in which he conveys 
them that sort of dramatic reality 
which results, under the ordinary ma- 
nagement of his public and didactic 
appearances, from the speaking fea- 
tures, the moral glow, and the softened 
voice of an oral teacher, who asserts 
so mildly, and yet so persuasively, the 
prerogatives of truth, as to appear at 
once an instructor and a companion. 


ANALYTICAL NOTICES, 


FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On the number of Vegetable Species on 
the Globe. By M. 
(Bibliotheque Britannique.) 


NoTHING is more remarkable in 
science than the rapid increase in the 
number of known vegetable species. 
In 1763, when Linneus published the 
second edition of his Species Planta- 
rum, he reckoned only 7500 species. 
In 1784, Murray raised them to 9000, 
which, for this period of twenty years, 
gives less than a hundred plants dis- 
covered in the year. In 1806, M. 
Persoon (in his Enchiridion) includes 
21,000 species, without reckoning 
cryptogamous plants, which may be 
estimated at 6000, making in all 
27,000. M. Decandolle, who, during 
the last two years, has made assiduous 
researches in books, and in the collec. 
tions of the different cities of Europe, 
finds the number increased in an ex- 
traordinary manner. In six families, 
taken at random, it is raised from 39] 


to 827. Supposing all the families to 
have increased in an equal ratio, this 
Would give 57,000; at least we may 


consider ourselves safe in supposing. 
that the whole number included in 
books and collections exceeds 50,000. 
Now, it is to be considered that Fu- 
rope, which is only a thirteenth part 
of the globe, is the only region ex- 
lored with any degree of diligence, 
laisie than a third of the plants in 
M. Persoon’s list being 
that even there, vast countries, such as 
Spain, Dalmatia, Russia, and, above 
, Turkey, have been examined in @ 
very imperfect manner. In the other 
= of the globe, besides that scarce- 
4 any have been diligently explored, 
ere are immense tracts t remain 
entirely unknown. 1. Brazil, which, 
from its extent and position, ought to 
contain at least 8000 or 10,000, does 
not present, in our ca more 
than 200. 2. The Flora of Mexico, 
even after the labours of Sesse and 
Mocino, is very far from well known. 
3. The north-west coast of America is 
so entirely unexplored, that we do not 


know if it shares the vegetation of the 
United States. 4. The centre of A- 
frica is completely unknown. 5. The 


centre of New Holland is in the same 
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condition. 6. Thibet, and the inte- 
rior of China and Cochin-China, are 
sluost entirely unknown. From all 
these considerations, M. Decandolle 
infers, that the total number of vege- 
table species existing on the globe 
may be expected very considerably to 
exceed a hundred thousand, 


Journal of a Tour through England 
in 1815 and 1816. (Ibid.) 


Two travellers, who appear to be 
persons of rank, take their departure 
trom Boulogne. Here they observe 
that traces are still seen of Napoleon’s 
camp. The scaffolding for the pyra- 
inid which was to be erected still ex- 
ists. On both sides of the town there 
are forts, surrounded with water at 
high tide. ‘The basin of the harbour 
was dug by order of Napoleon ; he 
created every thing which. exists at 
present ;—yet, notwithstanding all 
these works, the entry of the harbour 
continues to be difficult. It is easy to 
judge how tedious it must have been 
to make so many vessels sail out, fil- 
ing one by one. Of all these prepa- 
rations we see only the basis of the 
fortifications, the works of the har- 
bour no longer kept in repair, and 
two large flat-bottomed boats half rot- 
ten. This is all that remains of that 
immense enterprise which cost France 
more than three hundred millions. 

The travellers did not stop in Lon- 
lon, but proceeded to the country, 
chiefly with the view of observing the 
economical establishments. They sur- 
with admiration the agricultu- 
wal arrangements at Beachwood, and 
those of the Duke of Bedford at Wo- 
burn; but the description of them 
contains nothing new. They pro- 
ceeded to the Marquis of Anglesey’s 
seat of Beaudesert, on which they 
observe, — 

“We acquired, during our stay 
here, an idea of the life led in the 
country by the rich English proprie- 
tors. No one appears till nine in the 
morning. At ten, the family meet in 
where they a 

pious ast, composed o 
bread and butter, toast, eggs, &e. 
This breakfast lasts an hour; after 
which they separate, and each em- 
ploys or amuses himself as suits his 
nchnation—till dinner,—which is fix- 
ed at six or seven in the evening. 
Lhe company meet, half an hour be- 
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fore, in the library or drawing-room. 
In the morning you may appear in 
boots, but in the evening you must 
be dressed as in town. The ladies al-« 
so are very finely dressed. 

** Dinner presents all the best dishes 
that a good kitchen can furnish, serv- 
ed on very handsome plate. After 
the soup, cold punch (qu ?) is offered. 
The custom is then to take a glass of 
wine, according to the choice of the 
lady of the house, and drinking her 
health ; after which, when any one 
wishes to drink, he invites his ac- 
quaintances, or those who are near 
him. Each helps the dish which is 
before him. The ladies rise at the 
dessert, the servants withdraw, and 
the claret begins to circulate. The 
gentlemen afterwards join the ladies 
in the drawing-room or library ; they 
converse together, and separate when 
they lease, 

* The chief amusements are riding 
on horseback and hunting, in the for- 
mer of which the ladies join. As all 
rich proprietors spend a great part of 
the winter in the country, parties are 
formed between neighbours and rela- 
tions, and these are so numerous, as 
to make them not feel the want of 
town amusements. The tone of so- 
ciety which prevails is very agreeable— 
free, but decent ; and there is a spe- 
cies of hospitality, and of simple and 
benevolent politeness, which must 
please those who are capable of appre- 
ciating it. In these chateaux you find 
united all that can conduce both to 
bodily comfort and to the cultivation 
of the mind. ‘The conversation of 
women, who are, in general, very well 
informed, often more so than the men, 
affordsan ample fund of entertainment. 
If we join to this the pertect freedom 
of living, it will easily be understood 
how agreeable a residence in the coun- 
try is, and why the great English lords 
should reside in London only during 
the sitting of Parliament.” 


The Arabian Nights. Entertainment. 
(In Arabic.) 8vo, Calcutta, 1814. 


By M. Sitvesrre ve Sacy. (Jour- 
nal des Savans.) 


M. pe Sacy begins by complain- 
ing of the i manner in which 
the oriental works printed at Calcutta 
are transmitted to Europe, and of the 
enormous price which they bear, ex- 
eeeding even that of manuscripts. As 
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they are thus rendered accessible to 

very few readers, he proposes to give 

an analysis of these works as they ap- 
ar. 

The origin of these celebrated tales 
is still wrapt in very deep obscurity. 
It seems certain, however, that the 
original collection was of much smal- 
ler extent than that which we now 

ssess, and that tales were successive- 

y added by different authors. Doubts 
are even entertained whether the claim 
of Arabia to them be well-founded. 
Several of the learned trace them to 
Persia; and Masudi, a celebrated 
Persian author, represents India as 
having first given birth to them. But 
wherever the original nucleus may 
have been formed, large additions, and 
probably alterations, were doubtless 
made by the Arabian writers. This 
work affords full means of estimating 
the manner in which M. Galland has 
executed the translation which has 
become so popular throughout Europe. 
It appears to be in the main faithful ; 
though he has omitted various pas- 
ages, which appeared likely, from one 
cause or other, to revolt an European 
reader. ‘These blanks he has filled 
up from the stores of his own inven- 
tion, but with an imitation so faith- 
ful of the oriental style, that they can 
scarcely be distinguished from the ori- 
ginal. On the whole, the editors of 
this work have conferred an obliga- 
tion on the lovers of oriental litera- 
ture. 


Report to the French Institute on Vace 
cination. By Messrs Berthollet, 
Percy, and Hallé. (Memoires de 
l'Institut.) 


Tuese gentlemen formed a com- 
mission appointed by the institute to 
wanes into this important subject ; 
and their report comprises the exami- 
nation of a series of questions, which 
may be all comprised under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1. ls the vaccine inoculation apt to 
be accompanied with any serious or 
dangerous symptoms, either internal 
or external?—The affirmative of this 
question, which was attempted to be 
proved in the early stages of the prac- 
tice, is now universally given up. If 
vaccination was ever attended with 
such symptoms, it was only from ac- 
circwmstances accompanying 


2. Is the vaccine inoculation apt to 
be followed with disease or injury to 
the constitution ?>—This is a question 
difficult to answer very positively, 
because, if disease or weakness occur 
soon after vaccination, it is difficult to 
decide, whether there was any con- 
nection between the two or not. The 
reporters have met with a number of 
judicious and credible persons, to 
whom vaccination appeared to have 
been followed by such consequences, 
The instances, however, were few in 
comparison of the whole number, 
When a disease is lurking in the con- 
stitution, any shock upon the system, 
a blow, a fall, a fright, will be the 
means of bringing it into action ; and 
there seems no reason to think that 
vaccination can have any farther in- 
fluence. 

3. It is often observed, that small- 
pox produces a beneficial change on 
the constitution ; is not this lost by 


the use of vaccination >—On the con- 


trary, the testimonies in favour of its 
beneficial effects are still more copious 
than in those of small-pox, Scrofu- 
la is almost always mitigated ig bak 
and many other violent diseases have 
been either cured or alleviated. _ 
4. Is vaccination a complete ang | 
against the occurrence of small-pox 
—We must first distinguish between 
real and false vaccine; a distinction 
which the reporters conceive clearly 
to exist ; and the not attending to it 
to have been one main cause of the 
distrust in vaccination. Next, there 
are certain slight variolous 
called commonly the flying small-pox, 
which are not preventive of the com- 
mon small-pox, nor it of them ; no 
importance can be attached to the oc- 
currence of these symptoms. These 
allowances being made, the reporters 
have, however, known six cases, in 
which there appeared to be small-pox 
after regular vaccination, but none 
these were entirely free from doubt. 
There was only one case of a girl in 
Paris, of the name of Emma Kerou- 
enne, who, after being vaccinated in 
the most complete manner, had, two 
years after, in December 1806, a full, 
though favourable small-pox. Against 
these seven cases, there stand 
those of 2,661,672 persons, who are» 
attested, in all parts of the world, to 
have employed with success this 1+ 
med _— the most fatal malady to 
which the species is liable. ~ 
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MELANCHOLY. 


THE sun of the morning, 
Unclouded and bright, 
The landscape adorning 
With lustte and light, 
To glory and gladness 
New bliss may impart— 
But oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart, 
A moment to ponder,—a season to grieve,— 
The light of the moon, or the shadows of 
eve! 


Then, soothing reflections 
Arise in the mind ; 
And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind ; 
Of love that was tender, 
And yet could decay ; 
Of visions, whose splendour 
Time withered away ; 
Jn all, that for brightness and beauty may 
seem 
The vainting of fancy—the work of a 


The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The moon of brightness, 
The deep sky of blue, 
The rush of the river 
Through vales that are still, 
The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the hill,— 
Are sounds that can soften, and sights that 
im 


part 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 


DISAPPOINT MENT. 
How can I forget thee! my youth’s 
brightest Star !— 
As, with liveliest thrill, and tenderest e- 
motion, 
The heart of the mariner, o’er the lone 
ocean, 
Beats high, when the beacon is hailed 
from afar ; 
So be as the shadows of fortune are 


When the lightnings sweep o’er, with the 
flash of derision, 
Look back to the summers, that fled like a 


vision, 

When thou wert my day-star——the dove 
of my ark! 

How can I forget thee! alas! "tis. in 


Vain :— 
Oh! kindliest welcomed, and earliest chosen,. 
VOL. I. 


Original Poetry. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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My thoughts must be changed, and my 
heart must be frozen, 


If the stamp of thy love they could cease 
to retain. 
Once more could on earth such felicity 
Then, all that employs, and ensnares, and 
bewitches, 
Fame, and fortune, and power, and am- 
bition, and riches, 
Were wanting, when weighed in the 
balance with thee ! 
Oh then there was scarcely a cloud in 
our clime ; 
Our bosoms were light, and the landscape 
was yellowed 
With beautiful sunshine, whos: hues 
now are mellowed 
By the delicate touch of the pencil of 
time. 
Yet what are the pleasures of earth but 
a dream 
How short is their reign, and how few is 
their number ; 
They melt, like the bright-woven visions 
of slumber, 
Or the bow that o’erarches the lapse of 
the stream. 
Are delicate feelings a bliss or a curse ?>— 
I know not—I care not—but even from 


my childhood 
I hated contention, and flew to the wild 
wood ; 
They made me alive to vexation—no 
worse— 
For they kept me from all that entices 
the young: 
While others were social, I wandered all 
lonel 
I loved Oe friends, and of woman— 
thee only,—~ 


How well—hearts are dumb, and I trust 
not my tongue ! 
To tell thee my feelings now, words were 
in vain— 
As I look on thy face, as I think of the 
blessings— 
Gone—gone—-when thou fondly would’st 
chide my caressings : 
Thou canst chide me no more—since we 
meet not again. 
The darkest and brightest of life have 
mine; 
The latter,is past, and the former around 


me; 
Like a leaf of the summer the canker hath 
. found me; 
Farewell !—oh ! may happiness ever be 
x 
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FROM THE SONG OF SOLOMON 
Chap. 2.—** My beloved spake and said 
unio me,” Ke. 

‘TE voice of my love—Come away, 
Rise up, my beloved, it said,— 
Now the season is smiling and gay, 
Come enjoy it, my beautiful maid! 
The winter is past—all is mirth, 
The rain it is over and gone, 
‘The flowers appear on the earth, F 
And the birds they are singing, each one. 


The voice of the turtle is heard,— 
On the figtree the green figs are secn, 
Sweet the smell where the grape has ap- 
ared, 
Peeping forth from its light leafy screen. 
© come, my best love, come away, 
My dove, so retiringly shy, 
Let me hear thy sweet voice on its way, 
The light of thine eyes let me spy. 


Chap. 5.‘ J sleep, but my heart waketh.” 
1 sLEpt, but my heart was awake,— 
A voice! can it be thine, my love ? 
Sure it is !—** It is cold and I quake, 
Quickly open, my angel, my dove ! 


Chill the drops of the night on my brows, 
My locks are all dripping with dew,”— 
i started, I woke, I arose, 
To the door of my chamber I flew ! 


tle was gone—O where could he have gone ? 
My spirit waxed feeble and dead! 

1 called him—but answer was none— 
1 sought him—where can he have fled ? 


The watchmen who came at my cries, 
Smote and wounded me sore without pity ; 
They tore off my veil from my eyes, 
As I wandered all wild through the city. 


-Ye maids of Jerusalem, tell 


My beloved, if you meet him, that I 
Am sick, sick of love—is this well ? 
Am sick, and am ready to die. 


SONNET, 
I HAD a at midnight, which 
thought ig op- 


P 
My mind most deeply, and whene’er I 
strove 
To chase it off, that I might take my rest, 
It clung unto me like a thought we love; 
And recollection could not soothe my grief, 
But aided it; to Nature then I turned, 
Yet even from her I could not gain relief — 
I looked, I saw, I felt, and yet I mourned. 
The Rane | sky, the mountain’s leaping 


_ ‘The joyons flowers awakening from their 
The trees with all their musi 
music, while they 


Original Poetry. 


Down the bright dew-drops, only made 


me weep : 
Tn our own souls we often find a void, 
Which would be filled, yet cannot be sup. 
plied. 
I. 


SONNET. 


O prac of heart! and must the pure and 
good 
Invoke thy aid, and bless thy power in 
vain ? 
And nrust thou hold o’er meaner minds 
thy reign, 
Perchance unsought for,—while their spi- 
rits brood, 


And every joy that heaven hath planted 
here, 


And every hope that youthful love might 


‘rear, 
Distorted from its aim, be misery’s food ? 
O God of Peace !—and must e’en thought 
of Thee 
Come to the broken heart all dark with 


woe ! 
And that blest voice which sets the captive 


free, 
Be heard with pangs like those the guilty 
know !— 
These are thy mysteries—tho’ dark they 
Our souls in patience to thy bidding 
bow. 
T. 


SONNET. 


Written in Sickness. 


COLD perspirations break upon my brow, 
And sad, and sorrowful, alone I lie, 
— each joyless hour that lingers 


y 
My loved one! where art thou—ah! where 
art thou! 
Far otherwise had been thy lot, if Woe 
Had enough, or Sickness, e’er 
see 
For revel in the roses of thy cheek : 
Yet, I can still forgive thee :—well [ know 
Thou hast a heart more merciful and meek 
Than not to feel with those, who'feel too 
much. 
Though on the earth there be too few of 


some. 


Ah! had’st thou known how much mine 

Was and longed—then 

To Charity’ bent, and thous had’st 
come abn, 


] 
| 

Bee 

| 

Silent and sad, o’er sorrow’s wayward 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

THE Society met on November 6, 1817 ; 
hut, in consequence of the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, the meeting 
was adjourned. 

November 20.—Sir Everard Home read 
the Croonian Lecture, the subject of which 
was the changes which the blood undergoes 
in the act of coagulation. A considerable 
part of the paper consisted of an account of 
a number of minute microscopical obser- 
vations that had been made by Mr. Bauer, 
on the red particles of the blood. 

November 27.—A by Mr 
pings was read, on 
given to ships of war by the application of 
diagonal braces. It contained an account 
of some very ample trials that had been 
made of this method of constructing the 
framework of vessels, the result of which 
was such as completely to justify the ex- 
pectations that had been raised, and to con- 
firm the favourable reports that had been 
made on the subject. 

On Monday, December 1, the Society 
held its annual meeting, for the election of 
the officers for the ensuing year. ‘There 
were elected, 

President.—Right Hon. Sir Jos. Banks, 
Bart. G.C.B. &e. 

Secretaries..—William Thomas Brande, 
Ksq. and Taylor Combe, Esq. 

Treasurer.—Samuel Lysons, Esq. 

Since the last anniversary 21 members 
have died, one has withdrawn, and 25 new 
members have been admitted. The pre- 
sent number of members is 652, of which 
40 are foreign members. 

The Copley medal was adjudged to Cap- 
tain Henry Kater, for his experiments on 
the ae of the pendulum vibrating se- 
con 

On December 11, a Captain 
of the north-eastern part of Asia, and par- 
ticularly respecting the question whe 
the continents of Asia and America are 
the account of different 
vellers and navigators, especially amo 
Russians, it would a that there i stil 
a considerable part of what is usually laid 
down in the maps as forming the coast of 
the northern ocean, which has never yet 
been accurately traced. The maritime 
boundary of the country of the Tchuktchi 
has never been explored ; and, so far as can 
be learned from the inhabitants themselves, 
they are ignorant of the extent of their .wn 
territory in the northern direction. Captain 
Bhering and Captain Cook, who succes- 
sively made very important discoveries’ in 


the narrow part of the sea, composing wha 

is now called Bhering’s Straits, were never 
able to penetrate farther N. than about the 
70° of latitude. Beyond this, on the Ame- 
rican continent, we are completely without 
any information ; and on the Asiatic side, 
we seem to haye little certain knowledge, 
until we arrive at the River Kovyma, tor 
about 20° of longitude. We have some 
imperfect accounts of a large tract of land 
lying beyond what is now marked on the 
maps as the N. E. part of Asia, to which 
the name of New Siberia has been given. 
This may either be an island detached from 
either continent, or it may be a part of 
America, stretching over to the westward ; 
but respecting this country, if it actually 
exist, our information is very scanty. 

On December 18, a paper by James 
Smithson, Esq. was read, containing some 
remarks on vegetable colours. Among the 
substances which he examined were litmus, 
the colouring matter of the violet, of the 
blue hyacinth, of the blue paper which is 
employed for wrapping up loaf sugar, of 
the mulberry, and the pigment called sap- 
green. Some of these are employed by 
chemists as delicate tests of acids and alka- 
lies ; and various experiments were related 
respecting their action on these bodies, and 
the manner in which they were respectively 
vffected by them. 

On the same evening a paper by Dr 
John Davy was read, giving an account of 
the mountain called Adam’s Peak, in the 
Island of Ceylon. This has been long cele- 
brated as the resort of pilgrims from all 
parts of the country, in consequence of a 
superstitious tradition that the Indian god 
Boodha ascended into heaven from its sum- 
mit, and left upon it the impression of his 
foot. The mountain is supposed by the 
author to be between 6000 and 7000 feet 
high. It has a level area at its top, of 
nearly a circular form. The summit is 
surrounded by a grove of trees of the 
genus Rhododendron, but of a species which 
is said to grow in no other situation. The 
plants are accounted sacred, so that it was 
impossible to procure a specimen for ex- 
amination. 

January 8, 1818.—A paper of Dr Brew- 
ster’s was commenced, ** On the Laws of 
Polarization in regularly Crystallized Bo- 
dies ;” and on the 15th, the reading of Dr 
Brewster's was concluded. 

January 22.—A paper was read Ans 
Everard Home, Bart., containing . 
tional facts respecting the fossil remains of 
én animal, some account of which appear. 
ed in the Philosophical Traysactions for 
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1814, showing that the bones of the ster- 
num resemble those of the ornithorhynchus 
paradoxus. 

The reading of a paper, by Captain 
Henry Kater, was begun, containing an 
account of his experiments for determining 
the length of the pendulum vibrating se- 
conds in the latitude of London. 


WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCLETY. 

The first meeting of the Wernerian Na- 
tural History Society for this session took 
‘place in the College Museum on November 

5, 1817. It was moved by Professor 
Jameson, and unanimously agreed to, that, 
in consequence of the melancholy event of 
the death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
the Society should immediately adjourn, 
without proceeding to business. 

The Ceensten Natural History Society 
met again on the Gth of December, when 
the following office-bearers were chosen : 

President. —Robert Jameson, Esq. F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—Colonel Imrie, F.R.S. 
John Campbell, Esq. F.R.S.; Lord Gray, 
; Sir Patrick Walker, F.L.S. 

NSecretary.—P. Neill, Esq. F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—W. Ellis, Esq. 

Librarian and Keeper of the Muscum— 
James Wilson, Esq. 

Painter. —P. Syme, Esq. 

Council.—Dr Macknight, F.R.S; G. S. 
Monteath, Esq. F.R.S.; DrWright, F.R.S. ; 
Dr Yule, F.R.S.; D. Bridges, Esq. ; Dr 
D. Ritchie, F.R.S.; Dr Falconer, F.L.S. ; 
Sivwright, F.R.S. 

Professor Jameson at this meeting read a 
communication from William Scoresby, jun. 

M.W.S. &c. entitled, ** Narrative of an 
Excursion upon the Island of Jan Mayen, 
containing some Account of its Appearance 
and Productions.” This remote and deso- 
late spot, situated in lat. 70° 49’ to lat. 
71° 8 20” N. and long. 7° 25’ 48” to 
&° 44’ W. was visited by Captain Scoresby, 
jun. on August 4, 1317. On approaching it, 
the first object which strikes the attention 
is the mountain of Beerenberg, which rears 
its,icy summit to the height of 6840 feet 
above the level of the sea. At this time all 
the high Jands were covered with snow and 
ice ; and the low lands, in those deep cavi- 
ties where large beds of snow had been col- 
lected, still retained part of their winter co- 
vering, down to the very margin of the sea. 
Between capes north-east and south-east, 
Captain Scoresby observed three remarkable 
icebergs, having a perpendicular height of 
1284 feet, and presenting a striking resem- 
biance to frozen cascades. The beach 
where Captain Scoresby landed was covered 
to a great depth with a sand having the ap- 
pearance of coarse gunpowder, and which 
was a mixture of iron-sand, olivine, and 
wugite. Here and there he met with pieces 


| of drift wood. As he advanced towards the 
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rocks he found rolled masses of lava, blocks 
of burned clay, and masses of red-coloured 
baked clay. Numerous pointed, angular 
rocks, probably belonging to the flet, 
formation, were seen projecting through the 
sand. ‘These were basaltic-vesicular, and 
with numerous and beautiful imbedded 
grains and crystals of olivine and augite, 
Along with these was a rock which 

eared to be very nearly allied to the cele. 

rated mill-stone of Andernach. After 
leaving the sea shore, Captain Scoresby 
met with no other rocks but such as bore 
undoubted marks of recent volcanic action, 
viz. cinders, earthy slag, burned clay, sco- 
riz, vesicular lava, &ec. He ascended ta 
the summit of a volcanic mountain which 
was elevated 1500 feet above the sea, where 
he beheld a beautiful crater, forming a 
basin of 500 or 600 feet in depth, and 600 
or 700 yards in diameter. The bottom of 
the crater was filled with alluvial matter, to 
such a height that it presented a natural flat 
of an elliptical form, measuring 400 feet by 
240. From this eminence the country in 
all directions appeared bleak and rugged in 
the extreme ; and the rocks, and hills, and 
mountains, every where presented to the eye 
such appearances as seemed to indicate the 
action of volcanic fire. The plants are very 
few in number: he determined the rumex 
digynus, saxifraga tricuspidata, arenaria pe- 
ploides ? silene acaulis, and draba hirta : 
all the others were unfortunately lost. Near 
the sea shore he observed burrows of blue 
foxes, feet-marks of bears, and of another 
animal, which he conjectured to be the rein- 
deer. But few birds were seen, such as ful- 
mars, divers, puffins, and terns. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 


Nov. 17, 1817.—The Royal Society hav- 
ing resumed their meetings after the sum- 
mer vacation, the first part of a paper by 
Dr Ure of Glasgow was read, containing 
Experiments and Observations on Muriatic 
Acid Gas. De 

At the same meeting, a paper by 
Fergusson, inspector of pla was read 
on the Mud Volcanoes of the Island of Tr- 
nidad. 

In the beginning of the year 1816, this 

ntleman was employed, along with the 

eputy quartermaster general of the ca- 
lonies, and an officer of rank in the engt- 
neer department, to make a survey of 
military stations in the West Indies, dur- 
ing which their attention was attracted to 
this extraordinary phenomenon in a dis- 
trict of country that had always been cou- 
sidered, according to their information, 4s 
strictly alluvial. It ap to them to 
be so highly illustrative of the minor inci- 
pient degrees of volcanic agency in the for- 
mation of i | 


hills, that 
thought it would be right to mention it 
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their report, and Dr Fergusson was de- 
puted to draw up the statement. 

This gentleman found, that the eruptions 
of these semi-volcanoes, two in number, 
which are situated on a narrow tongue of 
land, which points directly into one of the 
ynouths of the Oronoko on the Main, a- 
bout 12 or 15 miles off, at the southern 
extremity of Trinidad, and not far from 
the celebrated Pitch Lake, are at all times 
guite cold. That the matter ordinaril 
thrown out consisted of argillaceous eart 
mixed with salt water, about as salt as the 
water in the neighbouring Gulf of Paria ; 
but though cold at all times, that pyritic 
fragments were occasionally ejected along 
with the argillaceous earth. ‘They also ob- 
served, that several mounts in the vicinity 
possessed the same character in all respects 
as the semi-voleanoes then in activity, hav- 
ing all the marks, except the actual erup- 
tion, of having been raised through a simi- 
lar process to their existing altitude, of a- 
bout a hundred feet; and that the trees 
around them were of the kind that are u- 
sually found near lagoons and salt marshes. 
The nature of the duties on which they 
were employed did not permit their at- 
tempting any analysis of the air, water, or 
earths, furnished by the eruptions. 

November 24,—A general meeting of the 
Society having been held for the election of 
office-bearers, the following gentlemen 
were chosen ; 

President.—Sir James Hall, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents.—Right Hon. Lord Gray 
and Lord Glenlee. 

Secretary.——Professor Playfair. 

Treasurer.—Mr Bonar. 

Keeper of the Museum.—Thomas Allan, 

‘sq. 

President of the Physical Class.—Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart. 

Secretary.——Dr Hope. 

Counsellors of the Physical Class.—Lord 
Webb Seymour, Mr Leslie, Colonel Imrie, 
Mr Jameson, Dr Brewster, and Mr James 
Jardine. 

President of the Literary Class.—Hen- 
ry Mackenzie, Esq. 

Secretary.—Thomas Thomson, Esq. 

Counsellors of the Literary Class.—Mt 
Pillans, Dr Macknight, Mr Dunbar, the 
Rev. Mr Alison, Lord Reston, and Rev. 
Dr Jamieson. 

December 1.—-A , by Dr Brewster 
was read on the Laws of] Double Refraction 
and Polarisation. 

This Paper was divided into seven sec- 
tions, which only the two first were 

1. On the crystals which produce double 


which the author has 


60 crystals. 
II. On crystals with one t axis 
of double refraction. These crystals, which 


amount to twenty-two, were divided into 
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two classes, positive and negative, and in- 
clude all those whose primitive form is the 
hexahedral prism, the rhomboid with an 
obtuse summit, and the octahedron, in 
which the pyramids have a square base. 

III. On crystals with two axes of double 
refraction and polarisation. These crys- 
tals, which amount to about eighty, in- 
clude all those whose primitive form 1s not 
the hexahedral prism, the obtuse rhomboid, 
the octohedron with a square base, the 
cube, the regular octohedron, and the 
rhomboidal octohedron. 

IV. On the resolution and combination 
of polarising forces, and the reduction of all 
crystals to crystals with two or more axes. 

V. On crystals with three equal and rect- 
angular axes. These crystals amount to 
twenty, and consist of those whose primi- 
tive form is the cube, the regular octohe- 
dron, and the rhomboidal dodecahedron. 

VI. On the artiticial imitation of all the 
classes of doubly refracting crystals. 

VII. On the laws of double refraction, 
for crystals with any number of axes. 

December 15.—A paper was read, which 
had been announced at the first meeting, 
by Dr Murray, containing Experiments on 
Muriatic Acid. 

Jan. 5.—The continuation of Dr Mur- 
ray’s paper on Muriatic Acid Gas was 
read. In the preceding part of it, it had 
appeared, that from the action of metals on 
muriatic acid gas, water is deposited. 

It was shown that the water obtained in 
the experiments could not be derived from 
hygrometric vapour ; that it could not be 
accounted for from the supposition of a 

rtion of water being combined with the 
acid in the gas beyond that which is strict- 
ly essential to its constitution ; and that it 
could not be ascribed to any lower degree 
of oxidation of the metal being established. 

Dr Murray considered the result of these 
experiments as establishing, in addition to 
what he had before brought forward, the 
fallacy of the opinion in which chlorine 
is regarded as a simple substance, which, 
with hydrogen, forms muriatic acid. The 
opposite opinion, that it is a compound of 
muriatic acid with oxygen, and that mu- 
riatic gas is a compound of muriatic acid 
and water, might be held to be established, 
and it undoubtedly may be maintained. 
But he has presented a different view of 
the subject, as being more conformable to 
the present state of chemical theory, into 
which our limits do not permit us to 
enter. 

At the same meeting, Dr Brewster com- 
municated a very interesting paper, con- 
sisting of extracts of letters from Mr Boog 
to his father, the Rev. Dr Boog, of Pais- 
ley, giving an account of the recent discc « 
veries ing the cage i 
cipal pyramid of Egypt, ve 
made by Captain C. and Mr Salt. By 
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very laborious excavations, which were 
made in vain by the French savans, these 
ntlemen have discovered, that the sphinx 
1s cut out of the solid rock on which it 
was sup merely to rest. They found 
that the short descending passage at the 
entrance to the pyramid, which afterwards 
ascends to the two chambers, was continued 
in a straight line through the base of the 
pyramid, into the rock upon which the py- 
ramid stands. ‘This new 
joining what was formerly called the well, 
is continued forward im a horizontal line, 
and terminates in a well ten feet deep, ex- 
actly beneath the apex of the pyramid, 
and at the depth of 100 feet below its base. 
Captain C. has likewise discovered an a 
ment immediately above the King’s 
ber, and exactly of the same size and the 
same fine workmanship, but only four feet 
in height. 

Jan. 19.——The second part of Dr Ure’s 
paper on Muriatic Acid Gas was read. In 
this part the author showed that the azote 
of the ammonia has no concern in the pro- 
duction of the water ; for the whole azote, 
competent to the weight of salt employed, 
is recoverable im a gaseous form. It is 
then experimentally demonstrated, that 
the sal-ammoniac, resulting from the 
union of the two dry constituent gases, 
yields water in similar circumstances. No 
water could be obtained, however, by heat- 
ing dry sal-ammoniac a/one, or in contact 
with charcoal, or even by passing its va- 

ur through ignited quartz powder. Hence 

r Ure infers, that the traces of moisture, 
formerly observed by Dr Murray, on ex- 

sing sal-ammoniac to heat, must have 
fom the hygrometric water of the imper- 
fectly dried salt. | 

At the same meeting, a paper by Dr 
Brewster was read, on a singular affection 
of the eye in the healthy state, in conse- 
quence of which it loses the power of see- 
ing objects within the sphere of distinct 
vision. When the eye is steadily fixed 
upon any object, this object will never 
cease to become visible ; but, if the eye is 
steadily directed to another object in its vi- 
cinity while it sees the first object indirect. 
ly, this first object will, after a certain time, 
entirely disappear, whether it is seen with 
one or both eyes, whatever be its former co- 
lour, or its position with respect to the axis 
of vision. en the object is such as to 
produce its accidental colour before it va- 
nishes, the accidental colour disappears, 
also, along with the object. The preced- 
ing experiments have no connection what- 
ever with those of Mariotte, Picard, and 
Le Cat, relative to the entrance of the op. 
tie nerve. In the course of this investiga- 
tion, Dr Brewster was led to a new theory 
of accidental colours, which will be read at 
@ future meeting, 


[Feb. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

‘The first meeting for business took place 
on November 2], 1817. 

A letter from R. Anstice, Esq. accompa- 
nying a specimen of arragonite from the 
Quantock Hills, was read. 

The Quantock Hills consist chiefly of 
greywacke, but are penetrated by a bed of 
mountain limestone running a 
great part of theirlength. In a quarry near 

e village of Merridge, about six miles 
from Bridgewater, is a fissure in this lime. 
stone rock, which has been for some time 
famous for its calcareous stalactites. Re. 
cently this fissure has been cleared to a 
greater extent than before; and Mr Ans- 
tice visited the spot in the month of August 
last, when he found that, after proceeding 
along it for about 40 yards, the passage sud. 
denly became contracted. 

The narrow part being enlarged at his 
desire, it was found to lead into a cavern 
about twenty yards in length, from six to 
ten yards in breadth, and Yrom three to six 
feet in height along the middle. About 
one-third of its ace was covered with 
stalactites of arragonite (flos ferri) of great 
beauty. This cavern is situated in the 
greywacke ; and Mr Anstice remarks, that 
the arborescences of arragonite occur only — 

in that rock, while those which are found 
adhering to the limestone are common cal- 
careous stalactite. 

A letter was read from Mr Winch, men- 
tioning the discovery of a tree about 28 or 
50 feet long, with its branches, in a bed of 
Jire-stone (one of the coal sandstones) at 
High Heworth, near Newcastle. Of this 
organic remain the trunk and larger branches 
are silicious; while the bark, the small 
branches, and leaves, are converted into 
coal: and Mr Winch remarks, that the 
small veins of coal, called by the miners 
coal-pipes, owe their origin universally to 
small branches of trees. Mr W. states it 
as a remarkable and interesting fact, that, 
while the trunks of trees found in the 
Whitby alum shale are mineralized by cal- 
careous spar, clay ironstone, and iron py- 
rites, and their bark is converted into jet ; 
those buried in the Newcastle sandstones 
are always mineralized by silex, and their 
bark changed into common coal. 

_ A paper by Dr Berger was read, contain- 
ing a theoretical anation of the curva- 
ture of the beds of limestone which form 


the Jura mountains, 

December 5.—The reading of a per by 
Mr W. Phillips, entitled, on 
nage Hills in the Neighbourhood of 

ver, and on the green Sand and blue 


Marl overlying it near Folkstene,” was 


December 19.—The reading of Mx Phil» 
lips’s paper was continued. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


GovERNMENT, with a laudable desire 
‘o promote the interests of science, is equip- 
ping four vessels, for the purpose of explor- 
ing the Greenland seas, which, according 
to the reports of persons employed in the 
fichery, were never known to be so free 
from ice as in the last season. Two of these 
vessels, under the command of Captain Bu- 
chan, late of the Pike sloop of war, just re- 
turned from Newfoundland, will endeavour 
to penctrate to the north pole, while the 
other two, under Captain Ross, will pro- 
ceed up Davis's Straits, the extent or ter- 
mination of which is still utterly unknown. 
‘The ships are to be ready for sea by the be- 
ginning of March. 

Dr Thomson, the founder of the Annals 
of Philosophy, having been appointed to 
the chemical chair of the University of 
Glasgow, and being in consequence oblig- 
ed to fix his future residence in that city, 
has engaged Mr Arthur Aikin and Dr 
Bostock to superintend the publication of 
his periodical. work. 

Since the establishment of the Royal 
Dispensary for the Diseases of the Ear, in 
Carlisle Street, Soho, upwards of 340 pa- 
tients have been admitted 3 a great number 
of whom have been cured or relieved, and, 
among others, a boy, seven years of age, 
born deaf and dumb, has been restored to 
hearing and speech. At a late meeting of 
the Governors, a vote of thanks was un- 
animously voted to Dr John Sims, con- 
surgeon to the institution. 

it appears, from a list of each class in- 
serted in the seventh and last number of the 
Annals of the Fine Arts, that modern pe 
tronage has created in England not 
than nine hundred and thirty-one profes- 
sional artists, of various descriptions, re- 
sident in and near the metropolis. Of 
whom there are—532 sculp- 
tors—149 architects—9 vers in line 
—38 in mixed styles—19 in mezzotinto— 
33 in aquatinta—22 on wood.—And what 
deserves to be specially noticed among the 
pe there are no less than forty-three 
_ As American literature and the produc- 
tions of native American genius are dai 
becoming of increased interest in Great B 

tain and Ireland, it may be satisfactory to 
State, that the Philadelphia Port-Folio (ge- 
nerally regarded as the best. monthly mis- 
cellany in the United States) is mow regu- 
larly imported into London, and may be 

m succession on the first day of any 
month, with other Magazines and Journals. 

Mr Coleridge in 
Literary Lectures, which, if filled up ac- 


to give a course of — 


cording to his outlines, cannot fail of be- 
ng to a large portion of society, of con- 
iderable interest and attraction. 

Mr Eastlake, whose historical portrait of 
Bonaparte on board the Bellerophon ob- 
tained him deserved celebrity, is at Rome, 
and employed by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire in illustrations of Horace. 

From the experiments and observations 
upon the state of the air in the fever hos- 
pitals at Cork, at a time when they were 
crowded with patients labouring under fe- 
brile contagion, by Edward Davy, Esq. it 
seems determined that contagious matter 
cannot be detected by our present means of 
analyzing gases,—all his experiments seem- 
ing to lead. to the conclusion, that there is 
no material difference in the [known] che- 
maical constitution of the air in the crowded 
fever-wards ‘of the city of Cork, and the 
atmosphere in places that are very gene- 
rally supposed more salubrious. But we 
will hope that this important inquiry will 
not stop here: that contagion is an active 
and deleterious principle, we all know; and 
we trust that Lee chemical researches 
Spe this hydra more obedient to our 

Canova’s colossal statue of Bonaparte, 
which was presented to the Duke of Wel- 
France, is arrived in 

ngland, and is p in A -house,—— 
the duke’s London 

A set of casts from the Elgin marbles are 
to be immediately prepared for. the Impe- 
rial Academy of Arts at Petersburgh, un- 
der the direction and rintendence of 
Mr Haydon, to whom M. Olenin, the pre- 
sident, has written in the most flattering 
terms for that purpose. 

Dr Mitchill announces the discovery of 
the remains of a mammoth in the town of 
Goshen, Orange County, within sixty miles 
of New York, in a meadow ing toa 
Mr Yelverton. The soil is a blac 
ble mould, of an inflammable nature. It 
abounds with pine-knots and trunks, and 

was about thirty ago covered with @ 
grove of white pine-trees. The length of 
the tooth was six inches, the breadth three 
aud a half inches; the circumference of 
the lower jaw, including the tooth it con- 
tains, twenty-six inches; the length of the 
jaw, thirty-five inches." 

Some months since, the minister of the 


® See notice.of the Mammoth in this 
Number, p. 139. 
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brary at Paris contains a great number of 
Chinese books, respecting the contents of 
which there existed no information printed 
or written, appointed M. Abel Remusat to 
draw up a list of them. The result is, 
that, exclusively of 329 works comprised 
in Fourmont’s catalogue, made in 1742, 
the library possesses 175 works, forming 
about 2000 volumes. Among these are 260 
volumes, being a portion of a great collec- 
tion published by one of the last Mantchou 
emperors ; and consisting of a History of 
‘the Chinese Characters and Writing, or ra- 
ther of the Literature and Rhetoric of that 
people, in 80 volumes; a History of Mu- 
sic, in 70 volumes; a Description of all 
the Foreign Countries known to the Chi- 
nese, also in 70 volumes; and 60 volumes 
on the Sects which believe in Spirits and 

igies. Here, too, is a Description of 
China, in 260 enormous volumes, with 
maps and plans, infinitely more complete 


‘than any that we possess respecting the 


most known countries of Europe. Among 
the historical works are some of consider- 
able importance, such as the Li-tai-ki-sse, 
an excellent chronological account in the 
style of Henault’s Abridgment, or Le- 
sage’s Atlas, but much more erudite and 
regular, in 100 volumes; a manuscript 
History of Japan, in 60 volumes; a Chi- 
nese and a Japanese Encyclopedia, con- 
taining figures of all such objects as can 
be represented. Of these works, M. Re« 
musat has undertaken the task of drawing 
up a general Catalogue raisonné, which is 
to include those comprehended in Four- 
mont’s performance. He will state the 
titles, translate them, frequently comment 
upon them, and add such information as 
ean be gleaned concerning their authors or 
editors, and all other particulars stated in 
the prefaces. He will carefully mark the 
divisions and subdivisions, especially of the 
great collections ; and give a succinct but 
accurate analysis of the contents of each 
A catalogue of this kind is rendered 
the more desirable, as Fourmont’s, which, 
as we have seen, embraces only a part of 
the collection, has many inaccuracies and 
oinissions. 
M. Grosier, to w Europe 
indebted for its kMowledge of the Sines, 
empire, has undertaken a new edition of 
his General Description of China, which 
ve. ogee 4 appeared in 1785 in a 4to vo- 
lume. This new edition, which will be 
the third, will extend to seven 8vo volumes, 
and comprehend all the information ob- 
tained during the last thirty years respect- 
ing the country and its inhabitants. 
Experiments on distilled sea-water have 
Toulon, and Roche- 
» by gi it as drink to the galley- 
slayes, and using it in cooking their vic- 
tua. The t of these experiments is, 


every degree of 


 CFeb. 
that distilled sea-water may be used as a 
necessary of life for a month, and even for 
a longer time ; and that it may be of great 
assistance in long voyages and journeys of 
discovery. 

M. Humboldt has lately published, at 
Paris, a work on the geographical descrip. 
tion of plants, according to the tempera- 
ture, latitude, elevation of the soil, Ac, 
He offers some interesting views with re. 

rd to vegetable forms. On comparing, 
n each country, the number of plants of 
certain well-determined families with the 
whole number of vegetables, he discovers 
numerical ratios of a striking regularity. 
Certain forms become more common as we 
advance towards the pole, while others 
augment towards the equator. Others at- 
tain their maximum in the temperate 
zones, and diminish equally by too much 
heat and too much cold; and, what is re- 
markable, this distribution remains the 
same round the globe, following not the 
geographical parallels, but those which 
Humboldt calls isothermic ; that is, lines 
of the same mean temperature. These 
laws are so constant, that, if we know in a 
country the number of ies of one of 
the families, we may nearly conclude from 
it the total number of plants, and that of 


_ the species of each of the other families. 


GERMANY. 
Baron yon Sack, whose voyage to Suri- 
nam was printed in London some years 
since, is about to make a scientific tour in 
Egypt, accompanied by Mr William Miil- 
ler, whom the Academy of Berlin has 
charged with various commissions for that 
country. 
' The Royal Society of Géttingen has offered 
a prize of 50 ducats for ** An accurate Exa- 
mination, founded on precise experiments, of 
Dalton's Theory of the expansion of liquid 
and elastic fluids, and especially of mercury 
and atmospheric air by heat.” The authors 
are desired to pay attention to the necessi- 
ty alleged by Dalton for changing the pre 
gressions of the degrees of the present 
mometrical scales. Memoirs must be 
transmitted before the end of September 
RUSSIA. 
An ukase, in the Latin tongue, was is- 
sued in November 1816, by the Emperor 
of Russia, creating a new university in 
Warsaw ; it consists of five faculties, viz- 
theology, jurisprudence and political eco- 
nomy, medicine, philosophy, and the arts 
and sciences. Each has a dean at its head, 
and will enjoy the privilege of conferring 
academical honour. To 
the rector will appertain the censorship of 
every work published by the members of 
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THE Rev. C. J. Latrobe is preparing a 
Narrative of his late Tour in An ag Africa, 
together with some Account of the State of 
the Missions of the United Brethren in 
that interesting country. The work will 
be comprised in one quarto volume, em- 
bellished with coloured engravings. 

Dr Busby has far advanced in the pre- 
paration of a New Grammar of Music, di- 
vided into two principal sections ; the first 
clucidative of the musical arcana, as re- 
garding Melody; the second explanatory 
of those of Harmony. The work com- 
prises the whole compass of the science, 
and is meant to be no less accommodated 
to the convenience of masters, than to the 
unprovement of pupils. 

Letters written during a Tour through 
{reland, by John Christian Curwen, Esq. 
are preparing for publication in two 8vo 
volumes. 

‘The learned and Rev. Stephen Weston 
has in the press an 8vo volume, entitled, 
1a Scava, or some account of an Excava- 
tion of a Roman ‘Town on the Hill of 
Uhatele, in Champagne, discovered in 1772 ; 
with the addition of a Journey to the Sim- 
plon, by Lausanne, and to Mont Blanc 
through Geneva. 

Mr Nicholas Carlisle, the laborious au- 
thor of the Topographical Dictionary of 
the British Islands, is preparing for publi- 
tation, in two 8vo volumes, a Description 
of the Endowed Grammar Schools in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The third volume of Mr John Nichols’ 
illustrations of Literary History, including 
Memoirs of George Hardinge, Esq. will 
appear in March. 

M. Semonin, teacher of the French lan- 
guage at Worcester, will shortly commence 
quarterly French publication, to be en- 
titled, Le Portefenille Francois, ou Me- 
a nge anecdotique, dramatique, et litteraire. 
"he number printed will be limited to that 
subseribed for. 

A periodical paper is about to be com- 
rae with the title of The Anti-Metho- 

is 

Mr Prince Hoare is engaged on a life of 
‘the late illustrious patriot and philanthro- 
pist, Granville Sharpe,—a man whose deeds 
deserve to be recorded as examples to good 
men of all ages and countries. 

_ A work on Pompeii has been announced, 

in eight parts, from i cog drawings taken 

on the spot in 1817, by George Townley, 

Esq. accompanied with and eleva- 

tions, and a map of the Campania Felici. 

bier” ag: of the views to be etched and 
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Works Preparing for Publication. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


engraved in the mezzotinto, of the size of 
Claude’s Liber Vecritatis. 

J. W. Lake, Esq. is preparing a volume 

of poetry. 
Mr Robert M‘ William, architect, has in 
the press an Essay on the Origin and Ope- 
ratiun of the Dry-Rot ; in which the source 
of the disease is investigated, witha view to 
establish the modes of prevention and cure 
on rational principles. It will make a 
quarto volume, illustrated with plates ; and 
to it will be annexed suggestions on the cul- 
tivation of forest trees, with abstracts of 
the forest laws from che earliest times 

Mr Jasper Ricard, surgeon, of Bath, will 
shortly publish, Commentaries on the Prin- 
ciple of those Affections which produce 
speedy Death, during or immediately after 
Child-birth ; illustrated by a variety of 
cases and dissections. 

Zelix Albarez, or Manners in Spain ; 
interspersed with poetry, by Alex. R. C. 
Dallas, Esq. is printing in three volumes. 

Mr C. U. Rérdansz is about to publish 
the Mercantile Guide ; being an account of 
the trade of the principal commercial places 
on the Continent of Europe; of their mo- 
nies, exchanges, weights and measures, 
charges, duties, &c.; in one volume, 
octavo. 

The important fact of the practicability 
of curing cancer seems fully established, by 
the recent discovery of the treatment by 
pressure. Further reports (by the author, 
Mr Samuel Young) are in the press. 

Vol. LI. of the Annual Biography for 
1818, will appear in the course of the 
ensuing month. The biographies of the 
late Messrs Ponsonby, Horner, Curran, 
Glenie, Eyles, Irwin, Admiral Duckworth, 
Sir Herbert Croft, Doctors Disney and 
Thomson, the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Northumberland, &c. are detailed at full 
length, from original sources of informa- 
tion. A Poem, written by the Hon. Henry 
Erskine, in 1770, is to be now published 
for the first time; together with many 
other original documents. 

In the press, and speedily will appear, 
Llewellen ; or the Vale of Plinlimmon : 
a novel. In 3 vols. ( Edinburgh. ) 


innean names of Plants, &c. with other 


late Bi Percy ; and 
Author's Life and Writi 
Anderson, M. D. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

ALIANA; or, Miscella- 
neous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle upon Tyne. Vol. I. Part 1. 4to. 
L. 1, Is. 

ARTS, FINE. 

A Critical Description and Analytical 
Review of Mr West's grand Picture of 
Death on the Pale Horse; by William 
Carey. 2s. 6d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Strictures on Dr Chalmers’s Discourses 

on Astronomy ; by John Overton. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Napoleon his own Historian. Extracts 
from the original manuscript of Napoleon 
Bonaparte; by an American. 8vo. 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Wat- 
son, Bishop of Llandaff, written by him- 
self at different intervals, and revised in 
1814. 4to. L.2, 12s, 6d. 

Mr Galt’s Life of West. Second edition. 
Bvo. 

Mr Galt's Life of Wolsey. Second edi- 
tion. 8vo. 

DRAMA 

Richard, Duke of York ; a tragedy, from 
Shakespeare ; by Edmund Kean, Esq. 

Falls of Clyde ; a melo-drama. 

The Dramatic Works of the Right Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan; by T. Moore, Esq. 

The Cobler of Preston ; a farce. 1s. 6d. 

Retribution, or the Chieftain’s Daugh- 
ter, a Tragedy ; by John Dillon. 8vo. 3s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of British India; by Jame 

Mill, Esq. 3 vols. 4to. L. 6, 6s. 
LAW. 

A Collection of the several Points of Ses- 
sions’ Law, alphabetically arranged ; con- 
tained in the works of Burn and Williams 
on the Office of a Justice, Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, East and Hawkins on Crown 
Law, Addington’s Penal Statutes, and 
Const and Nolan on the Poor Laws; de- 
signed to assist Magistrates to refer to these 
several Authorities; to supply the Clergy 
with Professional Information; and to 
enable Vestries to transact the business of 
their respective Parishes. The Statutes 
continued to 57 of Geo. III. 1817, inclu- 
sive; by the Rey. Samuel Clapham, M. A. 
Vicar of Christchurch, &c. and one of his 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Hants. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, &. 

An Argument for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee to insist on Trial by 
Battle ; and also for enabling him to plead 
his former Acquittal in abatement of an 
paar ib by E. A. Kendall, Esq. 

8. 


A Collection of Statutes connected with 
the general Administration of the Law, ar- 


ranged according to the Order of the Sub- 
jects, with Notes; by William David k. 
vans, Esq. Vice-Chancellor of Lancaster. 
& vols. 8vo. L. 8. 


MATHEMATICS. 
The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematical 
Companion. No. XXI. 1818. 2s. 6d. 
Outlines of a Theory of Algcbraical R- 
quations, deduced from the Principles of 


‘Harriott, and extended to the Fluxional or 


Differential Calculus. By William Spence. 
&vo. VAs. 

The Principles of Mechanics; in three 
Lectures ; designed as an Introduction to 
this Branch of the Mathematics ; by Wil- 
liam Shires. 8vo. 3s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol. VIII. Part LI. 
10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Disorders of Old Age, 
and on the Means of prolonging Human 
Life. By Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Mr Forster on Pestilential Fever. 

Dr Veitch on the Non-contagious Na- 
ture of Yellow Fever. 8vo. 

An Essay on Scarlet Fever, Measles, 
and Consumption ; by Dr Armstrong. 

Medical Statement of the case of the late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales; by A. T. 
Thomson, F.L.S. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

_ The Continental Medical Repository ; by 
FE, Van Embden, No. II. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pamphleteer. No. XXI. 6s. 6d. 

The Clerical Guide, or Ecclesiastical Di- 
rectory: containing a Complete Register of 
the Prelates and other Dignitaties of the 
Church ; a List of all the Benefices in 
England and Wales, arranged alphabeti- 
cally in their several Counties, Dioceses, 
Archdeaconries, &c. ; the names of their 
respective incumbents ; the Population of 
the Parishes; Value of the Livings ; Names 
of the Patrons, &c. &c. And an Appen- 
dix, containing alphabetical Lists of those 
Benefices which are in the Patronage of 
the Crown, the Bishops, Deans, and Chap- 
we and other public Bodies. royal 8vo. 

A new Translation of the Satires of 
Persius, with life and notes; by W. Gif- 
ford. 2 vols. L.1, Is. 

Duthnevin, or, the Visit to Paris; by 
Lady sometime resident in France. 

Letters from the Hon. oo 
to George Mon , Esa. 

1770, now first Published from originals in 
possession of the editor. Royal 40, 

A Cruise; or, Three Months on te 
Continent. By a Naval Officer; empel 
lished with coloured engravings. “Gyo 6# 
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NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The History of Julius Fitz-John. 3 vols. 
L. 1, Is. 

The Actress of the Present Day. 3 vols. 
18s. 

Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus, 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Tales of my Landlady; edited by Pe- 
regrine Puzzlebrain, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Sir James the Rose: a Border Story. 
12mo. 


Northern Irish Tales, founded on facts. 


2 vols. 
POETRY. 

The Odes of Anacreon ; translated into 
Latin verse. By the Rev. W. J. Aislabie. 

The Dragon Knight. By Sir James 
Bland Burges, Bart. 8vyo. 

The Collected Works of Lord Byron 
Vol. VI. containing the Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, The Dream, Darkness, Manfred, and 
the Lament of Tasso. sm. 8vo. 7s. 

Rhododaphne, or, the Thessalian Spell ; 

poem. foolscap 8vo. 

Pains of Hope; a poem. 8vo. 4s. 

Foliage, or Poems, original and translat- 
ed ; by Leigh Hunt. 

Revolt of Islam: a Poem, in twelve 
cantos ; by P. B. Shelley. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Alastor, or, the Spirit of Solitude ; by 
the same. 5s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on the Impolicy, Abuses, 
and False Interpretation of the Poor Laws ; 
and on the Reports of the two Houses of 
gee: By John Lord Sheffield. 2s. 


Observations on the Impolicy of per- 
mitting the Exportation of British Wool, 
and of preventing the free Importation of 
Foreign Wool. By John Maitland, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. 3s. 

A Letter to the Common Council and 
Livery of London, on the Abuses existing 
in Newgate; by the Hon. H. G. Bennet. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Croy- 
don, comprising a general and descriptive 
Account of the Town, its Hamlets, and 
Manors, from the earliest authentic Re- 
cords to the present Time. By the Rev. 
D. W. Garrow. 8yo. 14s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
_ Observations, Moral, Literary, and An- 
tiquarian, made during a Tour through 
the whole of the France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and the Netherlands, in 
1814 and 1815. By John Milford, jun. 
2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 

Notes ona J from Virginia to the 
Illinois ; by Morris Birkbeck, Esq. 5s. 

EDINBURGH. 


An Essay to improve the Method of 
performing certain Surgical Operations, and 


providt Instruments for the } par- 
uoularly the operation of the trepan; of 
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tooth-drawing ; of extracting foreign sub- 
stances sticking in the esophagus; of re- 
moving the ends of diseased or fractured 
bones; and of the fistula in ano. To 
which is added, some Forms of Bandages, 
chiefly for Fractures. By William Jar- 
dine, Surgeon of the Royal Navy. 8vo. 
Price 8s. 

An Inquiry into the General State of 
the Profession of Physic, and of the seve- 
ral Departments of which it is composed ; 
including a brief Review of its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Condition, in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land: being an Attempt to develope the 
Fundamental Principles which should guide 
the Legislature in regulating the Profes- 
sion. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

The Doctrine of Christian Charity ap- 
plied to the case of Religious Difference : 
a Sermon preached before the Auxiliary 
Society, Glasgow, to the Hibernian Society, 
for establishing Schools, and circulating 
the Holy Scriptures in Ireland. By Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D. D. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dic- 
tio of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellane- 
ous Literature ; conducted by David Brew- 
ster, LL.D. Vol. XII. Part I. Price 
L.1, 1s. bds. 

The Trial of Andrew M‘Kinley before 
the High Court of Justiciary, at Edin- 
burgh, on the 18th day of July 1817, 
for administering Unlawful Oaths. Price 
2s. Gd. 

Observations on Phagedana Gangrae- 
nosa, in two parts. I. The History and 
Cure of the Disease, deduced from Obser- 
vations and Experience, and containing a 
simple and effectual Mode of Treatment. 
II. An Investigation into the History of 
the Disease, as it is to be found in the 
Writings of various ancient and modern 
Authors. By H. Home Blackadder, Sur- 
geon. 8vo. Gs. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, No. LX XIII. 
Price 3s. 

The Edin Observer, or Town and 

Country Magazine. Price ls. 6d. To be 
continued monthly. 
_ The Elements of Singing. Written for 
the Edinburgh Institution for the Encou- 
ragement of Sacred Music, by G. F.Graham, 
Esq. Price 2s. 

Albyn’s An 3 or a Select Collec- 
tion of the Melodies and Vocal Poetry pe- 
culiar to Scotland and the Isles, hitherto 
Volume Second. Collected 

é by Alexander Campbell. The 
modern Seottish and English Verses adapt- 
ed to the Highland, Hebridean, and Low- 
lant Melodies; written by Walter Scott, 
Poets. of the first 
eminence. L. 1], Is. 
__ ‘Transactions of the Society of the Anti- 
Vol. Il, Part I. 4to 

2s, 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 


FRANCE.—The only article of political 
importance, received by the Paris papers, 


is the account of the fate of the law 


roject rding the press. After hav- 
be the Chamber of Deputies, 
and undergone repeated discussion in that 
of the Peers, it was rejected on the 23d 
ult. by a majority of 102 to 59. The 
Peers had, on the preceding day, agreed to 
an amendment made on the law by the 
Deputies, to the effect that the deposit of a 
work should not be considered a publica- 
tion, so as to subject the author to a prose- 
cution ; and it appears from the divisions, 
that many Peers who actually voted for 


this amendment, had afterwards determin- 


ed to reject the law altogether. 

Iraty.—The Emperor of Austria has 
taken away the Vice-royalty of the king- 
dom of Lombardy from his brother, the 
Archduke Anthony, and given it to ano- 
ther brother, the Archduke Rainier, with- 
out any other explanation, than that par- 
ticular reasons have lately arisen to make 
him alter his choice. , 

GERMANY, &c.—The opposition paper 
of Weimar, which was suspended in No- 
vember last,on a complaint by the Aus- 
trian envoy, has again appeared ; but has 
been compelled, in its first number, to in- 
sert a declaration of its offences, and a 
promise of future good behaviour. The 
editors have been changed, and the expres- 
sion formerly printed at the head of the 
paper, ** with Grand Ducal privilege,” is 
to be in future omitted, for fear, it is said, 
of misunderstanding. 

Letters from Koningsberg, Dantzic, 
and Pillau, give terrible accounts of the 
fury of the late storm, and of the destruc- 
tive ravages it has caused in the country ; 
tearing up trees by the roots, throwi 
particularly damaging all lofty buildin 
such as churches. At Dantzic the sea mt 
to 10 feet above the usual level, and fell 
again so rapidly, that several vessels of 60 
lasts burthen were left on dry ground. The 
Forest of Julian, near Dantzic, is almost 
entirely blown down. ‘The greatest dan- 
ger threatened the town of Pillau; the 
stone piers of the port were broken through, 
and the flood threatened the city with de- 
struction ; in some places where the pier is 
wholly rent away, there is only a ip of 
land, eight feet wide, to keep off the sea. 


Half of the fine wood of Pilzen, near Pil- 
lau, is uprooted; the largest oaks and 
beeches yielding to the fury of the storm. 
Happily thereisno account of damage at sea. 

At Berlin, a trial recently took place for 
a duel, in which the principal was sen- 
tenced to nine, and the seconds to four 
years’ imprisonment. 

The Flanders papers contain an account 
of the trial and conviction of two persons 
there for having fraudulently obtained mo- 
ney from several individuals, under pre- 
tence of securing them a passage to Ame- 
rica. They were sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, besides a heavy fine. This 
cruel deception is not, we fear confined to 
Flanders. 

SwEDEN.—The four estates of the king- 
dom have unanimously conferred on Prince 
Oscar, in the contingency of the absence or 
illness of the King and Prince Royal, the 
exercise of the royal authority, to the ex- 
clusion of the Council of State, which must 
otherwise have succeeded during the Prince’s 
minority. His Royal Highness is already 
compared to the three renowned minors, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Charles XI. and 
XII. ; but prospective reigns are general- 
ly glorious, since we are prone to honour 
the virtues of an untried Prince. 


ASIA. 

East Inp1Es.—Private letters from 
Bombay communicate the following detail 
of the arrangements made with the Peish- 
wa: 

He cedes to the British Government ter- 
ritories yielding a clear revenue of 34 lacs 
of rupces—25 of them fall to the Bombay 
Presidency, by the occupation of the coun- 
try by the British from Panwell, or Pan- 
welly, 27 miles east of Bombay, to De- 
maun, on the coast north of Bombay—a 
line of territory about 80 miles. The Bri- 
tish are to occupy, besides, the Bassein 
and Jambossin and its dependencies, and 
also have the Peishwa’s share of tribute 
from Kuttywar. The remaining nine lacs 
of rupees go to the Presidency of Madras. 
These are provided for by cessions in the 
Carnatic and the forts of Darwar and Kish- 
elgur. The important fort of Ahmednug- 
gur is also ceded to the British Govern- 
ment, with the land around it to 2000 

It was taken by General Welles- 

to the British by Dowlut Row Scindia, 

at the treaty concluded in. December 1803. 
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In April 1804 it was restored to the Peish- 
wa. The possession of this fortress gives 
the command of the city of Poonah, and 
affords the best entrance into the territories 
of the Peishwa and the Nizam. Certain 
pasture lands are also given for the British 
troops in the Deccan. On the other hand, 
Britain is to augment its subsidiary force 
to 12,000 men. The Peishwa is also re- 
quired to maintain irregular horse and 
fuot, amounting to 8000 men, to be officer- 
ed by Europeans. 

In addition to the above intelligence, it 
is known that large field forces are on foot 
after the Pindaries, under Sir Thomas Hislop 
and Sir John Malcolm, Brigadiers Dove- 
ton, Smith, and Floyer. Sir John Mal- 
colm is associated with Sir Thomas Hislop 
in the conduct of political affairs. The 
head-quarters of his Excellency the Most 
Noble the Governor-General were on the 
2th of August near Mizepore. 

Forty distinct shocks of earthquake are 
stated to have been felt at Herwul Bagh, 
in India, between the 26th of May and 
the 12th of June, which had caused great 
alarm at that station; the first of these 
shocks is stated to have lasted several mi- 
nutes; it made every one leave the Bunga- 
lows from fear. Several buildings were 
thrown down in the province, and also in 
Gurwal. 

OTAHEITE.—It is stated in letters re- 
ceived by the London Missionary Society, 
that idolatry is completely abolished in 
Otaheite and Emio, and in a considerable 
degree in other islands adjacent. ‘The King, 


Pomare, has sent all his family idols to the — 


Missionaries, desiring them either to de- 
stroy them or send them to Europe, that 
the people of England may see what ‘* fool- 
ish gods” they formerly worshipped. 


AFRICA. 

CaPE oF Goop Hopr.—Letters re- 
ceived from this colony state, that, with a 
view of extending its cultivation, surveys 
have been ordered of the coast lying to the 
east, which is extremely fertile, and admi- 
tably adapted to the production of wheat. 
So flattering are the future prospects, that 
about 300 emigrants had lately arrived at 
the Cape from the northern parts of Eng- 
land, to take the management and direction 
of the extensive agricultural districts. 

Eoypt.—The Paris papers contain some 
curious particulars regarding the Pacha of 


and of the means he is 


for the purpose of asserting his independ- 
ence. His army, according to these ac- 
counts, consists of 100,000 men, and he 
gives great encouragement to European of- 
ficers, many of whom he has in his service. 
His artillery is commanded by French offi- 
cers, and they exercise it every day in the 
European manner. He has purchased two 
frigates at Calcutta, to serve for the pro- 
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tecting of the commerce of the Red Sea. 
He has built one at Alexandria, and he is 
trying to purchase one in Sweden. To sup- 
port his expences, he has endeavoured to 
concentrate all the commerce of the country 
in his own hands ; he forces the inhabitants 
to deliver up to him the produce of their 
fields and of their industry, at a very low 
price, which he again sells to the mer- 
chants at double value. The Pacha still 
seeks to attract E manufacturers, 
principally Swiss, and he has sent some 
oung men into Europe to be brought up 
in the European manners, and instructed 
in the arts and sciences. 


AMERICA. 

Unrrep Statres.—The New York pa- 
pers of the 28th December furnish us with 
a report from the Secretary of War regard- 
ing the strength and distribution of the 


‘army, which has been transmitted to the 


House of Representatives. He states, that 
the existing fortifications on the maritime 
frontier being insufficient, in the event of a 
future war, a Board of skilful Officers has 
been appointed, to examine the whole line 
of the frontier, with a view to the erection 
of new works. The present amount of the 
military force is said to be sufficient for 
keeping the fortifications in a state of pre- 
servation, but wholly inadequate to defend 
them against a regular attac 

We have also, through the same me- 
dium, the treasury report of the state of 
the finances, from which it appears, that 
the net revenue of 1815 amounted to 
about L. 12,500,000, and the revenue of 
the last year to about L.8,250,000. The 
national debt amounts to 99,000,000 of 
dollars, or to about L. 19,750,000, of 
which the interest, at five percent. is some- 
thing less than L. 1,000,000. 

The bill for the repeal of internal duties 
had the House of Representatives, 
and only waited the signature of the Presi- 
dent to become a law. 

On the 23d December, a United States 
squadron, commanded by Commodore 
Hinckley, arrived off Amelia Island, and 
immediately summoned the fort to surren- 
der. General Aury, commanding on the 
island, protested strongly against the pre- 
tensions of the United States, and desired 
time to forward a remonstrance on the sub- 
ject to the President; but the Commodore 
not being disposed to accede to this propo- 
sal, the place was quietly surrendered on 
the following day. 

West Inpres.—-Recent letters from 
Martinique estimate the losses sustained 
by that colony, from the late hurricane, at 
25,000,000 of francs. aie is more af- 
flicting still than the property on 
the island is, that more than a thousand 
individuals have perished, and nine-tenths 
of the vessels have been shipwrecked. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, January 27.—This day the 
session of Parliament was opened by a 
Commission, consisting of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Earls of Harrowby and Westmoreland, 
and the Duke of Montrose. ‘The follow- 
ing speech was read by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, the Commons, with the Speaker at 
their head, being in attendance. 

© My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘© We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to inform 
you, that it is with great concern that he 
is obliged to announce to you the continu- 
ance of his Majesty’s lamented indisposi- 
tion. 

** The Prince Regent is persuaded that 
you will deeply participate in the affliction 
with which his Royal Highness has been 
visited, by the calamitous and untimely 
death of his beloved and only child Prin- 
cess Charlotte. 

** Under this awful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, it has been a soothing consolation 
to the Prince Regent’s heart, to receive 
from all descriptions of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects the most cordia) assurances, both of 
their just sense of the loss which they have 
sustained, and of their sympathy with his 
parental sorrow: And, amidst his own 
sufferings, his Royal Highness has not 
been unmindful of the effect which this 
sad event must have on the interests and 
future prospects of the kingdom. 

** We are commanded to acquaint you, 
that the Prince Regent continues to re- 
ceive from Foreign Powers the strongest 
assurances of their friendly disposition to- 
wards this country, and of their desire to 
maintain the general tranquillity. 

‘** His Royal Highness has the satisfac- 
tion of being able to assure you, that the 
confidence which he has invariably felt in 
the stability of the great sources of our na- 
a prosperity, has not been disappoint- 

“© The improvement which has taken 
place in the course of the last year, in al- 
most every branch of our domestic indus- 

; and the present state of public credit, 

abundant proof that the difficulties 
under which the country was labouring 
were chiefly to be ascribed to temporary 
causes. 

Soi t a change could not fail 
to withdraw from the disaffected the prin- 
cipal means of which they had availed 


themselves, for the of fomenting 
_— of discontent, which unhappily 
to acts of insurrection and treason : 
And his Royal Highness entertains the 
most confident expectation, that the state 
of peace and tranquillity to which the 
country is now restored, will be maintain- 
ed against all attempts to disturb it, by 
the persevering vigilance of the Magistracy, 
and — loyalty and good sense of the 
ple. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘* The Prince Regent has directed the 
estimates for the current year to be laid 
before you. 

** His Royal Highness recommends to 
your continued attention the state of the 

ublic income and expenditure; and he 
1s most happy in being able to acquaint 
you, that, since you were last assembled in 
Parliament, the revenue has been in a state 
of progressive improvement in its most im- 
portant branches. 
‘* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

** We are commanded by the Prince Re- 
gent to inform you, that he has concluded 
Treaties with the Courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal, on the important subject of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade. 

** His Royal Highness has directed that 
a copy of the former treaty should be im- 
mediately laid before you, and he will or- 
der a similar communication to be made of 
the latter treaty, as soon as the ratification 
of it shall have been ex 

** In these negociations it has been his 
Royal Highness’s endeavour, as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, to give effect to 
the recommendations contained in the joint 
addresses of the two houses of Parliament: 
And his Royal Highness has a full reliance 
on your readiness to t such measures 
as may be necessary for fulfilling the en- 
gagements into which he has entered for 
that pu 

‘** The Prince Regent has commanded 
us to a icular attention to the 
deficiency whi so long existed in the 
number of places of Public Worship be- 
longing to the Established Church, when 
compared with the increased and increasing 

tion of the country. 

‘** His Royal Highness most earnestly 
recommends this important subject to 
early consideration, deeply im as 
he has no doubt you are, with @ just sense 
of the many blessings which-this country; 
by the favour of Divine Providenceyhasel- 
joyed ; and with the conviction, thasthit 
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=i most sure and firm foundation of 
ional prosperity.” 

address, in answer to the 
speech, was moved by the Earl of AYLES- 
rorD, and seconded by Lord SELSEAj; 
and was carried, without any amendment 
bein roposed. 

Ay 29.—The royal assent was given 
by commission to a bill for the repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, which 
had previously both Houses, the 
standing orders for regulating the reading 
of bills being suspended, in order to acce- 
lerate its ress. 

Mondey, Feb. 2.—Lord Sidmouth pre- 
sented a sealed bag of papers, which he 
said he was commanded by the Prince Re- 
gent to lay before the House. They re- 
lated to the state of the country, and the 
events that had happened since the second 
report of the committee of secrecy last ses- 
sion. On the motion of the noble Lord, 
the Peers were summoned for to-morrow. 

Feb. 3.—Lord SipMouUTH moved, that 
the papers on the state of the country be re- 
ferred to a secret committee. The Marquis 
of LANSDOWNE, after animadverting on 
the conduct of the noble Viscount, sub- 
mitted, whether he (Lord Sidmouth) ought 
not to state to the house the reasons which 
had induced him to propose the course of 
secret investigation which his motion im- 
plied. Lord SipMoUTH contended, that the 
course he had now proposed was that which 
had always been followed by committees of 
that house. The Earl of CAERNARVON 
said, if it was to be the province of the future 
committee to inquire how ministers had 
exercised the high discretionary powers 
that had been vested in them, the house 
must not delude itself or the country, b 
consenting to go into inquiry upon su 
information as should be furnished by mini- 
sters themselves. The Earl of LIvERPOOL 
contended for the expediency of the mea- 
sure; and, after some further debate, the 
question for referring the ar to a com- 
mittee was put and carri 

Feb. 5.——The house proceeded to ballot 
for the election of a committee to examine 
and report on the sealed papers on the 
state of the nation, when the following 
Peers were elected, viz. 

The Lord Chancellor; the Earl of Har- 
rowby; Earl Graham, (Duke of Mon- 
trose); M Camden ; Marquis of 
Lansdowne; Karls Fitzwilliam, Liverpool, 
and Powis ; Viscount Sidmouth, and Lords 
Grenville and Reddesdale. 


HOUSE OF 

uesday, January 27.— Commons 
ing returned to their own chamber, 
after having heard the speech from the 


Lord ARCHIBALD HAMILTON Tose and 


said, that he wished to take the earliest r- 
tunity of calling the attention of the house 
to the late state prosecutions in Scotland, 
and would therefore give notice of a mo- 
tion on the subject for that day fortnight. 

The ApvocaTE of SCOTLAND.— 
When the motion of the Noble Lord 
(A. Hamilton) is brought forward, I 
sliall be prepared to shew, from the pro- 
ceedings in the Ceurt, and the issue of 
the trial, that the charges insinuated 
are wholly unfounded. I will shew, that 
the imputation of ignorance in drawing u 
the indictment is completely fallacious ; an 
from the issue of the trial, from the address 
of the Judge to the prisoner, on his being 
dismissed from the bar, when the Jury had 
returned a verdict, well known in the law 
of Scotland, as distinguished from a verdict 
of ** Not Guilty’—I mean a verdict of 
** Not Proven’’—I will substantiate the 
fact, that the oath to which I referred was 
taken by certain persons engaged in a trai- 
torous conspiracy at Glasgow. With re- 
spect to another allegation of far more im- 
portance, namely, that I acted corruptly, 
or that I suffered corrupt practices to be 
resorted to, for the pu of influencing 
evidence ; instead of being 
correct, I shall be able to prove to the sa- 
tisfaction of the House, that, so far from 
any thing corrupt having been done by me, 
or any other servant of the Crown, on the 
occasion adverted to, we had, in fact, done 
nothing but what we could not have omit- 
ted doing, without being guilty of a great 
dereliction of our public duty. z 

Lord ARCHIBALD HAMILTON.—I am 
desirous of making one or two observations, 
in consequence of what has fallen from the 
Hon. Learned Lord. I have no inten- 
tion at present of entering into the subject 
which has called forth his statement, but I 
beg leave to say, that I not only dissent 
from what he has advanced, but when the 

per time arrives, I will positively contra- 

ict what he has now asserted. 

The a then read a copy of the 
royal speech, when 

Mr WopEnovse entered with much feel- 
ing into the various subjects it contained, 
and concluded with moving an Address to 
the Prince Regent in answer, which was se- 
conded by Mr WynDHAM QuIN. 

Lord SirS. RomILty, and 
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} the impolitic, if not unjust perse- 
in the prosecution of Mr 
Hone. 

Lord CasTLEREAGH and the ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL vindicated the conduct of 
Govermment; and asserted, that, on inqui- 
ry, it would be found that, whilst Ministers 
had exercised the power which had been 
entrusted to them in promoting the ends of 
justice, they had also been cautious to 
temper that power, on all occasions, with 
mercy. 

After a few words from Mr BRouGHAM, 
the Address was agreed to nem. con. 

Jan. 28.—Some discussion took place re- 
garding Lord A. Hamilton’s motion re- 

ting the State Prisoners in Scotland, 

1e Lord Advocate wishing it postponed to 

an ulterior day, in consequence of his be- 

ing obliged to attend the Scotch Courts, 
which did not rise till 12th March. 

Lord Cas’ LEREAGH moved thata Message 
of Condolence should be sent to the Queen 
upon the death of the Princess Charlotte. 

Mr Catcrart felt it very painful to dis- 
sent from this measure; but such was his 
feeling upon the subject, that he felt he 
should be wanting in duty to himself and 
to the public, did he not give his negative 
to this motion. He would use no harsh 
words, nor would he enter into any ex- 
planation on the subject; but he felt some- 
thing within him which compelled him to 
express his marked dissent.—( Hear, hear, 
from the Opposition Benches.) 

Lord CASTLEREAGH said, that as no de- 
finite objections had been stated, he had no 
reply to make. 

Mr M. A. TAYLOR expressed his strong 


dissent to the motion. 


The motion was then put; there was a 
general cry of ‘+ Aye” from the Treasury 
side of the House, and as general a cry of 
** No” from the other side. 

The Speaxer.—I think the ‘* Ayes” 
have it—(lt was then agreed that Col. 
Desbrow should present the Message to her 
Majesty.) 

The Noble Lord then moved a similar 
Message to Prince Leupold, which was 
warmly approved of by Mr Calcraft and 
Mr Brougham, and passed unanimously. 

Jan. 20.—In answer to a question from 
Mr Grenfell, respecting the resumption of 
eash payments by the Bank, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer replied, that the Bank 
had made ample preparations for paying in 
cash—that there was nothing in the internal 
state of the country, or in its political re- 
lations with foreign powers, to prevent its 
paying in cash ;—but that it was well 

wn ‘* that financial measures, and pe- 

cuniary arrangements, were in a course of 

proceeding amongst toreign powers, of such 

a nature as might, by possibility, make it a 

question for the consideration of Parliament, 

whether the restriction ought to be further 
7 


CFeb. 
continued whilst the immediate effects of 
such arrangements should be in operation,” 

Tuesday, Feb. 3.—Lord C 
presented several papers respecting the in. 
ternal state of the country, which he pro- 
posed should be referred t> a committee, 
to be appointed on Thursday next. 

Lord BinNING moved for leave to bri 
in a bill to authorise the erection of district 
lunatic asylums in Scotland.—After a short 
conversation with Lord A. Hamilton, Sir R. 
Ferguson, and Mr W. Wynne, in the 
course of which Lord Binning stated the 
objections formerly urged against a measure 
of a similar description, to have been for the 
most part obviated, by the manner in which 
this bill had been framed, leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 

February 4—The House, in a Com- 
mittee of Supply, voted, on the motion of the 


CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, 25 mil- 


lions, and 9 millions of Exchequer bills, to 
take up outstanding Exchequer bills to the 
same amount issued last year ; and also 8 
millions of Exchequer bills, to take up the 
amount issued by the Bank, to make good 
the deficiencies of the public revenue in the 
year 1816. 

The following sums were voted also :— 
L.611,000 for the wages of 20,000 seamen 
and marines for thirteen lunar months ; 
1..512,000 for victualling them ; L.530,000 
for wear and tear; 29,000 for ordnance. 

February 5.—Lord CASTLEREAGH mov- 
ed for the appointment of a Secret Commit- 
tee, by ballot, to take into consideration the 
papers respecting the internal state of the 
country. Mr. ‘T RN EY contended thatthe 
Committee should be an open one, as every 
one knew how Secret Committees were 
elected. He stigmatised the proceeding by 
ballot as a coarse juggle by’ which no one 
could be deceived. He was followed ina 
kind of skirmishing attack upon Ministers 
by Sir S. Rominny, the Hon, F. 
DovuG.as, and Sir W. BuRRowEs. On 
the other hand, Sir J. SEBRIGHT, Mr 
B. Baruurst, and Mr C. WYNNE as- 
serted the upright intentions of Govern- 
ment, and the advan which the 
late measures had produced to the coun- 
try. A division at length took place 
on the question for electing the mem- 
bers of the Committee by ballot, when the 
ee were—F or the ballot, 102; against 
it, 29. 

February 6.—The Committee eae the 
sealed papers were appointed as follows :— 

I Milton, Lord G. H. Cavendish, Mr 
C. W. Wynne, Lord C 
Lascelles, Right Hon. C. Bathurst, The 
Hon. William Lamb, Sir A. Pi 
W. Scott, Sir J. Nicholl, The SolicitorGe- 
neral, The Attorney General, The Right 
Hon. G. Canning, The Right Hon. © 
Yorke, Mr W. E , Mr W. Wilber- 
force, Mr B. Wilbraham, Mr W. Dundas, 
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The Right Hon. R. Peel, Sir W. Curtis, 
Admiral Franks. 

The members of the be coos produced 
no lists, and Mr Calcraft, one of the scru- 
tineers, said, that *¢ of 103 lists given in, 
47 were not only identically the same, but 
in the same hand-writing.” 

In a debate on the Ways and Means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer distinctly 
stated, that Government would pay the 
Loan of Six Millions to the Bank in money, 
and not in Exchequer Bills, a statement 
which Mr Tierney, who put the question, 
was evidently not prepared to receive, and 
which tended to shew that the resources of 
Government were superior to what the Hon. 
Gentleman had anticipated. ‘* The imme- 
diate object which the Government had in 
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liz 
obtaining the Loan of Six Millions from 
the Bank,” said Mr Vansittart, ‘* has 
been attained; and Government can now 
obtain such accommodation on much better 
terms—on terms which, in the course of 
two years, will cause to the public @ saving 
of Millions!” 

To a question by Mr Hammersley, whe- 
ther the Government was to guarantee the 
repayment of Loans now advancing by cer- 
tain private speculators in this country to 
foreign powers : Lord Castlereagh distinct] 
stated, ‘** that those who should make su 
investments had no claim whatever upon 
the British Government ; and that, in the 
event of any war, or the conclusion of an 
peace, no such transactions would be enti- 
tled to the consideration of Government.” 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


JANUARY. 

10.—Revenue.—-At page 181 will be 
found a comparative statement of the pro- 
duce of the revenue for the years and quar- 
ters ending 5th instant, from which it ap- 
s, that the revenue for the year 1817 
is about ten millions less than that for the 
year 1816. The difference, however, is 
occasioned, not by any defalcation of the 
revenue, but by the loss of the property 
tax and other war taxes, which were re- 
pealed. Making these deductions, the re- 
venue of 1817 is greater than 1816 by 
L. 2,207,010. The amount of the public 
income for the year 1817 amounts, by this 
statement, to L. 47,277,456. The expen- 
diture, according to the estimate of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would a- 
mount, with all the retrenchments made, 
to above 60 millions, which still leaves a 
deficiency of betwixt 12 and 13 millions 

to be provided for. 


Inverness.—In that aims at 
commercial prosperity, the accommodation 
of shipping is unquestionably an object of 
primary and vital interest ; yet, until with- 
in the last 18 months, the harbour of In- 
verness would not admit loaded vessels of 
a size above 130 tons burthen, and only 
these at high tides. This was a certain 
bar to the increase of shipping, to the 
prospect of a portion of fo- 
reign trade, even to any attempt in 
the Greenland fishery. 
however, have supplied this great and long 
deplored defect; for Inverness has now @ 
harbour competent for ships of 400 or 600 
tons. The importance of the acquisition is 
ae to require any comment. 


Recent additions, . 


Rise in the Value of Land.—The abund- 
ance of money, from the high price of 
the funds, is gradually finding its way to 
the real property of the country, which 
is rising in proportion. The fine estate 
of Corsewall, in the county of Wigton, 
which has been offered to sale for some 
years past, was sold in Edinburgh yester- 
day, after a smart competition, at the price 
of L. 100,350. 

17.—Severe Gale.—On Thursday a 
vere gale of wind, rain, and snow, was ex- 
perienced over the greater part of Scotland. 
In Edinburgh, slates and chitaney-tops 
were flying in all directions throughout 
the day ; and in houses fronting the west, 
much mischief was sustained in breaking 
of window-glass, stripping the lead from 
the roofs, dashing the cupola windows from 
their frames, shivering them to atoms. 
In the forenoon, all the large and small 
minarets on the top of St John’s Chapel, 
west end of Prince’s Street, were blown 
down, leaving the tower a complete ruin ; 
two of the ornaments were carried 
30 feet beyond the base of the tower, and 

etrated not only the roof of the church, 

ut also the floor, breaking into the vaults 
beneath. ‘These pinnacles were only six 
feet high, ex only a surface of four 
feet square, and were fixed to oui 


the tower ‘y bars of copper above an 
broad, and five-eighths of an inch thick ; 
yet such was the of the wind, that it. 
tore one of these bars from its , 
and twisted one-of its arms, w was 
eight inches long, an arch of 90 
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and continued, with little intermission, till 
Thursday night. On Monday, the turrets 
on the top of Libberton church, in this 
neighbourhood, were also blown down. 
On Tuesday, an old man and his wife, go- 
ing home from Gilmerton to Loanhead, 
were blown into a ditch, and, unable to 
extricate themselves, unfortunately perish- 
ed. Two buildings were blown down in 
Paisley on Thursday; and in Glasgow, 
and several other places, similar damage 
was sustained. Large trees were torn up 
by the roots in various parts of the coun- 
try, and some bridges in the north were 
either broken down, or completely carried 
off by the flooding of the streams. On the 
‘coasts, the violence of the gale was attend- 
ed with more melancholy effects: the loss 
of shipping and lives having been very 
t. 


Mortality Bill.—It appears by 
this document that the number of burials 
in the city and suburbs of Glasgow, in the 
year 1817, was 2757; being a decrease, 
compared with the deaths in 1816, of 521. 
In the year 1816, 212 died in the city of 
the measles ; in 1817, only 32, being a de- 
erease, on that malady alone, of 180; and, 
if this disease has been equally mild in the 
suburbs, which we believe to be the case, 
the whole decrease may be attributed to 
the mildness in that particular complaint. 
The number of funerals in the city and 
suburbs, for 1815, was 2717, being 40 less 
than in 1817. 

16.—Twelve mails were this day due at 
Belfast from Donaghadee, the boisterous 
west and south-west winds having prevent- 


ed vessels from getting out of Portpatrick 
harbour 


22.—Combination.—It appears that a 
combination had existed among the colliers 
in the counties of Lanark, Ayr, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, Stirling, Clackmannan, and 
Linlithgow: having for its object a rise 
= wages. As Tolleross was the focus of 

e conspiracy, a warrant was granted b 
the Sheriff, and early on 
it was executed by a party of peace officers, 
aided by a detachment of dragoons, who 
seized Gray Dennistoun Edmiston, and se- 
cured a vast number of books and papers 
belonging to the association. Edmiston 
has since been admitted to bail. 

A bookseller in Paisley having sold a 
set of the Scots Magazine from its com- 
mmencement, consisting of 79 volumes, on 
Monday evening last, placed them on the 
counter for the purpose of packing them, 

sent to the - 
chaser, but in a short time he missed the 
volumes for 1740 and 1741. After due 
consideration, he was convinced that 
had been stolen frem the counter, and 
chagrin and vexation were extreme, as 
these volumes could not be replaced for 


money, the present sale was lost, and the 


work greatly reduced in value to a ney 
purchaser. He gave immediate notice to 
the police and his brother booksellers, but 
with little hope of seeing them again. In 
less than half an hour, however, he had 
the satisfaction to receive them, after th 
had gone through four different hands, viz, 
the thief, the resetter, the depositary, and 
the police. 

26.—A Liverpool paper of this date 
says,—‘* We are happy to inform the pub- 
lic, that, by the wise recommendations of 
some of our principal physicians, and ac. 
tive exertions of our parish officers, no less 
than 2880 apartments, cellars, &c. the 
abodes of the poor of Liverpool, have been 
cleansed and white-washed ; and 533 have 
also been fumigated, after having been vi- 
sited by contagious fevers. Estimating 
that five persons, on an average, may in- 
habit cach of these abodes, an important 
service has thus been rendered to 17,065 
human beings. 

Affecting Incident.—A_ fishing-boat of 
Newhaven, near Leith, having been lost in 
the Frith of Forth on Tuesday the 20th inst. 
about sixty fishermen were yesterday em- 

loyed in the melancholy search for the bo- 

ies of the sufferers. While one of the 
boats was dredging within a few yards of 
the spot where the accident had happened, 
and a brother of one of the sufferers, of the 
name of Hume, was anxiously looking over 
the side, the body in quest of which he had 
been most earnestly , came to the 
surface of the water so suddenly, and with 
such a force, that the faces of the two bro- 
thers came almost in contact. This inci- 
dent so deeply affected the surviving brother, 
that he fainted away. | | 

M. de Kasadowlew, Minister of the In- 
terior of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of Russia, has transmitted, through the 
medium of his Excellency Count Lieven, 
his Imperial Majesty’s Ambassador at the 
Court of London, a very elegant and mas- 
sive gold medal, presented by the Imperial 
Free Economical Society of St Petersburgh, 
to Mr James Smith, of Deanston Works, near 
Stirling, as a mark ofthe esteem with which 
they regard his invention of the reaping ma- 
chine, a model of which was some time ago 
presented to the Minister of the Interior by 
Mr Smith, the medium of Dr Ha- 
mel, of Russia, and after which model the 
Society have had a machine made. 


Vaccination..Since the great 
of vaccination, no fewer than’ 14,535°enl 
been vaccinated at the 

blic Dispen alone, besides’ 
number at the New Town’ Dispense it 
allof which the inoculation has 
with the greatest facility and ae 

Importation of Port 
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and Ireland, 4500. The tities shi 
for other countries may be also worthy 

of record in this place, viz. France, 34 pipes 
—Holland, 45—Sweden, 8—Hamburgh, 
147--Denmark, 54—Prussia, 33—Russia, 
212—-North America, 71—Gibraltar, 56— 
Netherlands, 1-—-Genoa, 81—New Or- 
leans, 3. In all, 27,147 pi . 

Typhus Fever.—The city of Armagh is 
now pretty free from the typhus fever; but 
it is still making great ravages in other parts 
of Ireland. Withift a short time, 91 per- 
sons have died of it in the townland of Car- 
noon, county of Donegal, and the disease 
continues unabated in many parts of that 
county. The entire inhabitants of several 
houses in the townland just mentioned have 
fallen victims to the contagion, and num- 
bers of the poor are, we lament to learn, in 
want of almost every thing likely to stop its 
progress. It has likewise made considerable 
ravages in Findhorn and Burghead, and is 
now communicated to Forres, in Scotland. 

About the year 1798, a fever of a de- 
scription similar to that now so fatally pre- 
valent in Ireland, raged in Edinburgh, and 
was peculiarly severe among the young, 
Without being generally known or adopted, 
in medical practice, yeast was then in some 
cases resorted to, and with the happiest ef- 
fects. 

30.— Queensberry Legacies.—The import- 
ant cause 4 Deke of Buccleuch 
and the trustees of the late Duke me 
berry, respecting the leases gran y 
latter, which oa remitted by the House of 
Lords to the Court of Session for revision, 
has been decided against the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. By this judgment a very large sum 
of money, now standing in the name of the 
Accomptant-General of the Court of Chan- 
cery, will become the property of the lega- 
tees under the will of the Duke of Queens- 
berry, should it be affirmed by the House of 
Lords. The whole of the funds left by his 
Grace, with the accumulated interest since 
his death, now amount to upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling ! 

31.—State Prisoners.—About the be- 
ginning of this month, Lord Sidmouth 
signed warrants for discharging all the re- 
maining state prisoners, upun giving their 
own recognizances to appear at the Court 
of King’s Bench on dhe beginning of the 
term, to answer any charge which might be 

, them. With this condi- 
tion they all complied except two London 
prisoners, Mr Evans, senior and junior, 
and a man from Manchester. The Messrs 
Evans continuing firm in their refusal to 


accept of a conditional liberation, Lord Sid- | 


mouth ordered them on the 20th to be set 
at liberty without an stipulation whatever ; 
and in the Court of King’s Bench this morn- 
ing, on the motion of the Attormey-General, 
the other prisoners were discharged from the 
recognizances into which they had entered. 
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2.—Union Canal.—A third of the line 
of canal between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
westward from Edinburgh, is now con- 
tracted for; and the operations, which will] 
soon commence, will have a beneficial ef- 
fect on labour. } 

5.— Regalia of Scotland.—The examina- 
tion of the Crown-room and chest, supposed 
to contain the regalia of Scotland, by com- 
missioners appointed by the Prince Regent, 
took place yesterday at one o'clock, and was 
attended with complete success. Nothing 
was found in the room but a large oblo 
oaken chest. ‘The commissioners direc 
the chest to be forced open, which was ef- 
fected with much difficulty. It was found 
to contain the Crown, Sceptre, and Sword of 
State of Scotland, in a state of perfect and 
splendid preservation. There was alsoa silver 
rod of office, of which the peculiar use is not 
yet ascertained. So soon as the existence 
of these venerable and precious reliques was 
ascertained, the Royal Standard was hoisted, 
and the soldiers cheered a salute, which was 
heartily echoed from the Castle-Hill. The 
regalia were replaced in the chest, which 
was again properly secured, until a report 
can be e tothe Prince Regent on the 
subject, when it is expected that his Royal 
Highness will authorize the public exhibi- 
tion of these ancient emblems of the na- 
tional independence of Scotland.* 

Buildings on the North Bridge, Edin- 
burgh.—In the case which has been for 
some time before the Court of Session re- 


ing these buildi (see page 486 of 
volume,) a majority of the Court on 
Tuesday agreed to the bills of sus- 


pension, but without interdicts. The ques- 
tion is thus left open for deliberate inquiry 
into the right of servitude claimed by the 
proprietors of Prince’s Street over the 
_— on which the buildiags in question 
stan 

The Fife Cause.—This important case 
which has excited great interest in Scotland, 
as involving property to a large amount, has 
been decided by the Court of Session, ip 
favour of the Earl of Fife. The late James 
Karl of Fife, his uncle, had acquired in his 
life-time by purchase, estates to the value 
of upwards of L. 20,000 a year, which he 
conveyed to trustees, the rents of which 
were to accumulate for an indefinite period, 
excluding his nephew and heir at law, the 
present Karl, from any future benefit what 
ever in.those estates. An action was 
before the Supreme Court in Scotland fo 


# As soon as the xeport of the 
siohers can be made public, we hope to be 
<qhiabled to present it to our readers, along 
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reducing the deeds, on the ground, that in 
the year 1808, when they were executed, his 
Lordship was so blind as not to be able to 
read any written instrument or printed book ; 
and that they were not read over to him, 
and signed in the presence of all the sub- 
scribing witnesses, as the law of Scotland 
requires. ‘These allegations were last year 
found proved by verdicts in the Jury 
Court; and Pe Pitmilly, the Lord Or- 
dinary on this cause, has now applied the 
law to those verdicts, (after pleadings at 
bar and full memorials,) by a judgment, re- 
ducing the deeds of entail and of trust chal- 
lineal, and decerning, in terms of the libel, 
in favour of the present Noble Lord. 

Scottish Burgh Reform.—We observe, 
from the proceedings of Parliament, that 
Lord A. Hamilton has given notice of a 
motion on this important subject. Since 
our last publication, the burgesses of Jed- 
burgh, Sanquhar, Wigton, and Dysart, have 
expressed their sentiments in unison with the 
inhabitants of other towns already noticed ; 
and the Magistrates of Jedburgh have agreed 
to join their fellow citizens in an application 
to Parliament. Most of the Incorporations 
in Glasgow have now resolutions on 
the subject, and the Glasgow Chronicle 
says, that ‘* most of the enlightened mem- 
** bers of the Town Council are decidedly 
** in favour of an amendment in the set of 
** the burgh.”” On the 2d instant the In- 
corporation of Hammermen of Edinburgh 
voted L.50 out of their funds in aid of the 
litigation now in progress to set aside the 
late election of Magistrates ; and on the 6th 
the inhabitants of Dumfries transmitted a 
petition to be presented to Parliament, 
praying for an alteration in the set of that 
burgh. 

Singular Accident.—A very remarkable 
accident took place on Tuesday afternoon. 
As two young lads of Alloa were walking 
on a very dangerous part on the top of 
the tower of Clackmannan, the height of 
which is about ninety feet, a sudden gust 
of wind came, which suddenly precipitated 
the two lads down the fore wall ; but they 
both alighted on a cart of hay, which hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, and for- 
tunately were more afraid than hurt. 

Mr William Muir of Kelso has, by a 
very simple process, constructed an appa- 
ratus which produces gas sufficient to sup- 

y ten different burners, the flame of each 

r surpassing that of the largest candle, 
and which yrs gee illuminates his shop, 
work-shop, dwelling-house, with the 
most pure pellucid brightness, the cost of 
which is only about threepence per night. 
Wax-cloth bags have been invented, which, 
when inflated with gas, are removed at 
pleasure from place to place, and, when ig- 
a they answer all the purposes of can- 

4 
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High Life below Stairs.—A gentleman 
in Cochrane Street, Glasgow, having re. 
ceived private information that his maid. 
servants were frequently in the practice of 
acting high life below stairs, got two police. 
officers into his house on Wednesday night ; 
and having gone down with them about 
eleven o'clock, he found his two servants 
very comfortably seated, with their two 
lovers, at a table well furnished with eat. 
ables, and with four bettles of wine, one 
of rum, and one of whisky. There were 
four spare covers and glasses, from which 
it was supposed that another quartette was 
expected, more particularly as the silver 
candlesticks of the family were used on the 
occasion. The ,whole of the party were 
carried off to the police office ; and, upon a 
farther search, duplicates of most of the 
keys of the house were found in the trunk 
of one of the girls, whose lover is a smith 
to trade. 

10.—New Churches.mmA le 
meeting (consisting of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of London, Glou- 
cester, Chester, and Llandaff, and, indeed, 
nearly the whole bench of Bishops, to- 
gether with the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Sidmouth, and about 25 lay peers) 
was held on Friday, at the Free-masons’ Ta- 
vern, London, for the purpose of forming a 
Society, and raising a fund in aid of an in- 
tended Parliamentary grant for building 
churches. Several appropriate resolutions 
were 

Savings Banks.—These establishments 
are rapidly increasing throughout the coun- 
try. It appears from returns lately made 
to the House of Commons, that, from the 
6th of A 1817, to the 5th January 
1818, no a sum than L. 325,054 has 
been received by the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, from 
the trustees of the Saving Banks in Great 
Britain, to be applied in the purchase of 
stock for the subscribers. ‘This sum has 
— L. 376,733 of three per cent, 
8 


Royal Marriages.—The marriage of the 
Duke of Cambridge to the Princess of 
Hesse is said to be fixed for the 24th in- 
stant. The Princess Elizabeth is to be 
united to Prince Frederick Joseph Louis 
of Hesse Hombourg, who is hereditary 
Prince, and in his 49th year. The reign- 
ing Duke is in his 71st year. The Princess 
will have a marriage portion of L. 40,000, 
and her annual income is L. 15,000. Re- 
port also says, that a matrimonial nego- 
ciation is on foot between the Duke of 
Clarence and a Princess of Denmark ; but 
which of the ladies it does not mention, 
The is 25 years of ages 
the daughters of his uncle are both oldet 
and are widows. 
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eman Abstract of the Net Protluce of the Revenue in the Years and Quarters ended 5th Ja- 
g re. | nuary 1817 and 1818. 
naid. 
ice of | Years ended 5th January Qrs. ended 5th January 
of 1817. 1818. | 1817. 1815. 
ight ; 
‘bout CUStOMS £ 4,979,154 £ 6,889,975 £1,31 7,381 £2,458, 628 
Vants a EXCISE 17,871,998 16,370,854 4,484,440 4,695,07 
Post Office 1,426,000] 1,338,000} 330,000 | 319,000 
Assessed 5,873,322} 6,127,529], 2,134,434 | 2,260,01) 
were and Taxes 16127,929} 1,163,320] '3ga,132 | 353,604 
‘hich Miscellaneous 241,199] 492,872] 56,085 | 250,318 
P Unappropriated War 
q 374,006] 1,062,073] 374,006 6,200 
Were q Total Consolidated 
37,773,329 39,782,044] 10,545,852 | 11,914,373 
Annual Duties to pay 
runk off Bills. 
mith Custos 2,893,201] 2,871,505]] 870,827 558,993 
Excise 534,124 258,131 337,097 36,441 

4 Pensions,, &C. 4,016 4,016 

fotal Annual Duties 2,931,341] 3,129,636], 1,211,040 595,434 

’ 

4 Perman. and Ann. 

Duties 40,704,670] 42,911,680} 11,757,792 | 12,509,807 
‘Ta. WAR TAXES. 

ng a jCustoms 1,008,366 525 

A EXCiS€ 4,462,074 3,097,312 780,659 768,157 
Property 11,185,584] 1,268,458]] 1,292,205 389,048 

Total War Taxes......| 16,656,024]  4,365,770]} 2,073,389 | 1,157,205 
Total Net Revenue...| £57,360,694| £47,277,450]£13,831,181 '£13,667,012 
the 
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(hel lets passed in the 57th Year of the Reign of George ILI. or in the Fifth Sesston of the 


Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


Cap. CXIV. To continue until the Ist 
day of August 1818, two Acts of his pre- 
sent Majesty, allowing the bringing of Coals, 
Culm, and Cinders to London and West- 
minster.—July 11. 


Car. CXII. To amend an Act of the 25th 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
regulating the ottice of Treasurer 
of his Majesty’s Navy, as far as respects 
the Mode of Kacthadiens for certain ser- 


vices in the Victualling Department.—July § Cap. CXV. To extend the Provisions of 
11, 1817. an Act of the 12th year of his late Majesty 


Cap. CXIII. To prevent the further Cir- George I. and an Act of the 22d year 
culation of Dollars and Tokens issued by of his late Majesty King George II. against 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of pagent of Labourers in Goods or by 
England for the Convenience of the Pub- ‘Truck, and to secure their Payment in the 
lic—July 11, lawful Money of the Realm, to Labourers 

Circulation of Bank dollars and tokens to wees in the Manufacture of Articles 
cease after March 25, 1818, upon penalty of Steel, or of Steel and Iron com- 
for each dollar so uttered, of forfeiting not bined, and Plated Articles, or of other Ara 
L..5, nor less than 40s. ; but th 
may be presented at the Bank till March Cap. CXVI. For limiting the Time now 
1820, ” allowed by Law for the Production of the: 


> 
‘ 
4 > 
A 
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Certificate of due Delivery of Goods re- 
moved from one Warchousing Port in 
Great Britain to another for the Purpose of 
Exportation ; for altering the hours for 
Shipping Goods in the Port of London ; 
an to empower Officers of the Customs and 
Exgise to permit the Removal of Goods 
from one Bonding Warchouse to another in 
the same Port.—July 11. Pager 

Cav. CXVII. To regulate the issuing 
of Extents in Aid.—July I. 

Car. CX VILL. For authorizing the Exe- 
cutors or Administrators of deceased li- 
cengsed Navy Agents to receive Prize Mo- 
ney, Bounty Money, and other Allowances 
of Money upon Orders given to such de- 
ceased Agents. —July 11. 

Cap. CXIX, To exempt British and 
irish Stone Bottles made and used for the 
sole pu of containing Liquid Blacking, 
from the Duties of Excise on Stone Bottles 
granted by an Act of this Session of Par- 
hament.—July 11, 

Car. CXX. To authorize the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to 
make extraordinary Allowance in certain 
cases to the Owners of certain Ships in the 
Service of the said Company.—July 11. 

Car. CXXI. For regulating Payments 
to the Treasurer of the Navy under the 
Heads of Old Stores and Imprests.— 
July 11. 

Cap. CXXII. To extend the Provi- 
sions of an Act of the 12th year of his late 
Majesty King George I. and an Act of the 
22d year of his late Majesty King George 
Il. against Payment of Labourers in Goods 


or by Truck, and to secure their Payment 


in the lawful Money of this Realm, to La- 
bourers employed in the Collieries or in the 
working and getting of Coal in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and for extending the Provisions of the 
said Acts to Scotland and Ireland.— 
July il. 

Car. CXXIII. For imposing a Dut 
of Excise on the Excess of Spirits rs 
from Corn in England above the Propor- 
tion of Nineteen Gallons of Spirits for every 
One Hundred Gallons of Wash; and for 
further securing the Dutics on Wort or 
Wash made for distilling Spirits in Eng- 
land, and for authorizing the Shipment of 
Rum for Stores in Casks containing Sixty 
Galions.—July 11. 

Cav. CRXIV. To amend an Act made 
in the present Session of Parliament, for 
authorizing the Issue of Exchequer Bills, 
and the advance of Money for carrying on 
Public Works and Fisheries, and Employ- 
meant of the Poor.—July 11. a 
akhilaan To authorize the driving 

ing a Hackney Coach or Chariot 

Car. CRXVI. ‘To repeal Act pase 
ap. CX » To an Act 

in the 54th year of his present Majcsty, for 

the Punishment of Persons cestroying 

Stocking or Lace Frames and Articles in 
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such Frames; and to make until the 1s 
day of August 1820, other Provisions jp 
lieu thereof.—July 11. 

Cap. CXAXVIIL. To settle the share of 
Prize Money, Droits of Admiralty and 
Bounty Money payable to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and for securing to the said Hospital 
all unclaimed Shares of Vessels found de. 
relict and of Seizures for Breach of Reve. 
nue, Colonial, Navigation, and Slave Abo- 
lition Laws.—July il. 

Cap. CXXVIII. For extending the Ex. 
emptions from the Duties granted by cer- 
tain Acts of the 43d and 45th years of his 
present Majesty’s Reign; and for altering 
the Manner of claiming and ascertaining 
the Exemptions to be granted.—July LI, 

Car. CXXIX. For vesting in his Ma- 
jesty a certain Part of the Open Commons 
and Waste Lands within the Manor or Roy. 
alty of Rialton and Retraighe, alias Re- 
terth, in the Parish of St Colwmb Major, 
in the County of Cornwall.—July 11. 

Car. CXXX. To encourage tlie Esta- 
blishment of Banks for Sayings in England. 
July 12. 

The rules of each of these institutions to 
be entered in a book and a copy deposited 
with the clerk of the Officers not to 
have any benefit in the institution. Frie 
Societies may subseribe any portion of their 
funds into the funds of Provident Institu- 
tions. ‘Treasurers to give security if re- 
quired. The effects of the institutions to be 
vested in trustees for the time being without 
fresh assignment, who may bring and de- 
fend actions. Money not to be placed out 
on personal security. The Bank of England 
on receiving L. 50 from any Saving Bank 
shall open an account in the name of the 
Commissioners for National Debt, who shall 
issue debentures in favour of such Saving 
Bank, bearing interest at 3d. per cent. per 
day. ‘To obtain the privilege of paying mo- 
ney into the Bank of England, no person 
shall be allowed to pay into the saying bank 
more than L. 100 in the first year, and L. 50 
every year afterwards. . 

Cap. CXXXI. For the better regulation 
of Polis, and for ing other Provisions 
touching the Election of Members to serve 
— ent for Places in Ireland. July 


Car, CKXXII. For applying certain 
Moneys therein mention r the Service 
of the Year 1817, and for further appro- 
priating the Supplies granted jn this Sessi0a 
of 


The number of public general Acts 


passed in this Session is 123 
Personal Acts declared "6 
Private Acts, printed 
Private Acts, not printed 

otal 300 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOSEPH CLAUDE NIEPEE, of Firth Street, 
Soho Square, Middlesex; for certain improve- 
ments in the means of propelling boats and other 
vessels. Communicated to him a foreigner 
residing abroad. November 25, 1817. 

FRANCIS BAISLEE of Oxford Street, Middle- 
sex, Stationer; for certain improvements on 
machinery used for cutting paper. Nov. 28. 

JOHN HAGUE, of Pearl Street, Spitall-fields, 
Middlesex, Engineer; for certain improvements 
in the method of expelling molasses or syrup from 
sugars, and also in the refining ofsugars. Nov. 28, 

OHN TURNER, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, Button-maker; for certain improvements 
yn the plating copper or brass, or a mixture of 
copper and brass with pure or st old, or 
gold mixed with a greater portion of alloy, and 
in the preparation of the same for rolling into 
sheets. Dee, 5. 

WILLIAM BUSK, of Ponsbourn-park, Hert- 
fordshire, and ROBERT HARVEY, of Epping, 
€ssex, victuallers; for their certain improvements 
in the means or mode gay - pipes and tubes 
of porcelain, clay, or other duc substances. 


Dee. 5, 

WILLIAM STRATTON, of Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, London, Engineer; for his improve- 
ments on certain part or parts of gas apparatus. 
Dee. 5. 

JOSEPH WILD, of Pyle-well-house, South- 
ampton, Esq. for a machine for sy ng corn, 
grain, afd seeds, from the straw. Dee. 5. 

STEPHEN PRICE, of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, Engineer; for his improved substitute for 
teasles to be used in the dressing of woollen eloth 
or fabrics which require dressing. Dee. 5. 

MOSES POOLE, of Lincoln’s Inn, Old Square, 
Middlesex ; for certain improvements on steam- 


engines. Communicated to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad. Dee. 15. by 

JEAN FREDERICK, Marquis de CHABAN- 
NES, of Drury-lane, Middlesex ; for certain im 
provements upon his inventions applieable to the 
purposes of conducting air 
m and other also of warm- 
ing, cooling, evaporating, , and taki 
the residuum from liquids, and oe other usefi 
purposes, Partly communicated to him by a fe- 
reigner residing abroad. Dee. 19. 

JEAN FREDERICK, Marquis de CHARBAN- 
NES, of Drury-Lane, Middlesex; for a new me 
thod of constructing pipes or tubes of copper, 
tin, other metals, or 
mixture of metals, capable of being i 
sheets. Dee. 19. 

JOHN LEWIs, WILLIAM LEWIS, 
dyer, and WILLIAM DAVIS, ineer, all of 
Brimscomb, Gloucestershire ; for certain improve- 
ments on wire-gig mills, for the purpose a i: 
sing woollen other cloths, may require 
such process. Dec. 19. 

ARTHUR HOWE HOLDWORTH, of Dart- 
mouth, Devon, Esq. ; for his improvements on 

meters. Dee. 19, 

THOMAS PAPPS, No. 4, Clayton Place, Ken- 
nington, Surrey, accountant ; for certain improve- 
ments in books of accounts, commonly known 
under the names or denomination of eash- 
[mers and sale day-books, or journal and ledger. 

19. 

neashire, eman; for improvement 
the Pot hemp, and also in the 
bleaching of yarn and cloth, or other goods made 
of either of these articles. Dec. 20. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


Dee. 35, 1817.—John Gunning, Esq. to be Sur- 
gcon-Extraordinary to his a 

51.—George Smith Gibbs, M. D. and F. R.S to 
be her Majesty’s Physician Extraordinary, and 
William Tudor, Esq. to be her Majesty's Surgeon 
Extraordinary. 

Jan. 2, 1818.—John Stockdale, Esq, to be Stand- 
ard Bearer to his Majesty’s Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. Mai K. 

8.— Major-Gen Peregrine tland, 

C. B. to be Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
W be Sargeon Aurist 
iW ilham t, . to a 
in Extraordinary to Majisty. 
19.—Major-General Sir John Keane, K. C. B. to 
be Governor and Comsmander-in-Chief of the 1sl- 
and of St Lucie. : 
24.—The Right Hon. Frederick John Robin- 
sen, and in his absenee, the Right Hon, Thomas 
Wallace, to be President of the of Trade, 

e Academy in Edin rus- 
tees for in Sco 

sorships in niversity of Glasgow, try 

omson been presen Robert 
Graham to the latter. * 
M. P. to be Pro- 


Feb. 6.—Sir James 
Mssor of Law in the india College at Herts. 


Member Returned to serve in Parliament. 


Feb. 7.—Th t 
the boruugh of Rigen lion, F. J. Robiason, for 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Jan. 12, 1818.—The Rev. H. H. Phillips to the 
Rectory of Folkton, near Scarborough. 

— Rev. D. Hoste, to the of 
Suffolk. 

— Rev. A. E. Hobart, to the Rectory of Ben- 

a .— The Senate of the University of Glasgow 
has conferred the d of Doetor of Divinity on 
the Rev. William Manuel, minister of the Scots 
Church, London Wall. 

24.—Rev. W. W. Dickens, to the Rectory of 
Adisham cum Staple. 

30.—Mr Alexander Torrance, to be Assistant 
and Successor to his father in the pastoral charge 
of the parish of Glencorse. 

Feb, 2.—Rev. K. M. Austin, to the Rectory of 

Rowliston, Wilts. 

— Rev. S. Picart, to the Rectory of Hartlebury, 

Worcestershire. 

3.—-Mr James Paterson, to be minister of the 


Associate C tion of Auchtergaven. 
7.—Rev. T. Pearce, M. Av to the Rectory of 
Hawkinge, Curacy of Folkestone, 
nt 


ni ve 
digres of D, D. upon the Rev. Thomas Ross, 


of Kilmanivaig, inthe Presbytery of Aber- 
tanh, and Synod of Glenelg. 
Irish Appointments. 
Edward Knox 


To be Deans, the Hon. and Rev. 
to the diocese of Down ; the Hon. Gt Gore to Kil- 


Tuam—J. Radcliffe, Esq. Ls D. is appoint- 
04 View Burton. 
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Ill. MILITARY. 


Brevet Capt. Lord George Lennon, 0 Dr. to be 
ajor in the army 25th Oct. 1517. 
Capt. T. Poppleton, 53 F. to be Major in 
the army 25th Dee. 
8 Dr. Gen. Dr. to 
Jol. vice Sir J. Floyd, dea 
18th Jan, 1818. 
Q Ass. Surg. J. Tobin, fm. 50 F. to be Ass. 
Surg. vice M‘Andrew, h. p. 84 F. Ist do. 
ll J. K. Stewart, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
James, prom. llth Dec. 1517. 
14 W. T. Carruthers, to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Hammond, ret. do. 
20 R. B. Russel, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Willcox, prom. Ist Jan. 1818. 
M. Gen. LordR. E. K. B. 
Col. vice Sir B. Tarleton. Tr. 
ee 15th do. 
C. Phillips, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Bacon, prom. lith Dee. 1517. 
3F.Gds. W. H. Judd, to be Assist. Surg. vice 
Tyndal, res. Ist Jan, 1515. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. W. Jervois, fin, h. p. 
57 F. to be Capt. vice Bradbridge, h. ie 
Dec. 
Capt. T. Cross, fm. h. p. to be Capt. vice 
ke. h. p. 24th do. 
Lieut. R. b: Gilbert, to be Capt. by 
purch. vice English, ret. — sth do 
Ensign T. Wheeler, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Gilbert do. 
J. C. Browne, to be Ensigu by purch. vice 
Wheeler 
Lieut. J. G. Bower, fm. 14 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Hamilton, h. p. 14 Ist Jan. 1818, 
J. W. Birch, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Bolten, ret. isth Dee. 1817. 
Ass. Surg. J. M‘Donell, fm. $4 F. to be 
Ass. Surg. vice Tobin, 9 Dr. Ist Jan.1813. 
Brevet Lieut. Col. R. Frederick, to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Alen, ret. 25th Dec. 1817. 
Lieut. D. Morrison, to be Adj. vice Tip- 
son, res. Adj. only 11th do. 
W. J. Percival, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Somersei, prom. do. 
Lieut. J. T. Walford, tobe Adj. vice Moore, 
res. Adj. only Ist Jan. 1818. 
Ensign J. Robinson, fm. 84 F. to be En- 
sign, vice Brady, h. p. 84 F. do. 
Capt. A Coane, to be vice 
Gordon, ret. 24th June 1817. 
Brevet Major A. M‘Donald, to be Major, 
vice Fraser 25th Dec. 1817. 
Lieut. J. Fraser, to be Capt. vice M‘Don- 
ald do. 
Ensign R. N. Frizell, to be Lieut. vice 


Fraser do. 
Lieut. J. Chisholm. fm. h. p. to be Pay- 
master, vice Ferguson, dead 11th do. 
Paym. J. Harrison, fm. late Ger. Leg. to 
be Paym. vice Boulton, 5Dr.G. — do. 
Thomas M‘Bean, to be Ensign by purch, 
vice Daunt, prom. Ist Jan. 1818, 
Paym. J. Sherlock, fm. h. p. tobe Paym. 
vice Wetherall, ret. upon h. p. 
llth Dee, 1817. 
Surg. A. Anderson, fm. h. p. 61 F. to be 
Surg. vice Hicks, dead st Jan. 1818, 
Ensign W. Mansell, fm. h. p. 39 F. to be 
Ensign, viee Grant, res. 15th Dec, 1817. 
Brevet Major J. Martin, to be Major, vice 
Meyers, dead 4th do, 
Lieut. J. Armstrong, to be Capt. vice 
Martin 


Ensign .!. Taylor, fo be Lieut. vice Arm- 
stron 


rong do. 
Aird, to be Ensign, vice Tay- 


or 
2W.1.R. Lieut. T. Dely, fm. 1 W. I. R. to be 
Paym. vice Nosworthy, ret. 11th Dec, 
R.W.LR. Lieut. J. Grant. fm. h. p. 5 W. L. R. to 
: be Lieut. vice Flood, dead 25th do. 
York Ch. Capt. 8, Noel, fm. h. p. 7 W. 1. R. to 
be Capt. vice Vallancey, dead 18th do. 
Ensign W. H. Souper, to be Lieut. vice 
res, 25th do. 
Gent. Cadet T. Richardson, to be 


vice Sou 
2Cey.R. Lieut. J. ell, fm. 3 Ceylon Regt. to be 


Lieut. vice Roberts, dead 25th. Nov 
R. Ar. 1 Lieut. F. A. Griffiths, to be 1 Lieut, 
ths, eut. 


, Superseded Ast Jan. 1813, 
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GAR. Lieut. Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, G. C. B. to he 
Gov. of Gravesend and Tilbury Fort 
vice Sir J. Floyd, dead 15th Jan. 1818” 


Staff and Miscellaneous. 

Lieut. Col. Lord Cha. Manners, 5 Dr. to be Ex. 

tra Aide-de-camp to H. R. H. the Prince Re 

ent, with the rank of Col. vice Baron Eben, 

8th Nov, [817, 

—— F. Cockburn, to be Dep. Qua. Mas. 

Gen. to the Forces in Canada, = ers, dead 

t 2c. 1817, 

Lieut. T. Hill, fm. ae to be Adj. ofa Ree. Die 
trict, vice Gladwin, h. p. 


Exchanges. 
Lieut. Col. Symes, from 69 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Sturt, 50 F. 
Bailey, from 50 F. with Major Dal- 

rymptono, 80 F. 

Brey. Major Russell, from 20 F. rec. diff. with 
Capt. Gethin, h. p. 51 F. 

Jones, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Brev. 
Major Loftie, h. p. 81 F. 

Capt. Shaw, from 35 F. ree. diff. with Brev. Ma- 
for Weare, h. 

Mullins, from 7 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Berkeley, h. p. 48 F. 

-——— Morrison, from 43 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Freer, h. pe 

Lunn, from 86 F. rec. diff. with Capt Gam- 
mell, h. p. 104 F. 

aa Walsh, from 8 F. with Capt Ball, h. p- 34 F. 

Rossie, from 1 Ceylon Reg. with Capt. 

Cleather, h. p. 3. Ceylon R. 

——Fitz Clarence, from Staff in Ionian Isl. 
with Capt. Wharton, h. P. 73 F. 
: 4 from 87 F. with Capt. Fitz Clarence, 
. p- 
Lieut. Rathbone, from 19 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Ruddack, h. p. 20 Dr. 
Ormsby, from 6 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Carnie, h. p. 
Aleock, from 60 F. with Lieut Steele, h. p. 
te from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ink- 
son, h. p. 
Biggam, from 81 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Duval, h. p. 
— from 85 F. with Lieut. Dixon, h. 
p- 
Dixon, from Rifle Brigade, rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Llius, h. p. 80 F. 
— “ae from 54 F, with Lieut. Makepeace, 
—— Orr, from 89 F. with Lieut. Hewson, h. p. 
Fraser, from 4 W. 1. R. with Lieut. Pur- 
don, h. p. 16 F. 
Pollington, from 1 Ceylon R. rec. diff, with 
Lieut. Tranchell, h. p. 5 Ceylon R. 
— Virgo, from 1 Ceylon R. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. ulloh, h. p. 5 Ceylon R. 
from 2 Ceylon R. with Lieut. Hay, 
5 Ceylon R. 
2d Lieut. Abbott, from 1 Ceylon R. ree. diff. with 
2d Lieut. Minter, h. p. 3 Ceylon R. 
—— Fleming, from 1 Ceylon R. ree. diff. with 
with 2d Lieut. Newnan, h. p. 5 Ceylon R. 

—— C. Smith, from Rifle Brig. with 
Sievwright, h. p. 25 F. . 
— +) from 28 F. with Ensign Homan, 

p- 

—— Wilson, from 39 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Hunter, h. p. 

—— Nixon, from 66 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Gould, h. p- 4 F. 

Assist. Surg. Hurst, from 33 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Stobo, h. p. 57 F. 

Mackay, from 35F. with Assist. Surg. 

Spray, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn, 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Col. Alen, 55 F. 
Gordon, 75 F. 
Capt. English, 28 F. 
— Seward, R Art. 
Lieut. Himmins, York Chass. 
Cor, & En. Hammond, 14 Dr. 
Bolton, 45 F. 
Grant, 97 F. 
Paym. Garthwaite, 1 Su 
Surg. Houlton, East Norfi 
Surg. Tyndal, 5 F. G. 


Mil. 
Mil. 
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StaffSurg. T. O'Maiey, fm. h. p. to be Surg. to 
| the Forces, vice Safe, dead llth Dee. 
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Superseded. 3 F. G. Capt. J. Elrington to be Adj. vice Murray, 
: Tes. the Adj. on 8 an, 15138. 
Ist Lieut, Bland, Royal Art. ‘ 34 F. Ensign J. Reed, from h. p. Reg. to be. 
Cashiered. Ens, vice Trewhitt, tee. aiff. do. 
eut. E. Dundee, from 86 F. to be Lieut. 
Lieut. Mockler, 84 F. vice Youny, exch. do. 
Dismissed, 51F. J. Meade to be Ensign by pur. vice Lord 
Lieut. Ruxton, 69 F. 55 F Ons. Macdonald to be Major — 
Removed. vice Frederick, prom. &. 
Lieut. Driscoll, 99 F. Lieut. T. G. Peacocke to be Capt. by pur. 
Deaths. LH to be Lieut. by pur. do. 
(en. Morse, Royal —_ 28th Jan. 1818, H. M. St. V. Rose to be Ensign by pur. 
—-_—__ Sir J. Flo d, Bt. Dr. 10th do. P P do. 
Lieut. Gen. Johnstone, R. Mar. isthdo. GOF. Lieut. J. P. Passly to be Capt. vice Bower, 
Major-Gen, Seymour, 24th Oct. 1817. dee. do. 
Lieut. Col. Frasér, 76 F. 65 F. Lieut. W. Wood, from h. p. 40 F. vice 
Baynes, R. Art. 18th Jan. 1818. Lieut. Lowman, exch. do. 
Major Chapman, 3 Dr. G. do. 85F. Ensign W. G. Lord Hay, from 51 F. to 
—— Langwerthy, h. p. 24 F. be Ensign, vice Hamilton, ret. do. 
Burdett, 1 W. LR. 21st Oct. 1817. S6F. Licut. W. Young, from 47 F. to be Lt. 
Capt. Bower, 60 F. Ist Jan. 1818, vice Dundee, exch. do. 
Lieut. Allen, 24 F. 26th May1817. 91F.  B. Lt. Col. T. H. Blair to be Major by p. 
Beale, h. p. 56 F. 8th Nov. vice Meade, ret. do. 
Baylee, h. p. 58 F. 12th Jan. 1818. Lieut. R. G. Lavers to be Captain by pur. 
Rogers, 58 F. 16th do. do. 
Parkinson, R. York Ra. 26th Oct. 1817. Ensign W. H. Barker to be Lieut. by pur. 
Ensign William Silk, late Invalids Jan. 1818, dos 
Paym. Lieut. na Sussex Mil. 27th Dec. 1817. A. Maclean to be Raye ty pur. do. 
Surgeon Hicks, 92 F. 96F. Capt. Hon. H. F. C. Cavendish, from h. 
Assist. Surg. Shannan, 14 F. 19th June 1817. p- 25 F. to be Capt. vice F. Glasse, ex. 
————— Nixon, R. Art. 25th Dee. ree. diff. do. 
—- Baker, (drowned off St Lucia) Royal 1W. I. R. Lieut. S. Gordon, to be Capt. vice Bur- 
Art. 21st Oct. dett, dec. do. 
Staff and Miscellaneous. Lieut R. Wickham, from h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Bolten, Insp. of Hosp. 9th Jan. 1818, to be Lieut. ——_ 
Woulfe, Staff Surg. at Dominica 13th Nov. 1817. Lieut. J. Hylton, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. 
Birmingham, Hosp. Assist. to the Forces at Do- to be Lieut. vice Walsh, exch. 
minica 6th do. 25th Dec. 1817. 
Oliver, ditto, at Antigua 2294 do. Cape Cor. Ensign O, G. Stockenstroom to be 
William Williams, ditto, at Dominica, 18th Oct. ay: 8th Jan, 1818, 
Alterations and Additions. ‘Walsh, ‘th do. 
Brevet Major P. Anderson, att. to Port. Army, to J. Van Ryneweld to be Ensign; tice 
Lt. Col, in Port. Serv. 4th Sept. 1817. Stockenstroom Sth do. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


In addition to the general results given in former reports, the present will be found 
to contain the following. Under the head Thermometer, the mean daily range, or the 
difference between the highest and lowest temperatures, and the mean temperature of 
spring water, running at the depth of about 3 feet beneath the surface : Under Barome- 
ter, the mean daily range of the mercurial column, or the quantity of elevation and de- 
pression in the course of 24 hours. These results, it is conceived, will convey 4 more 
accurate idea of the nature of the weather, than could be derived from the mere average 
temperature and pressure. Great fluctuations in the barometer are generally supposed 
to indicate an approaching storm, but we have found of late, that a sudden change of 
temperature, as indicated by the thermometer, is a more sure prognostic of a gale than 
even a depression of the mercurial column. The high winds during the month of Ja- 
nuary were always preceded by a sudden elevation of temperature. ‘To the a we 
Have annexed the results of the rats’ bladder hygrometer, invented by Mr Wilson, in 
which the point of complete . saturation is denoted by 0, and the point of extreme dry- 
ness by 100. From the delicate nature of the instrument, however, we cannot promise 
our readers a regular report on this point, though we shall endeavour to do so, as long 
as it remains uninjured. The mean temperature of January is about two degrees lower 
than the same month last year, and the quantity of snow and rain considerably greater. 
Sean state of the atmosphere, with to dryness, 0.00137 grains of moisture to 
#ubic inch, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


E'rtiacted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 
1818. 


Means. 
THERMOMETER. 
of greatest daily heat, . 42, 


cold, e 


of daily extremes, . 37.1 
. 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. 56.6 
« ‘daily observations, 36.8 
Whole range of Thermometer, ° WO7.5 
Mean daily ditto, . ° 9.9 
temperature of spring water, 37.7 
BAROMETER, Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 40). 29.572 
WP. M. (temp. of mer. 40). 29.569 
- + both (temp. of mer. 40) . 29.570 
Whole range of barometer, ° ° 12.425 
Mean daily ditto, ° -401 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’s). Degrees. 
Mean of 10 A. M.. ° rf 
« « JOP. M. 6.0 
. . both, . 6.7 
Rain in Inches, 2.858 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . 42051 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A. M. . . 18.0 
. Ww P. M. 16.7 


Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Maximum, . . 12th day, . 52.0 
Lowest maximum, Ist, ° 300 
Highest minimum, . 9th, . . 43.5 
Highest 10 A. M. ° 15th, ° 50.0 


Low est ditto, . Ist, . 27.5 


Highest 10P.M. oth, 

Lowest ditto, 22.5 

Greatest range in 24 hours, 13th, e 20.0 

BAROMETER. Inches. 
Highest 10A.M. . 2% 930,135 
Lowest ditto, . . 15th, . 28.688 
Highest 10 P. M. Ist, 30.090 
Lowest ditto, . 27th, . 28.824 
Greatest range in 24 hours, 21st, ° 975 
HYGROMETER, Degrees. 

Highest 10A.M. ist, . 15.0 

Lowest ditto, Ist, . 0.0 

Highest 10 P. M. . 27th, . 18.0 

Lowest ditto, ist, 00 

WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Greatest dryness, 27th, 10 P. M. . 45.0 


Least ditto, Ist, 10 M. 


Pair days 15; rainy 18; wind, west of meridian, 26; east of meridian, 5. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill, 


\. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o'clock in the morning, and eight o’cloe!: 
in the evening. 


Atts 
(Ther. Remarks. Ther.| Baro, Wina.| Remarks. 
Misty, kee M. 32/29.151|M. 35 Stormy da 
aim rm 
s. for. ¢ N frost 
35 S. E. w. mote 18{ N.W. w. m. 
ow, r 964 he « ri 
55 wind high. 19{ 38 W. 
56 Me a 469K, 4 * ™ishow. w. 
Frost. mo.fr. M. 42 
375 E. day, w. mod. BE. 40} N.W. 
w. Cold afternJ { M. 25.994/M. 42 |High wind, 
38 wind high. 41 W. heavy rain. 
42 Ww Showery, 25 { M. -9581M. 35 Stonn. snow 
N.W wind sharp. 244 32)29.370/E. 33} N. W. 
iw. Fro. nt. fresh |M. 31 Fresh day, 
day, wind { 42} Ww. wind moder. 
Ss. w. 264 36} Ww Mild, snowy, 
Ww Sunsh. fo. rn. M. .254)M. 36 Fresh, cok, 
in very) M. d . 6 
W-inig. with rn. 294 
1. lw, [Ditto. with} { M. Sil 33 
thun.and lig. E. 54} 
. 37 Ww Snow. rain, 
E. 37 sleet. w. mo, 
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State of the Barometer, §c. from January 14th, to February 13th, 1838, in the 


Vicinity of Edinburgh. 
1818. Barom. | Thermo. Rain. Weather. }) 1818. | Barom.) Thermo.) Ramm. | Weather. 
M. N. | In.P. MN. In.P. 

Jan. 14 29.61 34 358 Clear 30 29. 34 36 0.02 Showets 
15 28.95 50 47 0.21 Rain $l 29.2 34 40 Clear 
16 29.5 33 37 0. Snow Feb. 1 28.9 52 36 ditto 
17 29.5 52 3A 0.15 ditto 2 29, 28 34 ditto 
18 29.75 32 32 0.02 ditto 3 29.2 95 51 ditto 
19 350.25 34 39 Clear 4 29.5 25 32 ditto 
20 | 30. 739 | 0.06 | Rain 5 | 29.51 | 30 34 Cloudy 
4 | 29.6 37 41 0.04 Showers 6 29.9 25 36 Clear 
99 29.45 41 46 1.14 Rain 7 30 24 37 0.05 Rain 
35 29.5 32 36 0.09 Snow . 29.91 36 41 Clear 
“4 29.41 335 34 Clear 9 29.85 37 41 0.01 Showers 
2 | 29.85 | 3640 | 0.05 | Rain 10 | 30 35 42 Cloudy 
26 29.51 40 40 Cloudy 11 350.15 37 41 Clear 
27 29.51 48 40 0.03 Snow 12 30. 40 45 ditto 
28 29.85 34 38 0.01 ditto 15 29.9 41 43 Cloudy 
29 29.41 $2 0.01 ditto 

Quantity of Rain = 1.91 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tu weather of late has been uncommonly favourable for the usual labours of the 
ecason ; and the crops in the ground are in a sound and healthy state. beg > have 
been little if at all injured by frost, and never rendered of difficult access by depth of 
snow; and as fat stock begins to be in better demand, it is expected that the feeder will 
lave a moderate profit en his spring sales. Wheat sowing is now proceeding upon the 
lands newly cleared from turnip with facility and dispatch wherever the sgil is natural. 
ly dry. ‘The greatest evil to be apprehended from the mildness of the season and the 
wetness of the last summer and autumn, is the rot in sheep, of which there has been 
much complaint in the south, and more lately in Scotland also. Here we have another evil 
to lament, and a different source of apprehension, namely, the unfitness of the grain of the 
late districts for seed, and the danger of much bad seed being used, owing to the inabilit 
of the farmers to purchase what is sound. In the Highlands of Scotland generally, thoug 
there must be numerous exceptions, the oats of last year’s growth have suffered too much 
from frost to be safely sown ; and we happen to know that a number of the proprietors 
and wealthy farmers of that quarter have ordered seed from the Lowlands; but 
even here there is much need for caution and selection. Potatoes still continue 
at a moderate price, and form the chief resource of the ing classes. The corn- 
markets continue to be fully supplied, and prices have been nearly stationary. From 
the averages to be made up to the 15th of the present month, there can be no doubt 
that the ports will be opened to the importation of most kinds of grain. The price of 
butcher-meat rises gradually in this market ; and in retail sells about a y per pound 
higher than two months ago,—the price being now 6d. and 7d. ed property has 
become a more marketable article than it was for the last two renee: moe stocks 
at — holding out less encouragement to speculation, and the adventurers 
Wishing to realize their profits by investing them in what must always be the most cer- 
tain and permanent source of revenve. _ 

_ At this season, the demand for labour usually begins to revive, and it is a fortunate 
circumstance for the working classes in this quarter, that a new and extensive source of 
euploytnent is about to open to them, in the execution of a canal between Edinburgh 
and the Forth and Clyde Canal near Falkirk. Ten miles of the line have been already 
contracted for, and the ions are about to begin, under the direction of a very spirited 
who, we been employed on similar works of great extexi: in 
England.—F cd. 14, 
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CORN MARKETS.—Edinburgh. 


Quar. ||P otat. Oatmeal. ||Ba. & Pmeali 
}| Barley. oats | Pease. Loaf. | |p.peck 


s. s Is & 
26 S926 37 ofl 
3524 34126 33 


26 35 {26 33 
27_56 55 


Glasgow. 


Wheat, 240 Ibs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 520 Ibs. [/Bus.¢c Pse./Oatmeall) Flour, 
Dantzic.|For.red.|Americn Trish. Scots.| Eng. ||English.{ Scotch. }|Stir. Mea.j 140 Ibs.}/280 ths, 


Wan. 14.50 54129 52150 54 335/28 54/32 3558 44158 44150 54/29 SIT 7 
21]50 54/56 48 54 35/28 3552 43) 30 40) 50 54/29 75 

26 33125 Soll32 43130 4014 50 34128 70 
Feb. 4150 541/36 52/48 54 33125 S152 411/50 401) 50 35] 28 50165 70 
11150 54136 52) 48 54 55195 S427 41150 40]] 50 55128 30465 


Haddington. Dalkeith. 


$ 

Bolis.| Prices. | Av pr: | Per Boil. Per Pek. 


s. d. d.'s.d. i. 
Zl 24 Jan. 19250 29019 114 
32 S224 3} 19250 SO001S i iv 
20 S292 26240 28018 i 
564726 2250 27618 i 9 
54025 Sl 276 1 9 


? 


Jan. 16/1011 25 430457 6 
25111901 21 4440157 8 || 50 
|} 22 «4301 36 1 

Feb. 61181 | 22 430) 56 1/2 

6 


tc 
x 
Wow 

ts 
wh 


London. 
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Oats. } Bouns. Pease. Flour, 2801)! 
Rye. Fd & Poll Potat. igeon. [Tick boiling-| (ney. Fine.) 20. 


De be 5. de 
5417 55/54 42 5s 
54417 42 58 


1 
1 


S&S. | Sed. 1S. 
10 52150 60152 44975 
40 52 44 yo SU 
8 561555 44 6042 54)/52 GO 52 44955 
3655 44144 60.42 541152 60 52 42475 


t~« 
— 


Flour. Oatmeal, 2401 
isis, | Wheat. | Oats. | Barley.]} Rye, || Beans, Pease, 
70 Ib, 45 lb. | 60 1b. per qr. per qr. lrish. — Eny. | Scots. firish. 
de 


ad. 
an. 13/12 0 15 Of 
12 9 14 SH 
Fed. 5115 014 94 6 5 


00 


50 6 6242 O06 
50 1/60 63}00 0040 006 
65 160 635100 00140 4 

* 50 68 160 63!00 


1015 6 15 


All England and Wales. 


~ 
= 
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Rye. Briey, Oats. [Bear's wae} rye, | Barley. 


a 


& d.js. a. 
45 5/51 
45 
45 8.97 49 
45 2 50 


~ 


4 


average Prices of Scotland for the Four Wecks immediately preceding 15th January. 


Wheat, 73s, 2d.—Rye, 58s. 5d.—Barley, 40s. 8d.—Oats —Beans 


2 
Bolil Price AV. 
& 8.18. a. s.d. d. d. d. 
Jan. 141417127 43158 10 jan. 15,554) 111 8411 4| 
211575126 7 10 20}409} 111 73 1 4 
574126 45140 10 27) O65) 111 63 11 4 
Feb, 4) 625/25 44] | 10 3/485] 110 wo 4 
68526 4458) 1 10 10' 5851 1 10 79 1 4 
| 
| 
| 
OB 
Jan. 12140 10052 50 
26/40 100}52 44) 30 % 
i 40 10232 44) 50 
106 O 7 954 58) 60 72 
26 O 7 9854 SS) 60 7 
4/7 0 8 0954 58) 60 72 45 
24 G SSI GS 74 43 
Oats. |Beans./ Pease. 
84 6 1811)46 4/27 550 8 
31! 83 11 48 O48 0 
He 48 ] 45 5 27 5 1 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLoNIAL PropvcEe.—Swgars, Towards the end of January, arevived inquiry 
for sugars took place, the demand being principally for the new sugars from Demerara 
and Berbice ; the fine sold 1s. to 2s. higher. ‘There were also considerable inquiries af- 
ter foreign; but no material improvement can be stated as to price. In the refined 
market, there has been little business done. Coffve.—Extensive sales have taken place 
since our last report ; and, on all the ordinary descriptions, an advance of about 10s. has 
taken place ; good middling has also been quoted 4s. to 5s. higher. Cotton.——-There was 
a considerable revival in the demand for cotton last week ; the purchases of Pernams 
were extensive, chiefly on speculation, and for France; prices 2s. to 2s. Id. ; Berbice 
2) id. to 234d. ; Surats, 144d to 15d. ; and Bengals, 104d. to 1s. Rum.—From the 
r, } very low prices of this article, there is a strong expectation that it will become a great 
~ article of export in the spring ; at present there is littledoing. Tobacco is in consider- 
“4 : able request, chiefly on speculation, and for the home manufacture ; the prices remain 
5 without variation. Spices are in some request, with an appearance of advancing cur- 
- rency. Oils.—Every description has declined in price ; Greenland about L. 2, and other 
0 kinds from L. 1 to L. 2. There is at present little business doing. 
UROPEAN PropucEe.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—Towards the end of last month 

the demand for tallow revived ; but has again given way, and prices are quoted ls, 
lower. In hemp and flax, a good deal of business has been done, but no material alter- 
ation has taken place in prices. Brandy and Hollands.—Since our last, both these ar- 
ticles have declined 3d. per galion ; but there is at present some appearance of a revival 
in the demand for brandy. 
British Manufuctures.—There can be no better proof of the progressive improvement 
9 : of our manufactures, and the estimation in which they are held on the Continent, than 
) the complaints we daily read in the foreign papers, of the injury done to their native 
y q menurectures by the introduction of ours. We noticed, in our last, the favourable state 
. ‘ of the Glasgow trade ; and we continue to receive similar accounts of the thriving condi- 
tion of manufactures in Manchester, Liverpool, and various other places. By a docu- 
ment just published, the thriving state of trade at Liverpool is fully evidenced. Thus 
it is said, ** the soap trade is very bare of tallow ;” ‘* the stocks of hemp are far below 
7 4 the ordinary consumption ;” ‘¢ there is little or no foreign flax remaining ;” ‘‘ the de- 
i mand for foreign iron for the East Indies has cleared the Liverpool market of all that | 
wes on band,” &e. The following extraordinary exportation, in two articles only, took 
p'ace at Liverpool, between the 10th of October 1817, and the Sth of January 1818 :— 
Of cotton stuffs, (including white and printed calico, cottons, &c. 24,835,335 yards. Of 
stockings, (cotton only, exclusive of silk, &c.) 380,544 pairs. Averaging the cottons at 
only Is. per yard, and the stockings at 2s. per pair, the amount of exports for three 
a months, in these two articles alone, is nearly L. 1,300,000.—Feb. 9. 
4 Course of Exchange, London, Feb. 10.—Amsterdam, 36: 10 B. 2 U. Ditto at sight, 


| 


36:4. Rotterdam, 11: 7.2U. Antwerp, 11: 8ExM. Agio of the Bank on Hol- 
land, 2. Hamburgh, 34: 0 24 U. Altona, 34: 1 24 U. Paris, 3 days sight, 24: 5 U. 


4 j Bourdeaux, 24:5. Frankfort on the Maine, 142: Ex. M. Madrid, 40 : effective. Ca- 
a diz, 394 effect. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 51}. Lisbon, 59. Rio Janeiro, 65. Dub- 
oa lin, 83 per cent. Cork, 9. 


a. ; Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.——Portugal gold, in coin, £4:2:6. Foreign gold 
in bars, £4:2:6. New Dollars, £0:5:4. 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. 2.—Cork or Dublin, 
25s, a 30s.—Belfast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 3g. a 5g.—Madeira, 20s. a 25s-—Jamaica, 
30s. a 35s.—Greenland, out and at home, 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from January 14 to February 11, 1818. 


Jan. 14th, Jan. 21st. | Jan. 26th.) Feb. Bd. Web. 11th. 

Bank stock, - 290 2904 | 290 2884 | 290 

3 per cent, reduced, 81 814 80 79 80 

per cent. consols, 80 804 79% 

4 per cent. consols, 99 99 983 98 994 
per cent. navy ann. ~| 105% 105 1043 105 106} 
India stock, 244 2408 | 239 241 
—— bonds, W0Gpr. | 108pr. | - 107pr. 1Olpr. 97pr- 
Exchequer bills, 2d, 19.2lpr. | 19.2ipr.} 17.27pr. | 19.21pr. | 18.20pr. 
24d. 23,.28pr. | 22.27pr.]| —— | 25.20pr. | 21.25pr. 
Consols for acct. 82} 81} 79% 794 804 
French 5 per cents | 165 fr. 95 fe. 75 fr. 
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Register —Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT.—FEs. 7. 


SuGcar, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, .. . 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined, Double Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . . 
Single ditto, . . . . 
Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . . . 
Mo.wassFs, British, . . 
Corree, Jamaica, 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. . 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
St Domingo, . . « « 
Pimento (in Bond), . . 
Spirits, Jamaica Rum, 16 O. P. 
Geneva, 
Grain Whisky, . . . 
Claret, Ist Growths, . 
Portugal Red, . . . 
Spanish White, . . . 
Tenerife, . « © 
Loawoop, Jamaica, . . . 
Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica, . 
InniGco, Caraceas fine, . . . 
‘Timpenr, American Pine, . . 
Ditte Gak, © 
Christiansand (duties paid), 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo ditto, .. 
Tan, American,.. « « 
Pitcn, Foreign, . .. . 
‘TaLLow, Russia Yellow Cand] 
Home melted, . . . 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . . 


Mats, Archangel, . . . . 
Burist ves, Petersburgh Firsts, 
Asues, Petersburgh Pearl, . . 

Montreal ditto, . . . 


Pot, @. -@ 
Cod 


CorToxs, Bowed Georgia, . 
Sea Island, fine, .. 
good, . 

iddling 


© 
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LIVERPOor. 
@ 7 
78 


SNe 
to 


gv 95 
122 124 
l24 126 
1i2 118 
G6 70 
38 6 
92 99 
101 107 
86 94 
96 103 
104 109 
06 102 
9 

354 3s 6 
£810 £817 
90 9 5 
10 0 1010 
120 40 
17 0 1710 
Ys Ils 0 
26 26 
Fe 
19 2 5 
19 0 20 
210 2% 
82 == 
49 50 
63s — 
57s 0 59s 0 
55 66 
5I 
0 

16 1 & 
29 2) 
26 28 
lll 2 27 
110 2 of 
18 19 
2021 
lll 1 


LEITH. GLASGOW. per | 
75 @ —|70 @ 74 cwt.| 
g2 86 | 75 83 
88 G0 | 87 
150 155 | 
124 128 | 
113 118 | 
114 110 112 
110 108 
65 G8 | 
38 40 | 35 36 
95 105 | 90 98 | 
| 105 110 |100 102 
i 90 O4 | ond 
q 95 105 | 92 99 
104 110 | 99 107 
100 105 | 93 i100 
9 8s b. 
3s 8d 3s 10d} 3s G 3s Fd Fall. 
14 O l4 3 | 
| 49 
O2 | hd 
| pe. 
55 | 4 
3) | — pe. 
70 | — | 
£8 10 n. | 
j | 
Ld 4 
are 
| | | 
rl. | 4 
22 23 | 
80 81 j 
| £47 48 
Petersburgh Clean, . . | 46 47 
F'Lax, Riga Thies. and Druj. Rak. | 79 &O 4 
| | 
58s 60 
68s 70s 
62s 63s 
55(p. brl.)— 
OBACCO, Virginia fine, . . . ls 
merara and Berbice, . | 
West India, . . . | | 


eb, 
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ALPHABETICAL LisTof ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between December 31, 
1817, and January 31, 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Akers, J. Middlesex, corn-factor 

Adamson, Liverpool, tobaceonist 

H, Birmingham, factor 

Hotrell, T. London, victualler 

Hhuckley, J. London, warehouseman 

Clark, W. Shefiield, builder 

Child, R. Waltham, St Lawrence, Berks, farmer 

Cooke, B. Patrieroft, within Barton-upon-Irwell, 
cotton-spinner 

Clitfe, C. London, victualler 

‘ vates, W. Skipton, grocer 

Crowther, J. Huddersfield, wood-tnrner 

cox, W. H. London, warehouseman 

Hellow, J. London, basket-maker 

bay, J. Bridge Road, Surrey, auctioneer 

Dawks, T. Bath, horse-dlealer 

jiavics, W. Nesten, Chester, draper 

Filis, E. Manchester, joiner 

hilott, J. London, baker 

Favene, G. London, bill and exchange broker 

Feather, R. Romford, carpenter 

Gray, . Norwich, broker 

Griffin, T. London, timber merchant 

Grace, E. Seaton Cottage, Northumberland, far- 

Handley, W. Stretten-en-le-field, Derby, miller 

Hillier, J. London, umbrella manufacturer 

Haslam, J. Chester, calico-printer 

ilarvey, G, Stafford, draper 

Houston, J. Manchester, and T. Smith, Middle- 
ton, cotton-spinners 

Holroyd, J. Halifax, merchant 

Harrison, J. Manchester, gun-maker 

Hedley, J. G. London, er 

tiewlett, W. Sailwell, farmer 

Hockley, D., and W.S, Hall, London, working 
goldsmiths 

Ilyde, W. London, merchant 

irving, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Jorden, ‘Tl’. Bristol, dealer 

Jones, T. Deritend, Aston, picture frame maker 

srving, Liverpool, merchant 

hirkham, J. Acre Farm, Stafford, farmer 

Lloyd, W. sen. Peckham, and W. Lloyd, jun. Flin- 

Lloyd, jun, London, stopsetie 
loyd, W. jun. London, lier 

Lea, J. Nantwich, Chester, corn dealer 

Legeyt, J. Lugwardine, Hereford, farmer 

Lamp, J., and T. Burgroves, London, hat manu- 
facturers 

Lock, J. Woolwich, victualler 

Marsden, W. N. Salford, corn-lealer 

Matthews, W. Usk, money serivener 

M‘Michael, W. Bristol, merchant 

Marshall, J. Manchester, draper 

Masters, G. m, Monmouth, dealer 

Mitchell, S. Dorking, Surrey, linen~traper 

Newell, W. Derby, cheese factor 


Nash, J. Haverfordwest, linen~<lraper 

Nye, J. Tunbridge, baker 

North, B. E. Manchester, factor 

Oddy, G. London, soap-maker 

Ollerton, R. Bradford, shopkeeper 

Oliver, J. Newington Causeway, Surrey, cord- 
wainer 

Pickton, W. Liverpool, timber-merehant 

Peel, J. London, potatoe merchant 

Pawsey, J., and J. Haywood, London, livery 
stable keepers 

Proctor, G. Birmingham, optician 

Pilkington, J. Preston, r 

Powis, J. London, builder 

Powis, R. London, veterinary surgeon 

Redmayne, Preston, linen~<lraper 

Saunders, J. Chichester, grocer 

Swainson, J. London, merchant 

Starkey, W. London, silk manufacturer 

Stansfield, J. Stockport, butcher 

Seott, R. Liv » merchant 

Shuttleworth, J. S. Stratford-upon-Avon, wine- 
merchant 

Strachan, R., and T. Stubbs, London, warehouse- 


men 

Schmalling, F. W. London, merchant 

Sedgewick, W. Liverpool, merchant 

Simster, S. Manchester, dealer in cotton-twist 

Snuggs, J. London, mercer 

Tay Or, Bes and de and de Leigh, Lancaster, calice 

rinters 

Thomas, D. Carmarthen, 

Turner, F. Doncaster, cordwainer 

Thomson, E. Durham, farmer 

Trout, T. London, linen-draper 

Turner, W. B. Normanton, York, merchant 

Utting, J. H. Norwich, upholsterer 

Upson, J. London, baker 
addington, S. Halifax, corn-factor 

Wright, P. Pilgrim brew-house, Surrey, 2/e and 
table-beer manufacturer 

Wright, E. Stafford, ale-house k 

Watts, G., and W. Bush, Bristol, ivory-black ma- 
nufacturers 

Wigney, G. A., and G. Seymour, Chichester, 
brewers 

Williams, D. Carmarthen, currier 

Woods, W. London, linen-iraper 

Walker, W. and J. London, army agents 

Wart, H. V. Birmingham, merchant 

Wills, G. London, wine and spirit merchant 

Woolsey, W. London, haberdasher 

atmough, J. Liverpool, joiner 

Wall, G. Broomyard, Hereford, farmer 

Wagstaff, G. Dirsting Goosop, Derby, cotton-spin- 
ner 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between December 3}, 
1817, and January 31, 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bertie, R. Thomaston, drover, and cattle-dealer 

Cogill, J. sen. Wick, merchant 

Vrmond, Dundee, brewer 

al‘ Millan, W. and T. Castle Douglas, merchants 
and drapers 


DIVIDENDS. 
Rrooks, A. and Co, Edinburgh, merchants; 
J. Maedowall, merchant in ith, 2d March yy 


Shristi A. Aberd 
wiv merchant; by D. Hutehecon, 


Hunter, W. Arbroath, carrier; by P. Bruce, mer- 
ehant there, 15th February 


Macarthur, J. Glasgow, merchant; by J. 


vin, accountant there, 24 Mareh 

Mitchell, A. Whiteness of siains; by D. Hutcheon, 
advocate in Aberdeen, 24 March 

Sinelair, D. Edinburgh, merchant ; by J. Reochy 
merchant in Leith, 25d February 

Stewart, J. Sneddon of Paisley, manufactnrer; by 
P. Do , merchant in Glasgow, 2d February 

Walker, P. Stirling, merchant ; W. Sanderson, 


Walker, Thomson, and Co. Leith ne 
Edinburgh 
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Register-—Births and Marriages. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

July, 1817. At Madras, the lady of 
Captain George Cadeli, Adjutant-General’s 
Department, a son. 

December 19. At Glenkindy, the lady 
of Sir Alexander Leith, a son and heir— 
and soon after, of a second son, who died 
immediately after birth. 

— 27. Mrs Fraser of Faraline, a daugh- 
ter. 
— 28. At Caen, in Normandy, the lady 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Hay, a 
son. 
January 2, 1818. At Preston, the lady 
of Major Hartwell, 6th dragoon guards, 
a daughter. 

5. At Dunbar, Mrs Captain Hunter, a 
still-born daughter. 

— The lady of Major-General George 
Cookson, a son. 

7. The lady of Captain Romer, royal 
artillery, a daughter. 

— Mrs Colonel Rose of Kilravock, a 
son, still-born. 

8. At Ruchill, the lady of Duncan Camp- 
bell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a daughter. 

10. The lady of John Bruce, Esq. of 
Grenada, a son. 

— Mrs William Ferguson, a daughter. 

— At Naples, the lady of Thomas Clif- 
ton, Esq. jun. of Lytham Hall, in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, a son and heir. 

1]. At Edinburgh, Mrs Stark, a daugh- 
ter. 
12. At his seat, Linston House, Suffolk, 
the lady of the Right Hon. Lord Hunting- 
field, a son. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cochran of Ash- 
kirk, a daughter. 

14. At Newton, Aird, the lady of Major 
L. Stewart, 24th regiment, a son. 

— In Upper Grosvenor Street, the Right 
Hon. Lady St John, a daughter. _ 

15. In Portland Place, London, Lady 
Liddell, a son ; the 15th child. 

16. The lady of Lieutenant-General M. 
Hunter, Queen Street, a daughter. 

17. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hastings, a daughter. 

18 At York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Foulis of Woodhall, a son. 

— At Battle Abbey, the lady of Sir 
Godfrey Webster, Bart. M. P. a son. 

19. The Hon. Mrs Dundas of Dundas, a 
daughter. 

20. At Norfolk House, St James's 
Square, London, the Countess of Surrey, a 


son. 
22. At Eskbank, Mrs Wood, a daughter. 


23. Mrs Morehead, wife of the Rev. R. 
Morehead, a son. 

— At Dunmow, in Essex, the lady of 
George Wade, Esq. of her 16th child, of 
whom 15 are living. It is remarkable, 
that the brother of the above-named gen- 
tleman (John Wade of Injebreck, Esq. in 
the Isle of Man) has nine children living. 
Their joint issue is 24, and it so hap 
that the number of boys and girls is equal 
—making 12 couple of cousins ! 

26. At Plymouth, the lady of Rear-Ad- 
miral Lindsay, a daughter. 

February 6. The lady of the deceased 
Sir Jolin Carmichael Anstruther, Bart. a 
son. 

— Mrs Heriot of Ramornie,,a son. 

Lately,---At Aberdeen, the lady of Ma- 
jor Ernest Leslie, younger of Balquhain, 
a daughter. 

The lady of Major-General Sir William 
Anson, K. C. B. a daughter. 

The lady of James Colquhoun, Esq. of 
James's Place, London, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

December 22, 1817. At St George's, 
Bloomsbury, London, W. A. Venour, Esq. 
of the Bengal military establishment, to 
Helen, daughter of R. Davidson, Esq. 
Findhorn. 

24. At her father’s house in Paris, in 
the presence of his Excellency the English 
Ambassador, Matilda, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Lord Robert Fitzgerald, to 
the Chevalier Victor de Maria Gaia, cadet 
of that noble family in Languedoc. 

31. William L. Fox, Esq. second son 
of James L. Fox, Esq. of Branham Park, 
Yorkshire, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of the Hon. John Douglas, and grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Harewood. 

January 5, 1818. At Crook, near Stirling, 
Wilham Smith, Esq. merchant in Glasgow, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John 
Morris, Esq. of Elliesland. 

G. in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Ed- 
ward Poore, Esq. nephew of Sir John 
Methuen Poore, Bart. to Agnes, third 
daughter of Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. 

& At Bishop’s Waltham, Charles C. 
Johnson, Esq. Captain in the 85th regi- 
ment of light infantry, third son of Sir 
John Johnson, Bart. of Montreal, Lower 
Canada, to Susan, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Griffith, of North Brook House, 
Hants. 

12. At Linton, John Bruce, Esq. of St 
Elizabeth's, Jamaica, to Janet, daughter of 
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the late Mr John Cunningham, Dirle- 


ton. 

16. At George Square, Edinburgh, Mr 
Adam Brack, Clifton, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of the late James Brunton, of 
Lugton Bridge-end, Esq. 

— Pierre Felix Viennot, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour, to Sylvia, youngest 
daughter of the late Robert Shaw, Esq. of 
Dublin. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Stewart, 
Fsq. Finsbury Square, London, to Agnes 
Marshal, eldest daughter of William Lo- 
gan, Esq. Queen Street. 

17. At London, Major Keane, 7th hus- 
sars, A. D C. to Major-General Sir Hus- 
sey Vivian, K. C. B. and third son of Sir 
John Keane, Bart. M. P. to Anne, third 
daughter; and also John Grove, Esq. 
M. D. of Salisbury, second son of ‘Thomas 
Grove, Esq. of Fearn, in the county of 
Wilts, to Jean Helen, fourth daughter of 
Sir William Fraser, Bart. of Bedford 


Square. 

20. At Edinburgh, Alexander Heastie, 
Esq. surgeon, royal navy, to Isabella, only 
daughter of the late Richard Baxter, Esq. 
of Demerara, and grand-daughter of An- 
drew Macfarlane, Esq. late of Jamaica. 

27. At London, Robert Johnston of 
Murphy Hill, St Ann's, Jamaica, Esq. to 
Catharine Cole Taylor, daughter and heir- 
ess of the late John Taylor of Harmony 
Hill, St Ann's, Jamaica, Esq. 

29. At Barnton House, James Cunning- 
ham, Esq. of Balgownie, to Agnes, third 
daughter of the late George Ramsay, Esq. 
Barnton. 

31. At London, Colonel Sir Alexander 
Bryce, C. B.C. St F. K. C. commanding the 
royal engineers, Portsmouth, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of the late John Porker, 
of Muswellhill, banker, London. 

February 3. At Craigbank, James Stir- 
ling, Esq. merchant in Glasgow, to Sarah, 
— of John M*Caul, Esq. of Craig- 
bank. 

Lately.—At Bath, Rear-Admiral Mac- 
namara, to the Hon. Mrs Charleton, wi- 
dow of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Charle- 
ton. 

At Achadashenaig, in the island of Mull, 
Nobert Maxwell, Esq. Chamberlain of Tirit, 
to Catherine, eldest daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Stewart of Sorn. 


DEATHS. 

June 27, 1817. Near Ghazypoor, in Ben- 
gal, of a fever, Lieutenant Greenhill, (7th 
foot, in the 27th year of his age, second son 
Charles Greenhill, Esq. of Fearn. 

July 9. At Visigapatam, John Wilson, 
Cuptain in the 15th regiment native in- 
fantry, and Brigadier Major north division 
of the Madras army, eldest son of John 
Wilson, merchant, Dalkeith. 

VoL, Ik 
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September 17. Lost in the ship Jane, on 
entering the River Plate, Mr Francis 
Sommers, of the house of Sommers and 
Ewing, Rio de Janeiro, when all on board 
(consisting of five passengers, the captain 
and crew) perished, except the chief mate, 
who was dashed on shore by the violence 
of the gale. He was not discovered till the 
third day after the shipwreck, having then 
been found by the natives in a very for- 
lorn condition, with a broken leg, and 
otherwise much bruised. 

October 15. At St Mary’s, Jamaica, 
James W. Boyd, Esq. son of Thomas 
Boyd, Esq. Dumfries. 

M 23. At Demerara, James Jamieson, 
$q- 
November 23. At Tortola, in the 68th 
rg of his age, the Hon. James Robertson, 
is Majesty’s Chief Justice of the Virgin 
Islands, having honourably sustained that 
office for a great number of years. 

December 6. At Queensferry, John Mar- 
tin, Esq. in the 83d year of his age. 

— Aged 100 years, Mr Eldred, Page to 
the King. He carried a heavy mace be- 
fore the Regent on the last occasion of his 
Royal Highness going to St James's cha- 

1. 


— In the 58th year of his age, on his 
voyage from Madras to this country, in the 
ship Boyne, Major-General Aldweld Tay- 
lor, of the Hon. East India Company's 
service. 

8. Major Adair, eldest son of Thomas 
Adair of Genoch, clerk to the signet, was 
drowned on board the Indian, wrecked off 
the coast of France, on the night between 
the 7th and 8th of December. 

16. At Coventry, in his 87th year, Ro- 
bert Simson, Esq. M. D. for more than 
half a century an eminent and highly re- 
spected physician in that city. He was the 
son of Dr Thomas Simson, late Professor 
of Medicine and Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of St Andrew’s, and — of the late 
Dr Robert Simson, the celebrated Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the University of 
Glasgow. 

25. Princess Sophia Caroline Maria, 
Margravine of Bayreuth, in the 81st year 
of her age. 

26. At his house in Portsoy, Mr James 
Milne, merchant there, in the 82d year of 
his age. : 
27. At Cheltenham, Alexander Peterkin, 
Esq. of Chatham, in the island of Jamaica, 
ond of Greeshop, in the county of Moray, 
North Britain. 

30. At Musselburgh, in the 86th year of 
his age, Mr Thomas Thomson, 40 years 
and upwards town-clerk of said burgh. 

— Robert Waugh, Esq. of Foxhall. 

31. At Greenlaw House, James Kibble, 

of Whiteford. 
At Leith, Grinlay, jun. 
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Dec.31. AtGlasgow, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Professor James Millar, of that Uni- 
versity. 

January 1, 1818. At Doonside, Captain 
James Roberton Crawford, of Doonside, of 
his Majesty’s 21st dragoons. ‘ 

— Miss Isabella Blake, daughter of Sir 
Francis Blake, Bart. of ‘T'wisel Castle, Dur- 
ham. 

2. At Bath, William Balderston, Esq. 
w. 

— At Aberdeen, Captain John Coutts, 
in the 73d year of his age. 

— Aged 103, Mrs Park, of Gilbert 
Street, Liverpool. She lived in a state of 
widowhood 55 years, and retained all her 
faculties to the last. 

3. At Southampton, Sir Richard Onslow, 
Bart. K. G. C. B. Admiral of the Red, and 
Vieutenant-General of the Royal Marines. 
He was the next father of the Fleet to Earl 
St Vincent. 

— At Newburgh, the Rev. David Hep- 
burn, minister of the Associate Congrega- 
tion there. in the 60th year of his age, and 
33d of his ministry. 

4. At his house in the Canongate, Edin- 
burgh, James Baillie, Esq. of Culterallers, 
aged 86. 

-- At Invergordon, in the 98th year of 
her age, Mrs Rebecca Robertson, widow of 
the late Captain John Robertson, of the 42d 
regiment. 

— At his house in South Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, Andrew Liddell, Esq. in the 
7Ath year of his 

— At Cowes, the lady of James Mac- 
donald, Esq. M. P. 

— At Aberlady, Mr Robert Paterson, 
aged 

— At Woodhead, near Borrowstoun- 
nese, Charles Addison, Esq. 

5. At Ochiltree House, John Johnstone, 
Esq. He served in the army for upwards 
of 40 years. 

— At her house in Heriot Row, Edin- 
bargh, Lady Hope, relict of the late Sir 
Archibald Hope of Craighall, Bart. 

G. At Glasgow, Mr Richard Thomson, 
preacher of the Gospel. He had the mis- 
tortune in infancy to lose his sight by the 
small-pox. 

-— At Greenock, Mrs Campbell, jun. 
of Strachurr, Argyllshire. 

— At Drochil Castle, Mrs Marion 
"Tweedie, s of James Murray, 
of Craigend. 

iu. At Little France, parish of Libber- 
ton, Mary Porteous, relict of George 
Knight, late public-house keeper there, in 
the LOlst year of herage. She was born in 
February 1717, and had 12 children, 53 
grandchildren, and 51 great-grandchildren ; 
88 of whom are now living. 

¥. At Strathaven, in the 63d year of 
iis age, and the 32d of his ministry, the 
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Rev. John Kirkwood, minister of the Relief 
Congregation 

9. At Ormly, J Sheriff- 
Substitute of Caithn 

10. At London, General Sir John Floyd, 
Bart. Colonel of the 8th light 
and Governor of Gravesend and Tilbury 
Forts. 

— At Edinburgh, on tite 10th curt. 
Thomas Allan, Esq. of Linkfield, .West- 
barns, in his 45th year. ) 

— At Bath, John Robertson, Esq. late 
of Chesterhall, aged 79. 

11. At Edinburgh, in his 88th year, Mr 
James Miller, glover there. 

— At London, Harriet Jane Leslie Mel- 
ville, eldest child of the Hon. J. L. Leslie 
Melville. 

12. At Castlecraig, Miss Janet Maitland 
Carmichael, third daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael, Bart. 

— At her son’s house in John’s Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Ballantyne, senior, relict 
of the deceased Mr John Ballantyne, mer- 
chant in Kelso. 

—- Captain William Gordon Rutherford, 
R. N. at the Royal College, Greenwieh. 

13. At Glasgow, in the 53d year of his 
age, Edward Hazelrig, Esq. author of 
those popular papers, en > ** The At- 
tic Stories.” 

— At Dunjop, in Galloway, Walter 
Paterson, Esq. of Dunjop. 

— At his seat, at. Cuffhels, the Right. 
Hon. George Rose, in the 80th year of his 
age. Mr Rose was distinguished for his 
unwearied application to business, and for 
his extensive knowledge of detail, in which 
he,was equalled by few; and by these qua- 
lities he rendered himself so useful, that he 
rose to some of the most lucrative and im- 
portant offices in the State. He was Trea- 
surer of the Navy, President of the Board 
of Trade, Clerk of Parliament, Keeper of 
the Records in the Receipt side of the Ex- 
chequer, one of the aaie of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council, and Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, Verderer of the New. Fo- 
rest, Hants, and Member of Parliament 
for the town of Christ Church. At an 
carly period of his life, his arithmetical ta- 
lents, and extensive; financial knowledge, 
recommended him to the icular atten- 
tion ef the Karl of Shelburne, (atterwards 
Marquis of Lansdown,) who was then First 
Lord of the Treasury, and he was soon 
atter appointed one of the Secretaries to 
the Treasury, but resigned on the for- 
mation of the Coalition Administration of 
Lord North and Mr Fox. On the subse- 
quent clevation to the Premiership of his 
triend and patron, Mr Pitt, he was again 
appointed one of the Secretaries to the 
Treasury, and continued as senior in,that 
situation for many years. On the getine- 
ment from office of Mr Pitt and, hisim- 
10. 
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mediate political adherents, Mr Rose re- 
signed hi situation, and was shortly after 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 
He was subsequently, on the return of 
Mr Pitt to office, one of the Paymasters- 
General of the Forces ; and on the retiring 
ef the Fox Administration from power, 
Mr Kose was appointed Treasurer of the 
Navy, which important office he held to 
the time of his death. Mr Rose was the 
son of a non-juring clergyman, and has, we 
believe, a sister still living either in Aber- 
deen, or in the neighbourhood. 

15. At London, Alexander Brodie, Esq. 
father to the Marchioness of Huntly. 

— At Edinburgh, Janet, eldest daugh- 

ter of Alexander Macdonald of Boisdale, 
Esq. 
i Greenock, aged 64, Mrs Chris- 
gian Alexander, widow of the Rev. John 
M‘Queen, late preacher of the Gospel. 
She has bequeathed L. 10 to the Greenock 
Infirmary, L.10 to the Female Benevo- 
lent Society, L.5 to the Kirk Session of 
the New Parish, and L.15 to three indi- 
gent persons. 

16. At Old Windsor, greatly lamented, 
the Right Hon. Lord Walsingham, of 
Merton Hall, Norfolk, father of the Hon. 
and Rev. Thomas De Grey, one of the Pre- 
bendaries of Winchester Cathedral. He is 
succeeded in his titles and estates by Ge- 
neral the Hon. George de Grey. 

— At Maxwelltown, Mrs Euphemia 
Stewart, wife of Mr Zachariah Cowan, 
and daughter of William Stewart, Esq. of 
Shambelly. 

— At Tours, John Hamilton, Esq. of 
Bardowie. 

— At Stewart Lodge, Fife, Miss Lind- 
say Stewart, second daughter of the late 
Wiliam Stewart Barclay, Esq. of Cullar- 
nie. 

17. At Rosebank, near Falkirk, James 
Henderson, Esq. 


— At Edinburgh, Donald Cameron, 


sq. 

18. Mrs Pollock, South Bridge, relict of 
Mr James Pollock, Edinburgh. 

— At Byth, ig the 94th year of her age, 
Mrs Elizabeth Urquhart, of Byth. 

19. At Edinburgh, aged nearly 80, Mrs 
Mackay, relict of Mr John Mackay, Clyth, 
eounty of Caithness. 

20. At Musselburgh, in the 26th year 
of his age, Captain James Stirling, late of 
the 42d regiment, son of _Major-General 
Stirling. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Euphemia Pres- 
ton, wife of Robert Preston, Esq. of New 
Sidney Place, Bath. 


— At Edin . 


22. At Aberdeen, Mrs Ann Brown 


— of Dr James Brown, physician 
re, and second daughter of on 


_seph Cumine of Auchry, Esq. 
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23. At Fern Tower, Miss Esther Caro- 
line Baird, second daughter of the late Ma- 
jor-General Joseph Baird, and niece to 
General Sir Davi Baird, Bart. G. C, B. 

— Ather house, Greenhead, Glasgow, 
in the 88th = of her age, Mrs Mary 

ampbell, widow of the Rev. George Law- 
rie, D. D. minister of Loudoun, and 

hter of the learned and celebrated Dr 
Archibald Campbell, late Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of St Andrew’s. 

— At the Water of Leith, Mr Alexan- 
der Stiven, aged 74, 52 of which he was 
brewer there. 

24. At Craig, Robert Gordon, Esq. of 


raig. 
25. At Edinburgh, Mr William Baillie, 
Accountant to the British Linen Com- 


pany- 

26. At Afton Lodge, Ayrshire, Mrs 
Stewart of Afton, widow of Major General 
Alexander Stewart, M. P. and Colonel of 
the 2d regiment of foot. © 

28. At Edinburgh, Sir John Carmichael 
Anstruther, of Anstruther and Carmichael, 
Bart. M. P. 

_ 30. At Glasgow, Mrs Mary Wilson, re- 
lict of the deceased John Anderson of 
ingsfield, Esq. 

31. At Sydenham, near Kelso, George 
Haldane, 

February 1. At Carnwath House, Bar- 
= youngest daughter of Norman Lock- 

EK 


— At his seat, Ampthill Park, Bed- 
fordshire, the Right Honourable John 
Fitzpatrick, Earl of Upper-Ossory, Baron 
Gowran, and a Peer of England.—His 
Lordship was born May 7, 1745, succeed- 
ed his father, the late Karl, in 1758, and 
married, in 1769, the Duchess of Grafton, 
by whom, who died in 1804, he had issue 
two daughters, Anne and Gertrude. His 
Lordship was elder brother to the late Ge- 
neral Fitzpatrick, M. P. who, had he sur- 
vived, would have inherited the Peerages, 
which are now, we believe, become extinct. 

‘Lately.—At her house, No, 45, North 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Jane 
Walker. 

At Hampton Court Palace, the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Herbert, sister to the 
late Duke of Manchester. 

At London, Lieutenant-General Wil- 
liam Souter Johnston. ‘This officer was at 
the siege of Quebec in 1759, and distin- 
guished himself in the memorable battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, where he was severely 

At Hastings, Sussex, H. Martelli, Esq. 
of Norfolk Street, London, whose eldest 
son, a boy, of 11 years old, was a short 
time since left by his grandfather L. 100,000, 
to be placed to the best advantage, until he 
attains the age of 21. ; 

At the advanced age of 99, John Smith, 
who has been porter at the King’s Print- 
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ing-house, London, for more than 60 years. 
He wore a cocked hat, according to the an- 
cient custom, and enjoyed uninterrupted 
health almost to the time of his decease. 

Suddenly, at Havre-de-Grace, Captain 
G. R. Douglas, Royal Navy. He was 
carried to the grave by eight of his brother 
ofticers, followed by the British Consul, as 
chief mourner, and all the most respecta- 
ble English inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood. 

At his house in Duke Street, St James's, 
London, on Thursday night, Count Ze- 
nobia, in his 56th year. He was descended 
from the first family in Europe among the 
Noblesse ; being not only a Prince in the 
Venetian Republic, but also a Prince of 
the House of Austria. Count Zenobia 
was also the nephew of Emo, the late Ad- 
mira] of Venice ; he was the owner of two 
of the finest in the world, Emo and 
Zenobia. The political bias of the Count 
is well known. Asa of fashion and 
gallantry, he took the lead at Versailles, 
when under the ancient regime ; at Bax- 
ter’s Club he usually risked 50002 every 
night. This was abovt the year 1790. 

At Colchester, Lieutenant John An- 
drews, in the 9&th year of his age. He had 
been in various engagements; amo 
which Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden, 
were those wherein he had principally dis- 
tinguished hintself, in the former of which 
he served as orderly man to his present 
Majesty's George I]. His 
latter years were cheered by the munifi- 
cence of his Sovereign, who, upon the re- 
presentation of the Duke of York, bestow- 
ed upon him a grant of fifty pounds per 
annum, in addition to his halt-pay. 

At his house, Lower Belgrave Place, 
Pimlico, Mr Robert Palmer, of Drury- 
Lane Theatre, after a long and severe ill- 
ness. He was in his 63d year, and was 
the father of the company to which he be- 
longed for upwards of 50 years. Mr Pal- 
mer, like his brother, the celebrated John 
Palmer, was introduced to the stage under 
the patronage and tuition of Garrick. He 
was an actor of considerable merit. 

At Dundee, Thomas Clarke, a labour- 
ing man, 60 years of age, who, by dint of 
parsimony and saving, had accumulated 
property to the amount of from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand pounds. On Thursday 
before his death, a most bitter and cold 
day, he went into one of the neighbours’ 
rooms to warm himself, before ascending 
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to his roost. Next day, he did not make 
his appearance down stairs; and was found 
lying almost stiff with cold, and unable to 
move himself—the bed-clothes, which he had 
been made to provide himself with last year, 
ing folded up in a corner, as he had not 
heart to use them. On Sunday he 
lost the use of all his faculties; and on 
Monday he breathed me Fa His only 
surviving sister, a poor old woman, livin 
somewhere in inherits all he 
property. 

At Ayr, Mr James Gregg, at a very ad- 
vanced age, who, for many years, was wel! 
known m Ayrshire, Galloway, and Dum- 
fries-shire, as an eminent teacher in danc- 
ings He was aman of a happy temper, 
and of considerable originality of genius. 
Ne was remarkably skilled in music, per- 
formed with great taste and execution on 
the violin ; and, besides ** Gregg’s pipes” 
and ‘* Strathspeys,”’ which bear his name, 
he composed many other excellent pieces, 
which his modesty prevented him from ac- 
knowledging, though he contributed to se- 
veral musica] publications. He had a taste 
for painting, mechanics, and natural his- 
uae made and improved telescopes, and 

no inconsiderable knowledge of the 
mathematics, and was frequently employed 
as a measurer of land, until his advanced 
years rendered him incapable of bearing 
the fatigue. He taught dancing, until, 
by old age, he could scarcely see his own 
pupils, or hear the tones of his own vio- 


Last week, at his lodgings in Chelsea, 
James Glenie, Esq. F. R. 8. in the 67th 
ear of his This gentleman is well 
own in the literary world. He was born 
in Aberdeen ; and at a very early period 
Was sent as cadet to Woolwich. He rose 
to the rank of Major of Engineers, and 
was employed in Canada. On his returs 
to England, he published a treatise re- 
specting the inutility of some fortifications, 
and incurred the displeasure of the Duke 
of Richmond, then Major-General of the 
Ordnance ; so much so, that he quitted the 
service entirely. In 1806, he was made 
Professor of India Cadets, which si- 
tuation he lost immediately after the trial 
of Col. Wardle. He also was appointed 
in i ge the Earl of Chatham, Master- 
General of the Ordnance, Inspecting En- 
gineer in some of the West India Islands. 
This situation, with that already 
mentioned, he also lost. 
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